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and  Corrciipondencr  of  the  Countess  of 
Madden,  M.U.l.A.  In  Three  Volumes. 


Art  1. —  The  lAterarif  L[ 
/ilrssiufjfton.  lly  II. 
liondon  :  T.  C.  Xowl 


Why  has  no  ingenious  legislator  yet  brought  in  his  bill  to  enact 
a  legal  standard  of  biography?  Jjesser  lal)Ours  have  made  men 
of  mark.  The  newspaper,  allndt  an  abstraction  in  the  eye  of 
wisdom,  has  been  weighed  and  measured,  and  limited  to  ounce 
and  inch  ;  why,  then,  should  biography  not  have  its  statutory 
dimensions  ?  Is  it  because  it  so  seldom  contains  news  ?  Smoke 
nuisance  in  general,  is  provided  against  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Chimneys  must  consume  their  smoke  ;  wdiy  may  not  biographers 
hy  compulsion  ?  Must  an  abused  ])ublic  for  ever  endure  the 
volumes,  dense  or  denser,  which  inevitably  cover  the  exit  of  each 
celebrity  twinkling  or  Hashing  its  hour  or  day  on  vulgar  dark¬ 
ness.  Legislation,  alas !  will  climb  no  higher  than  chimneys  ;  it 
has  no  bowels  of  compassion  for  critics  to  compel  observance  of 
the  facetious  canon — ‘  Gaze  at  Noah,  and  be  brief.* 

Since  Parliament  has  granted  no  commission  to  Rhadaman- 
tlms,  we  may,  perhaps,  presume  to  impure  what  the  subject  of 
those  vast  volumes  has  done  for  letters  that  she  should  liave  bio¬ 
graphic  honours  of  such  unmeasured  magnitude.  ‘  II  est  tr^s 
diflicile  d’ecrire  Thistoire,*  says  an  old  French  writer,  ‘  mais  il  est 
encore  ])lus  difficile  de  ne  pas  dcrire  des  siityres.*  Tlie  ‘  Literary 
Life  of  Marguerite  Countess  of  Blessington  is  not  history  in  the 
sense  of  Henri  of  Rohan ;  but  the  biographer,  or  biogTOphical 
commentator,  as  he  would  prefer  to  be  called,  on  her  life  and  on 
things  in  general,  has,  notwithstanding,  developed  an  amount  of 
K.S.—VOL.  IX.  L  L 
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satire  not  exceeded  by  the  biographic  bulk  itself.  Such  great- 
ne.ss  of  life  might  amaze  the  vulgar  mind,  knowing  not  tliat  a 
Corinthian  pillar  of  society  had  fallen  to  uncongenial  dust.  Such 
miglity  magnitude  in  a  literary  life  might  altogether  bewilder, 
but  that  Lady  Llessington  belonged,  not  to  the  republic,  but  to 
the  oligarchy  of  letters,  and  was  a  shining  and  a  peculiar  star  in 
the  blue  tirmament  i)f  that  lofty  world,  numbering — 

‘  Some  twice  two  thousand  peo])le,  l)ivd 
JJv  no  means  to  be  very  wke  or  wittv  ; 
l)ut  to  sit  u})  when  others  lie  in  heel 

And  look  down  on  the  universe  with  i>itv.’ 

Marguerite  (high  orthogra])hy  of  ^Fargaret)  Ikiwer,  succes¬ 
sively  by  marriage  Mrs.  Farmer  and  Countess  of  Bh'ssinglon, 
was  born  in  i7h0,  near  Clonmel,  in  Ti])perary,  the  third  child 
of  Edmund  Power,  of  KnocLbrit,  a  small  country  gentleman,  in 
1 1 ibernian-Knglish  called  a  squireen.  As  became  a  daughter  of 
Erin,  the  fair  lady  had  then  or  thereafter  a  pedigree  of  which  she 
was  not  a  little  pnuid,  with  verdant  tops  on  the  tnother’s  side 
soaring  into  cloud-land.  ‘  My  ancestors  the  1  Desmonds  were  her 
household  god.s,  and  tlu'ir  deeds  and  ])rowessher  favourite  theme.’ 
iler  immediate  ancestry  sutfered  in  the  persecutions  of  the 
Catholics  ;  her  grandfather,  Edward  Sheehy,  on  the  scatt’old 
as  a  ‘  rel)el.’  ’I'here  was  not  much  even  of  gentility  to  boast  of 
on  the  j)aternal  side,  for  a  more  questionable  charactiT  may  not 
be  found  in  Irish  biography  than  the  squireen  of  Kiiockbrit 
I'apist,  Protestant,  and  Pa})ist,  in  turn,  by  juofession,  as  served 
turn  and  time.s,  mean  subservience  to  those  above  him  was  only 
sur|Kissed  by  mercih'ss  oppression  of  those  dependent  on  or 
beneath  him.  iad  him  not  be  forgotten,  for  he  represents  a  race 
to  whom  his  unhaj)py  country  owes  so  many  sorrows.  When 
Marguerite  was  a  little  child,  Power  removed  to  Clonmel,  where 
he  «lispi‘nse<l  jiistice  and  hospitality  as  these  were  practise*!!  in 
old  Irelaml.  lie  served  a  lordly  jiatron,  and  was  made  a  magis¬ 
trate  for  Tip})!‘rary  and  Waterford,  with  a  wide  held  for  his 
favourite  jKistime  of  rebel-hunting.  But  once  he  went  too  tar, 
and  .shot  diovn  a  harmless  jieasant  boy  in  cold  blood,  was  tried, 
acijuitted,  and  struck  out  of  the  commission.  Jn  the  interest  ot 
Liud  Bonoughmore  he  stjirted  in  provincial  journalism,  and  was 
convicteil  for  a  lil)el  which  my  lord  had  written;  went  into  the 
^  ])rovision  trade,’  a  caste*  of  commercialism  not  yet  acciiraUdy 
detined,  and  after  overdrawing  some  thousands  of  cajntal,  kept 
up  a  rapid  pact*  on  the  n»ad  to  ruin.  But  he  lost  no  social  stand¬ 
ing,  kept  opt‘n  house,  wore  full  nifties,  white  cravat,  leathern 
bret‘ches,  top-bt»ots,  ami  wascalletl  Bt  au  Power  ;  tyrannized  over 
his  wife,  whom  he  taunted  as  a  rebel’s  child  ;  sold  bis  daughter; 
lived  to  ripe  old  age  on  the  bounty  of  his  ennobled  childrer. 
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lioastod  his  ability  to  dniik  five  tumblers  on  the  eve  of  dissolution, 
and  as  father-in-law  to  the  peerage,*  for  aught  sjiid  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  die<l  in  the  odour  of  respectability. 

Military  idlers  at  Clonmel,  of  militia,  line,  or  any  arm,  were 
welcome  at  the  board  of  B<‘au  Power.  The  47th  Rt'giment  went 
into  quarters,  and  twc>  of  its  gallant  captains  fell  ca]itive  to  the 
undevelo]>ed  charms  of  the  youthful  Marguerite  ;  but  Captain 
Fanner  appearing  the  more  eligilde  investment,  won  jiaternal 
favour  and  the  fair.  A  bargain  was  quickly  concluded,  and  the 
poor  child,  with  the  ^utmost  repugnance'  for  the  man,  was 
taken  to  the  altar  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Ca])taiu  (now  com¬ 
mander-in-chief)  Hardinge  assisted  the  bridegroom  at  the 
sacrifice.  It  was  a  sale  to  slavery.  Poor  Marguerite  s  earliest 
married  life  seems  to  have  been  very  wretched,  and  she  tied  away 
from  her  husband.  The  Captain  could  not  have  been  quite  sane, 
for  when  he  rejoined  his  regiment  as  a  Benedick,  he  drew  his  sword 
on  the  colonel,  and  was  forced  to  h^avethe  service.  A  separation 
took  place:  Mr.  Farmer  went  to  India,  but  returned  about  ISlb, 
led  a  riotous  life,  fell  from  a  window  in  tlie  King  s  Bench  prison, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  died. 

A  silence  reigns  over  the  history  of  Mrs.  Farmer  in  se]>arated 
condition,  wliicli  it  is  not  our  business  to  disturb.  In  BSlb  slic 
entered  the  territory  of  fashionable  life,  and  started  an  establish¬ 
ment  in  Manchester-square.  Among  her  visitors  was  the 
Viscount  Mountjoy,  shortly  to  be  promoted  to  the  Earldom 
of  Hlessington,  whose  acquaintance  she  had  made  as  Lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Tyrone  Militia  at  Clonmel.  Four  months  after  the 
prison  window  released  her  from  matrimonial  bonds,  Mrs.  Farmer 
became  Countess  of  Blessington. 

An  earl  with  thirty  thousand  poundsa-year  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  If  not  within  the  Manners  category  of  “old 
nobility,'’  the  Gardiner  was  a  very  noble  lord  of  the  mixed  antique 
family.  Claiming  kin  with  the  royal  house  of  Scotland,  liis 
once  thrifty  rac(‘  had  found  mucli  profit  in  the  phuitation  of 
escheated  lands  in  Ireland,  and  achieved  nobility  as  Viscounts 
Mountjoy.  The  Stuarts  became  Gardiners  early  last  century  for 
want  of  males,  and  the  noble  race  was  united  to  one,  who, 
though  Right  Honourable  Luke,  had  risen  only  from  noble 
service ;  a  clever,  shrewd  individual,  placed  in  the  Privy  Council 
of  Ireland  to  keep  born  lords  in  order.  An  anecdote  is  related, 
which  illustrates  the  refined  courtesy  of  high  manners  in  our 
Augustan  age.  ‘  How  does  it  happm,  Gardiner,'  asked  a  noble 
lord,  on  seeing  him  enter  his  carriage,  ‘you  never  make  a  inis- 

*  One  daughter  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Pdcssinglon ;  a  second  to 
'iscount  Cauterbiirv;  a  third  to  the  Count  do  ISt.  Marsault. 
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take  and  get  up  behind  ?’  ‘  Some  people,  my  lord,  who  have 

be(‘n  long  accustomed  to  going  in  remain  at  last  on  the  outside 
and  can  neither  get  in  nor  up  again/  The  privy  couiieilloi  s 
son  inherited  the  Mountjoy  estates,  and  his  grandson,  with  the 
tith^  revived,  fell  in  the  Irish  rebellion  at  the  atfair  of  New  Ross. 

d1ie  revived  lord  begat  the  viscount  and  earl  who  became  J.ady 
Blessington  s  husbaiui,  famous  for  the  T^^0,0(H)  a-year,  and  by 
notice  of  Byron  as  very  good-natured,  but  much  tanu‘d  since 
he  had  sat  in  all  the  glory  of  gems  and  snutf-boxes  and  uni¬ 
forms  and  th<‘atricals  to  Strolling,  for  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Agincoiirt  ;  a  model  lord,  in  short. 

A  county  coronet,  a  doting  lord,  and  thirty  thousand  to  com¬ 
mand,  were  enough,  one  might  suppose,  to  satisfy  ordinary 
ambition,  but  the  Lady  of  Blessington  soared  higher  ;  she  woidd 
reign.  She  started  an  ‘  Aspasian  competitor,'  and  all  the  world 
followed.  For  three  years  court  was  held  in  the  family  mansion, 
St.  James’s-s(piare,  now  the  Wyndham  Clul) : — 

‘Among  the  distinguish(‘d  foreigners  who  visited  the  lilessingtoiis, 
in  the  lattm*  ])art  of  ls2l,  or  the  eoinineneement  of  1  were  tlu* 
(\)unt  <h‘  (Jraininont  (the  j)resent  Due  de  (Juiehe),  and  his  hrother-in- 
law,  a  young  Frenchman  of  remarkable  symmetry  of  lorm  and  eonic- 
liness  of  faee,  and  address  and  manners  singularly  |)rej)ossessing,  the 
Fount  Alfrinl  D’Orsay,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  highly  gifted,  and  of 
varicMl  ai*eom])lishments,  truly  answering  Byron’s  designation  of  him, 
a  “  (’upidon  deehainee.”*  This  was  the  heginning  of  an  intimate 
aeijuaintanee  with  the  Blessingtons,  one  in  many  respects  of  great 
moment  to  his  lonlship  and  to  others  ;  an  intimaev  which  terminated 
only  in  death,  d’wo  royal  dukes  conde.seended  not  imfrecpiently  to  do 
hoinage  at  the  new  shrine  of  Irish  beauty  and  intelleet  in  St.  .lames'i^- 
sipiare.  Fanning,  Lord  Fasth‘reagh,  the  Manjuis  of  Jiansdowne,  and 
liords  Falmerston  and  (.lohn)  Russell,  Burdett  and  Broiigham,  Scarlett 
and  .lekvll,  Krskine.aiul  manv  other  celehritit*s,  ])aid  their  dt‘voirs  there. 
AVhig  and  Tory  jxditieians  and  lawyers,  forgetful  of  their  party  tends 
and  ])rofessional  rivalries  for  the  nonce,  came  there  as  gentle  pilgrims. 
Kemhh*  and  Matthews.  Lawrence  and  Wilkie,  eminent  divines  tin), 
Dr.  l*arr  and  others.  Rogers,  Moore,  and  Jjuttrel  were  among  the 
votaries  who  ]>aid  their  vows  in  visits  there,  not  angel-like,  tor  theirs 
were  neither  “  few  nor  far  hetween.”  But  among  all  the  distinguishid 
jx*rsons  who  visited  Lady  Ble.ssington,  none  were  more  tlrroucrs  in  their 
attachment,  or  ardent  in  their  admiration  of  the  talents  and  traits 
intellectual  ami  personal  of  the  fair  lady  than  the  late  Karl  (»rey. 
— Vol.  i.  p.  71. 


Lord  Blessington  had  drank  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs 


*  Dncc  for  all,  wc  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  biograiiher  s 
rrcnch. 
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and  wanted  excitement,  so  he  and  lus  lady  ceiiscd  to  feed  the 
London  lions,  broke  up  their  splendid  mansion,  and  in  18^2 
started  for  the  continent  <l  la  Emjlisk  milord  ;  or  to  quote  the 
historian,  in  a  style  such  as  ‘no  Irish  nohleman,  j)rohably,  and 
certainly  no  Irish  king,  ever  set  out  on  his  travels.’  In  the 
suinj>tuous  train  followed  ^Ir.  C.  J.  Matthews,  comedian  of  the 
Strand,  and  later  the  C^ount  D’Orsay.  With  glowing  pen 
Mr.  Madden  writes  the  retreat  of  the  thirty  thousand. 

As  Madame  w'as  herself  Xenopiion  of  the  expedition,*  one 
can  only  admire  his  zeal  to  enlighten  the  world  by  a  new  his- 
torv.  In  the  course  of  adventures  our  heroine,  to  her  great 
renowm  and  profit,  discovered  Lord  Ilyron.  Profound  research 
has  slied  some  new'  rays  on  the  momentous  historic  controversy 
whether  the  lord  w'ent  to  the  lady,  or  the  lady  to  the  lonl. 
AVritten  records  loft  it  in  delicate  uncertainty.  Mr.  Madden 
boldly  went  to  tradition,  and  learnt  that  both  sides  W’ere  partly 
right ;  for  the  lady  w’ent  half-way,  and  the  lord  met  her.  Tra¬ 
dition,  too,  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  exj)ansiveness  of  the 
lady’s  genius,  which  sw'elled  notes  of  conversation  into  volume ; 
thereof  making,  by  other  conversion,  many  more,  at  once  the 
flimsy  and  substantial  proofs  of  modern  genius  : — 

‘  Lady  Hlessington’s  intimacy  wdth  Byron  was  only  for  a  period  of 
two  months,  and  during  those  two  months,  1  am  informed  by  the 
Countess  (luieeioli  (now  Manjuise  de  Boissy),  that  the  interview's 
between  Lady  Blessington  and  Byron  did  not  exceed  five  or  six  ;  and 
that  the  feelings  of  friendshi])  entertained  by  his  lordship  wen*  not  of 
that  very  ardent  nature  which  would  have  ])revented  him  from 
indulging  in  his  favourite  pro|)ensity  of  bewildering  his  vntourof/c,  by 
giving  exj)ression  to  satirical  observations,  even  on  a  friend  on  whom 
he  had  w'ritten  such  eulogistic  verses  as  he  had  composed  for  the 
Countess  of  Blessington.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

Henceforth  let  the  genius  of  Blessington,  in  that  her  greatest 
work,  be  more  highly  rated  for  the  (pieenly  (|uality  of  imagina¬ 
tion. 

From  Byron,  in  passing,  let  us  (piote  a  few' lines  of  1815,  on  an 
unknow  n  fair,  which  Mr.  Madden  gives  as  heretofore  un[)ublished : 

I  heard  thy  fate  without  a  tear. 

Thy  loss  wdth  scarce  a  sigh; 

And  yet  thou  w'ert  surpassing  dear — 

Too  loved  of  all  to  die. 

1  know'  not  what  hath  seized  mine  eye ; 

The  tears  refuse  to  start ; 

But  every  drop  its  lids  deny, 

Falls  dreary  on  my  heart. 

*  111  those  wcll-litlcd  Ijooks,  the  ‘Idlers’  in  Italy  and  trance. 
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Yes — tleep  aiul  lieavy,  one  ])y  one, 

'riiey  sink  an<l  turn  tt>  eare ; 

As  eaverned  waters  wear  tlu*  stone, 

Vet  dr()j)|)in^  harden  tluTe — 

They  eannot  petrify  more  hist, 
d'han  f(‘elin^s  sunk  remain, 

AVhieh  eoldly  lixed,  resj^ard  the  past, 

Hut  never  melt  again. 

Never  did  travelling  note-taker  tor  pro.spective  book,  tour  it  in 
Italy  or  anywdiere  else  with  sucdi  advantages.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  earhloin,  palatial  lodging,  and  the  never-to-l)o-forgotton 
annual  thirty  thonstuid,  the  author  of  the  Mdlers’  had  lirst- 
rate  ‘coaching,'  as  they  say  at  Oxford.  Did  she  take  a  trip  to 
Hereidaneuin  or  Poin])eii,  Cell  Avas  cicerone;  or  a  pee}>  at  col¬ 
lected  art,  llwins  or  Westinacott  was  at  her  elbow ;  or  curions 
in  coins,  Milligon  was  ready  with  antitpiarian  lore  ;  or  soaring 
higher  in  investigation,  she  had  llerschel  and  Piazzito  take  her 
by  a  royal  road  to  the  stars.  The  enchantress  wdio  inspired  the 
driest  Dryasdusts  could  do  anything  wdiere  curiosity  sought  or 
curiosities  were  sought  after.  So  sin)reine  was  tht3  witchery  that 
erudit(3  Bentivoglio  unlocked  his  treasure.s,  and  gave  aivay  a 
golden  lock  of  J^ucretia  Borgia's  hair — ‘  precious  gift,'  Mr.  Gladden 
in  a  profound  dissertation  enthusiastically  calls  it.  If  w  e  do  not 
learn  a  great  deal  exclusively  Italian,  the  knowdedge  gained  is 
vast  of  i‘xclusive  England  there.  The  English  Italy  of  the  sacred 
set,  as  enuineraUd  by  the  biographer  at  vol.  i.  pp.  11*),  1 1 1,  is 
quit<*  as  inipi>sing  :us  my  Daily  Fitzfrivolity's  guests  in  the 
‘^lorning  Post,'  sliould  one  be  not  too  curious  after  analysis. 

What  a  galaxy  of  the  great  I  Such  Baillies,  such  Churches 
and  Cravens,  Deni.sons,  Drummonds,  and  Dudleys,  Ealkiners  and 
Foxes,  Cells,  Cordons,  and  Crosvenor.^,  Hamiltons  and  Hes.ses, 
llowdens  and  Howards,  undone  might  run  through  the  alphabet 
and  find  onlv  the  reddest  blood  of  the  reddest  books  that  ever 

V  •  • 

circulated  in  societv.  What  art  votaries,  too,  W’ere  there  waiting 
on  patronage,  paying  compliments  for  prospective  jiayinents  oi 
coin  ;  courtiers  for  commissions  humbly  present,  for  greatness  m 
the  future.  What  heroes, — captains  great  in  the  service,  or  in 
the  service  of  the  great ;  leaders  of  fashion  and  led  in  it.  M  hat 
doctors,  of  all  degrees,  ])ositive,  comparative,  and  supiTlative; 
dix’tors  diviiu'  and  doctors  uuseraphic ;  some  in  orthodox  grace 
of  sables,  and  not  a  few'  in  lace  and  livery  of  the  led  cajitains. 
What  a  galaxy  in  general  to  dazzle  outer  barbarism  ! 

Let  the  ^l.i\  w  ho  once  on  a  time  sat  for  Dublin  county,  for  the 
nonce  stand  a  representative  of  this  honourable  society  : — 

‘  Those  who  w’ere  ainpiainted  with  Xa]>los  about  thirty  years  ago, 
will  romemher  an  Irish  gentleman,  tall  and  portly,  a  fine  siKenneii 
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of  one  of  tlie  old  school  ot*  lliberniiin  geiitilltv,  of  ])repossossing 
appeuranee,  and  elegant  manners,  deijaijtvs  et  drbon nairas,  and  free 
from  all  restraint ;  who  was  exceedingly  ])Oor  and  might  have  been, 
extremely  rich  ;  who  lived  from  day  to  day  by  borrowing  from  ;ill  his 
friends,  and  yet  made  an  appearance  in  society  ;  diiual  out  a  great  deal, 
and  ])assed  for  an  Irish  laiullord  ever  on  the  brink  of  j)ros])erity,  sure 
to  gt‘t  rents  whicli  never  came  to  hand,  and  in  daily  i‘xj)ectation  of 
remittances  which  were  always  coming,  but,  alas  !  which  came  not. 
Sir  Frederick  Falkincr  was  this  unbapj)y  gentleman — a  jktsou  abound¬ 
ing  in  anecdote,  most  agreeable  in  soeitdy,  ami  singularly  inconsistent 
in  Ids  character,  (iell  talked  of  founding  an  lu)s])ital  at  Itome,  for 
genteel  j)ersons  of  deeayed  ])urscs,  and  dlseontentcd,  disajipointeil, 
;igrecable  peo])le.  Sir  Frederick  would  have  been  a  most  agreeable 
inmate  of  such  an  institution.  Nothing  could  induce  Sir  Frederick 
to  violate  his  })ublie  ])rinciples,  but  in  private  life  his  })rinciplcs  were 
violated  every  day  ;  his  ])()verty,  but  not  Ids  will,  cous(‘ntcd  to  the 
violation,  lie  borrowed  daily,  without  any  })rospect  of  being  able  to 
pay  what  was  lent  him.  He  made  solemn  i)romises  day  after  day, 

which  were  invariably  broken  by  him . He  tmaninated  a  career 

rendered  ndserabh'  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  in  Nai)les,  by 
snieide.’ — Ib.  p.  1 11. 


We  may  surely  venture  on  another  member  when  be  led  the 
Louse  of  fashion ;  on  Captain  Hesse,  ‘  of  gallantry  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  adventures  in  royal  circles,'  a  very  clianning  young  mau 
indeed,  wdio  but  for  accident  might  have  risen  above  birth  itself. 
The  captain  was  son  of  a  Prussian  contractor,  who  made  a  large 
fortune  by  clothing  the  Russian  army,  whicli  he  lost  when  Napo¬ 
leon  dressed  Prussia.  Under  the  care  of  tlie  ^largrave  of  An- 
spach,  who  had  retired  from  sovereign  into  private  spendthrift, 
the  youtli  came  over  to  England  for  lii.s  education.  When  the 
contractor  was  ruined,  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Margravine,  Nvith  royal  benevolence,  cjuartered  young  Hesse  on 
^Ir.  Rull  as  a  cornet  of  dragoons.  Cornet  Hesse  had  a  soul 
above  buttons,  and  reipiitod  the  debt  ho  owed  ox-royalty  liy 
encouraging  a  good-natured  on  dil  that  he  was  a  son  of  the 
^largrave  and  Margravine  previous  to  their  marriage.  Assur¬ 
ance  presently  went  a  step  higher,  and  the  gallant  captain  made 
love  to  the  heiress  of  the  English  throne,  as  thus  politely  related 
by  Lady  Blessington  : — 

‘His  ila.sbing  iippearimce.and  his  desire  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  lau*  sex  drew  him  into  notice;  and  when  sent  with  a  portion  of  his 
regiment  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bognor,  where  tlic  Princess  FTiar- 
lotte  of  Wales  was  then  staying,  be  attracted  her  attention  by  riding 
constantly  in  front  of  her  window,  until  the  youthful  and  seH-willcd 
fflrl,  captivated  by  his  appearance  and  horsemanship,  condescended  lirst 
to  l)ow  to  him  and  then  write  to  him.  The  corres|K>ndence  w'as  sup- 

po*»cd  to  be  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  Countess  de  F - , 

then  Miss  M.  E.,  though  afterwanls  several  letters  were  conveyed  to  tho 
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j>nnceHs  through  (leiioral  Ciarth,  who  w  as  imposed  on,  and  led  to  heliove 
they  were  from  the  mother  of  the  ])rineess.  Portraits  were  exchaiH^nl 
and  yount;  Hesse,  vain  and  elevated,  W’as  j)crhaps  less  cautious  tlian  lib,, 
ought  to  have  been,  and  the  matter  got  talked  of,  and  rt'achcd  the  cars* 
of  the  royal  family.  The  ]>rineess  was  seolded,  watched,  and  guanlcd. 

Hesse  was  sent  to  Sjiain  with  his  regiment,  where  he  was  wouiulcd  ’ _ 

Ih.  p.  121. 


It  was  only  after  much  trouble  that  this  gallant  representa¬ 
tive  of  iirst-rate  society  yielded  to  the  recpiest  of  the  princess 
lierself,  and  gave  up  the  letters.  Hut  enough  of  Anglo-ltaliuu 
people. 

In  1S2S  the  Hlessingtons  took  up  abode  in  Paris,  renting 
and  furnishing  with  regal  magnificence  the  splendid  mansion 
of  Marshal  Ney,  in  the  Hue  de  Hourbon  ;  interesting  to  those 
who  note  the  ])rogress  of  things,  as  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  Irish  Encumbered  Estates  Court.  Are  not  the 
glories  of  Hotel  Ney,  however,  resplendent  in  the  universe  ?  A 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  on  the  2ord  of  May,  182!),  removed  Charles 
Earl  of  Hlessingtou  from  his  greatness,  and  made  his  Countess 
Dowager  on  X^2000  a-year. 

Fast  living  makes  as  formidable  liavoc  with  Irish  principalities 
as  oftentimes  it  has  done  with  principles.  At  the  time  of  Lord 
Hlessington's  decease  his  affairs  were  greatly  embarrasstul,  and 
by  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  IStlG,  his  vast  estates  were  sold 
off  to  }>ay  the  debts  and  incumbrances.  ‘  Lord  Hlessingtou,  hy 
his  will,*  says  Mr.  Madden,  ‘put  an  end  to  the  wealth,  honours, 
and  territorial  greatnesses  of  tlie  ancient  race  of  the  Mountjoys. 
Thus  piisses  away  the  glory  of  “  the  English  pale**  in  Ireland.* 


‘ -  Nothing  in  his  life 

Hccame  him  like  the  leaving  it.’ 

In  the  year  1831  Ladv  Hlessingtou  came  to  London  on  a  mis- 
sion.  Her  towering  genius  aspired  to  fame.  Hough  and  too 
often  crooked  are  the  j)athw’ays  to  that  giddy  height,  wdiethcr  we 
venture  over  mountains,  down  defiles,  or  through  tunnels. 
Lady  Hlessingtou  was  bold,  caught  Pegasus  by  the  tail,  and 
surmounted  all  ordinary  difficulties  by  a  flight.  She  threw'  open 
her  doors  and  sat  for  Fame  with  a  thousand  trumpets.  Iroin 
1832  to  183fi,  she  kept  on  an  income  of  L^2()0()  a  splendnl  esta¬ 
blishment  of  L'lOOO  or  cI’oOOO  in  Seamore-])lace,  Playfair,  the 
number  of  which,  by  singular  omission,  the  historian  hath  nut 
recorded,  and  earnestly  entered  on  her  great  work  of  catching 
and  tiuning  the  fiercest  lions  of  her  age.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  learn  from  her  ladyship*s  own  quill  something  of  the  huii- 
quelling  profession.  »Speaking,  in  her  ‘  Victims  of  Society,  of  the 
‘  modern  Mecauiases  of  Playfair,*  wdio  patronized  poets  and  philo- 
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sophers,  from  association  with  whom  they  expect  to  derive  dis¬ 
tinction,  her  ladyship  candidly  writes  : — 

‘A  Ifw  of  the  houses,  with  the  most  pretensions  to  literary  taste, 
have  their  tame  poets  and  petita  liffcrafetirs,  who  run  about  as  doeile 
and  more  ])arasitical  than  lap-doi^s ;  and  like  them,  are  ecpially  well 
ted,  ay,  and  eertainly  e(pially  sj)oiled.  The  dull  pleasantries,  thrice- 
told  anecdotes,  and  resumes'  of  the  scandal  of  each  we(‘k,  served-up 
rcchaujjes  hy  the  pij^mies  of  literatuiH^,  are  received  most  jj^raeiously  hy 
their  patrons,  who  agree  in  opinion  with  the  French  writer — 

‘  Nul  n’aura  de  I’esprit, 

Hors  nous  et  nos  amis.* 

Our  Lady  ^locanias  had  to  encounter  considerable  competition 
in  the  line.  There  were,  in  particular,  the  two  grc‘at  rival  esta- 
hlishnifiits — Holland  House  and  Charleville  House.  Holland 
House  dealt  in  the  light  politics  of  lionism;  Charleville  was 
rather  has  hleiix.  Seamore-})lace  took  the  happy  middle  course, 
and  united  the  two.  With  due  appreciation  of  i\Ir.  i\ladden\s 
learning  and  ])hilosophy  on  conversation  it  la  onoclCj  we  can 
onlv  take  a  few  general  conclusions  and  characteristics  of  the 
establishment  and  its  mistress,  with  the  prefatory  remarks  that 
at  Core  House,  Kensington,  the  menage  was  kept  from  183G 
to  1849 

‘In  society  Lady  Hlessington,’  says  Mr.  ^Madden,  historian  like, 
tracing  her  conversational  develoi)ment  by  epochs,  ‘  was  su|)remely 
attractive  ;  she  was  natural  and  sprightly  and  spiritucUe  in  })roportion 
to  her  naturalness  and  utter  ahsenee  of  all  appearance  of  an  effort  to  be 

effective  in  conversation . She  had  become  more  of  a  learned  lady, 

a  (lueen  regnant  in  literary  circles,  expected  to  speak  with  authority 
on  subjects  of  art  and  literature,  and  less  of  the  agreeable  woman, 
eminently  graceful  and  full  of  gaiety,  whom  1  had  j)artcd  with  in 

Naples  in  1824 . The  brilliant  society  hy  which  she  was  surrounded 

did  not  seem  to  have  contributed  much  to  her  felicity.  9*here  was 
manifestly  a  great  intellectual  effort  made  to  keep  up  the  charm  of 
that  society,  and  no  less  manifest  was  it  that  a  great  pecuniary  effort 
Was  making  to  meet  the  large  ex])enditure  of  tlie  establishment  that 
was  essential  for  it.  That  society  was  felt  hy  her  to  be  a  nece.ssity  in 

Lngland . There  were  a  higher  class  of  men  of  great  intellect  at  her 

soirees  than  were  formerly  wont  to  congregate  about  her.  Lady 
Blcssington  no  longer  spoke  of  books  and  bookish  men  with  diffidence, 
or  any  marked  deference  for  the  opinions  of  other  persons :  she  laid 
<lown  the  law  of  her  own  sentiments  in  conversation  rather  dogma¬ 
tically  ;  she  aimed  more  at  saying  smart  things  than  heretofore,  and 
scorned  more  desirous  of  congregating  celebrities  of  distinction  in  lier 
salons  than  of  gathering  round  her  people  solely  for  the  agremens  of 
their  society,  or  any  peculiarities  in  their  characters  or  ac(iuirements. 
In  Gore  House  society  Lady  Hlessington  ha<l  given  herself  a  mi.ssion  in 
which  she  laboured  certainly  with  great  assiduity  and  wonderful  success, 
that  of  bringing  together  people  of  the  same  pursuits,  who  were  rivals 
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in  llieiu  for  ]>r()fi.*ssional  distinction ;  and  inclining  competitors  lor 
fame  in  i)olitics,  art,  and  literature,  to  tolcnuit,  just,  and  charitable 
oj)inions  t)f  oui*  another.’ — lb.  pp.  18d-lS5. 

Un  the  whole,  ;it  Seainore-plaee,  or  Gore  House,  the  lions 
collectetl  were  decent  and  discreet  animals,  though  it  must  not 
])e  forgotten  that  a  very  roaring  one  cauglit  all  the  way  at  New 
York,  did  tittle-tattle  a  little  when  he  got  loose  again  in  native 
wilds,  and  hy  relation  of  ‘  tolerant,  just,  and  charitable  opinions' 
at  Gore  House,  only  estranged  JJaniel  O’Connell  and  Thomas 
Moore.  It  is  just,  however,  to  our  lady’s  praise  to  Siiy,  that  she 
was  as  Van  Andmrg  of  high  life.  8he  ruled,  and  ruled  long,  and 
ruled  <lespotically.  Mr.  James  Smith,  who  w'ivs  to  fashionable 
society  as  Wamba  in  tlie  halls  of  llotherwood,  complimenting,  as 
all  the  })oets  did,  her  ladyship  in  verse,  wrote  lightly  once,  wliat, 
if  gravely  read,  may  not  inaptly  describe  her  enchantment  of  the 
intellect  of  w'cstern  London.  It  was  ‘an  improm])tu,’  in  a  letter, 
to  the  holy  of  Gore  House  : — 

‘  Mild  Wilbcrforcc,  by  all  b(‘lovc(l. 

Once  own’d  this  hallow’d  sj)ot. 

Whoso  zealous  olocpicnoc  im])rovc‘tl 
The  fetter’d  Negroes’  lot; 

Vet  hen*  still  slavery  attacks 
When  lllessington  invites; 

’fhe  chains  from  which  he  freed  the  Blacks, 

She  rivets  on  the  Whites.’ 

A  wonderful  place  truly  for  English  society  W’lu*n  nobody  ever 
calletl  it  ‘a  bore’  to  be  inviteil  there.  And  so  the  Lady  ot 
Bl(*ssington  ruh'd  and  reigned  for  well  nigh  twenty  years.  To 
her  subjects  she  dis])ensed  law’  w’hile  she  dispensed  hospitality. 
For  her  they  entertained  a  loyal  respect  wdiile  she  entertained 
them,  and  so  memly  run  round  the  social  virtues  through  all 
circles  of  kings,  lords,  and  commons. 

But  her  ladyshi])  was  not  a  mere  genius  among  the  lions ;  she 
had  shrewd  ])ractical  gifts  by  which  mankind  increase  ])ace  on 
tlie  roachvays  of  life.  While  the  lady  of  Gore  House  amused  her 
great  ami  brilliant  guests,  she  used  tliem  wuth  an  et^ual  regard  to 
philanthrojiy  and  her  noble  self.  Her  career  and  correspondence 
demonstrate  a  large  talent  of  acquisitiveness.  No  Irish  patnot 
intent  on  a  pull  at  the  excheqiuT,  or  free  and  independent 
elector,  hungiy  for  an  excisemanship, could  exceed  her  ladyships 
admiration  for  place  and  the  pension  list ;  though,  in  the  ^‘iieral, 
of  most  fastidious  tastes,  in  this  particular  sphere  of  aspiration, 
she  would  receive  with  meek  humility  anything  that  could  Ixj 
caught  in  tlie  sacred  preserves.  We  hear  of  her  obtaining  lor  a 
young  man  of  good  education  and  literary  taste’  the  luemUNC 
post  of  a  letter-carrier,  but  her  penchants  generally  soaied  higber, 
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as  became  her  exalted  genius,  after  the  rewards  of  Church  and 
State.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  besought  for  the  provostship 
of  ail  Oxford  college  for  ^Ir.  Landor ;  Lord  Abinger  for  a 

revising  ban'istership  for  a  Mr.  H - ;  the  Duke  again,  Lord 

Anglesey,  and  Sir  H.  Hardinge  for  something  fora  Captain  P — ; 
a  Lord  1).,  dating  Foreign  Office,  and  by  easy  reading  Dudley, 
for  a  consulate  for  this  or  some  other  P.  ;  Lord  Durham  deny¬ 
ing  a  colonial  anything  for  some  anonymous  one,  and  my  Lord 
(flenelg  more  complaisant  on  the  same  behalf.  Even  the  Lord 
Cliancellor  Cottenham  is  approached  for  a  church  living  for  a 
candidate,  with  the  claim  that  he  wius  brother  to  his  sister — 
L.  E.  L. — of  poetic  fame.  But  we  must  not  repeat  the  whole 
serit's  of  solicitations.  Some  facts  carry  inferences  that  Lady 
Blessington  duly  studied  the  beginning  of  charity  pointed  by 
provorliial  wisdom.  Was  it  kin  or  general  loving-kindness  that 
sorely  tried  the  placid  Peel  for  tiie  pauperized  otfspring  of  a 
p‘er  with  only  .i^OOO  as  the  annual  reward  for  some  seiwice 
onc('  done  the  State  ?  Was  ever  such  a  case  for  the  human 
syinjiathies  ?  Tn  a  letter  to  ‘  Dear  Sir  liobert  Peel,"  dated  July, 
lSb3,  Jjadv  Blessington  writes: — 

*  ft/  o 


‘  III  the  heavy  atllietion  that  has  oeeurred  to  Lady  E - in  the 

death  ol*  lier  liusband,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  kind-hearted  men 
that  ever  existed,  tlie  thought  of  the  ill-provided  state  in  wliieh  she  is 
left  lias,  even  during  the  first  liours  of  a  grief  as  sincere  as  it  is  deep, 
iiidiieeil  me  to  address  you,  who  was  the  friend  of  her  departed  husband. 
\ou  ar(‘  aware  that  ])oor  dear  Loril  C — ’s  eircumstances  weri^  in  a 
most  emliarrassed  state,  so  inueli  so  that  the  anxiety  and  increasing 
uneasiness  oceasumed  by  them,  and  the  knowledge  that  at  his  death 
his  w  ife  and  child  would  be  left  so  ill  oil',  preyed  so  heavily  on  his  mind 
as  to  have  produced  the  fatal  event  that  oeeurred  on  Suiulay  last.  .  .  . 
^  ou  are  that  the  pension  he  had  reverts  io  his  eldest  son^  but  with 

a  saving  of  one  thousand  a  year  to  the  country  ;  but  of  this  sacinp  to 
the  eon n in/  might  not  you  as  an  act  of  kindness  to  an  old  friend,  and 
of  generosity  to  the  w’idow  and  child  of  an  old  and  faithful  public 

servant,  recommend  some  provision  to  be  made  for  Lady  F - and 

her  daughter?  The  health  of  poor  J^ady  C - is  such  as  to  have 

little  hope  that  her  life  will  be  long  sjiarcd  ;  therefore,  a  pension  to 
revert  to  Lord  C — ’s  daughter  at  her  death  w'ould  not  be  unn*asoii- 

^hle . Ill  a  few'  days  the  sessions  (sic)  wull  close,  and  before'  it 

does,  1  ap|)eal  to  those  good  feelings  which  1  am  sure  fdl  your  breast, 
to  take  some  step  to  obtain  a  provision  I’or  the  widow'  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Lord  C - .’ — Vol.  iii.  p.  135. 

To  this  prudential  and  pathetic  appeal  the  ungenerous  Sir 
Rolxjrt  coldly  replied — 


‘  How  deeply  he  regretted  that  he  could  not  feel  justified  in  making 
*ny  proposal  to  l^irliament  for  a  provision  for  the  widow'  and  daughter 
ot  hLs  lamented  friend  Lord  C - .  3’he  provision  made  for  a  person 
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holding  the  ofBce  wliicli  had  been  held  by  liim  on  his  retirement  was 
more  lil)eral  than  that  made  lor  any  other  public  servant.  In  the 
case  of  a  minister  of  tin*  CVown,  entitled  from  the  inadeijuaev  of  his 
]>rivate  means  to  claim  a  retiring  allowance,  the  amount  was  limit  ed  to 
dL*2(K)0  ]»er  annum ;  no  ])rovision  whatever  was  made  for  the  widow. 

The  provision  made  for  Lord  C - was  an  annual  pension  of  i'k)(K) 

for  his  own  life  and  £3000  for  his  son,  until  his  son  should  sucard  to 
a  lucrative  sinecure  ojlice.* 


The  untiring  benevolence  of  the  noble  lady  sent  forth  another 
epistle  to  the  Premier  on  the  5tli  of  August  following.  Still  the 
stern  statesman  would  not  be  moved  to  consideration  of  the 
forlorn.  ‘  He  could  not  think  it  would  be  for  the  real  advantage 
of  the  family  of  the  late  lord,  even  if  the  moans  existed,  that  a  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  his  daughter  from  the  Civil  List.  The 
W’hole  sum  available  for  the  grant  of  pensions  for  the  pre.sent  year 
w'lus  .X^70().  From  such  a  fund  was  the  vain  atteni])t  to  be  made, 
that  had  to  meet  the  various  claims  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Crown, 
foiinded  ujmn  personal  service  to  the  Crown  ;  public  service  not 
otherwise  j)rovided  for,  and  eminent  literary  and  scientific  merit.' 

A  third  missive  of  charity  implored  a  very  limited  ])rovision  for 

‘a  daughter  of  Lord  C - hy  a  former  hxishand,'  for  so  says 

!Mr.  Madden’s  text.  Alas!  an  uiii^rateful  country  left  virtue 
to  its  own  reward,  and  three  thousand  a  year. 

Some  may  be  curious  to  learn  the  personality  of  this  lamented 

lord.  What  Lord  C - ,  vegetating  on  the  miserable  pittance  of 

<X^  tOOO,  with  a  thousand  less  to  heir  expectant  from  tin*  Parlia- 
inentarv  fund,  died  in  embarrassed  circumstances  on  a  Sundav 
in  July,  in  1845?  Perhaps  research  might  show"  that  one  ^Ir. 
Manners  Sutton,  raised  from  First  Commoner  of  England  to 
Viscount  of  C^anterbury,  who  married  for  wdfe  a  certain  Mrs. 
Ellen  Home  Purves  ixee  Pow’er,  and  who  had  for  sister  brilliant 
Lady  Plessington,  might  fit  as  counterpart  to  the  dc.scrip- 
tion.  At  any  rate,  let  us  rejoice  in  our  precious  privileges  of 
a  peeragf  / 

As  a  lady  of  letters  our  fair  patroness  of  lions  and  distres.sed 
peers  held  very  lofty  rank.  Some  write  by  love  of  fame,  more 
perhaps  from  dread  of  famine.  Very  few'  have  wTitten,  as  the 
J.»ady  Ple.s.sington,  from  pure  benevolence,  for  such  is  the  theory 
of  her  admiring  hiographer.  To  keep  up  the  hospitality  ot  Gore 
House,  her  ladyship  kindly  condescended  to  enter  the  market  of 
letters  in  rather  a  general  way ;  a  grand  example  ot  humility 
with  exalted  station.  She  edited  ‘  Annuals,’  and  ‘  Gems,  and 
‘  Books  of  Beauty,’  wdiere  fair  faces  w’ere  put  in  print  w  ith  the 
compliments  of  noble,  honourable,  and  right  honourable  ])Ot*tastic 
admirers,  and  name  or  benevolence  of  noble  editor  drew  its 
average  annual  thousand  or  so.  She  contributed  heavily  to  the 
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diffusion  of  light  letters*  over  library  and  other  counters,  relieved 
bv  romance  the  racing  records  of  a  Sunday  journal,  and  for  the 
trilling  consideration  of  some  a  year,  even  entered  lists 

with  the  immortal  Mr.  Jenkins,  as  a  fiishionable  reporter  on  the 
dailv  press.  An  ungrateful  public  did  not  repay  the  condescending 
benevolence  of  the  noble  lady ;  for,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  the 
Blessington  novels  lay  heavy  on  tlie  market.  Shame  on  the  age 
that  could  not  appreciate  a  mind  too  vast  for  the  capacity  of  a 
single  language  ;  which  required  a  composite  of  tongues — (jallic 
point  with  English  strength  to  exj)ress  all  the  fulness  of  her 
tlowing  genius.  Mr.  Madden  modestly  asserts  that  it  w'as  not  of 
the  higliest  order,  that  it  lacked  creative  power,  constructive 
skill,  and  truth  in  character,  too,  and  even  hints  the  possibility 
that  literature  may  lament  its  memory.  A  genius,  perhaps,  with¬ 
out  anv  ? 

The  life  and  remains  of  Dame  A])hrodite  of  Paphos  omitting 
the  elegant  Adonis  would  not  be  less  true  to  history  than 
Blessington  without  Count  D’Orsay.  The  Count  belonged  as 
much  to  Gore  House  as  any  of  its  ornaments  or  treasures — the 
Laurence  of  its  mistress,  or  the  precious  golden  lock  of  the  Borgia. 
What  a  strange  combination  of  the  mean  and  the  magniticent  in 
that  paragon  of  dandies,  expecting  the  commission  of  unlimited 
credits  for  setting  fashions,  and  arbiter  elegantiariua  of  chival¬ 
ries  to  the  universe.  What  a  genius  lost  to  tailoring  by  sheer 
accident  of  birth ;  what  an  artist,  perhaps,  had  Fortune  not  sent 
him  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  Teufelsdrbckh,  that  society  is 
founded  upon  cloth.  By  bond  of  law  and  Hymen  the  Count 
from  early  years  belonged  to  the  house  of  Blessington.  It  was 
bargained  and  settled  by  will  that  the  Count  should  marry  the 
fortune  of  one  of  the  Earl’s  daughters.  Tiie  settlement  of  large 
estates  depended  on  the  choice.  In  1827  choice  fell  on  the  Lady 
Harriet  Frances  Gardiner,  wlio  was  married  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  by  legal  formality  separated  at  twenty-five.  The  Count’s 
debts  are  nearly  as  famous  as  his  dandyism.  Upwards  of 
PI 00,000  are  stated  to  have  been  paid  to  his  creditors  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Irish  estate  which  came  to  him  in  the  matrimo¬ 
nial  lot.  A  vast  deal  is  said  of  his  chivalry  and  gentlemanly 
feeling.  A  choice  instance  of  his  courtesy  was  the  address  to 


*  Tliosc  wore  the  works  of  Liulv  Blessini'ton : — The  Magie  liiuitcni,  1822  ; 
Sketches  and  Fragments,  1.822;  journal  of  (h)nversati()ns  witli  Ijord  Byron, 
Grace  Ciissidy,  or  the  llepealers,  1838;  Mercdyth,  1833;  The  Two 
friends.  1835  ;  The  Victims  of  Society,  1837  ;  Confessions  of  an  1‘dderly  Lady, 
1S3S;  The  (iovcrncss,  1S3U;  The  Idler  in  Italy,  183U;  The  Idler  in  France, 
IStl;  The  Lottery  of  Life,  1812;  Strathern,  1845;  Memoirs  ot  a  Femmc-dc- 
thainhrc,  181G;  Lionel  Deerhurst,  18 IG;  Mannaduke  Herbert,  1817;  Couutry 
Quarters,  1850. 
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young  Matthews,  guest  of  his  father-in-law,  in  the  presence  of 
two  ladies: — ‘  Vous  ties  iin  inauvais  blaguer,  par  Dieu,  la  plus 
grande  l>ete,  et  hlaguer  que  j  ai  jamais  rencontre,  et  la  ])reniiere 
fois  que  vous  mo  parlez  comnie  <;a,  je  vous  casserai  la  tcte,  et  je 
vous  jetterez  par  la  fenetre 

The  development  of  the  talents  of  ridiculous  people  was  one  of 
the  elegant  entertainments  of  Blessingtonia,  and  the  Count  was 
a  great  proticient  in  the  art.  Select  specimens  are  given  of  the 
fun  made  of  an  unfortunate  Smith,  lieutenant  of  the  Koyal  Navv, 
and  commander  of  the  Blessington  yacht,  because  the  luckless 
navigator  had  no  Admiralty  interest  to  get  him  posted,*  and 
of  a  cerUiin  Monsieur  Julien,  in  youth  secretary  to  llobospicrre, 
;uk1  in  dotage  the  butt  of  brilliant  Gore  House.  The  Julien 
exhibition  indeed  must  have  been  considered  as  vastly  interest¬ 
ing  and  clever,  for  it  is  at  least  related  twice  over  by  Mr. 
Maddeu.i*  In  high  life  this  is  technically  termed  *  drawing  out 
in  low  life  ‘  chatting,'  and  cabmen  are  perfonners  of  remarkable 
talimt. 


Hunted  by  ignoble  bailiffs,  the  Count,  portmanteau  in  his  own 
noble  hand,  took  nocturnal  flight  to  the  republican  Pans,  then 
nded  by  his  princely  friend  the  President.  In  the  ]>rince, 
whom  he  hatl  hel])ed  in  need,  he  trusted  to  find  a  friend  in  his 
own  stress  of  fortune.  D’Orsay  was  politely  received  in  the 
palaces  of  the  republic,  and  learnt  the  lesson  of  those  who  y>ut 
their  trust  in  princes.  It  is  said  that  he  even  used  his  penjonal 
influence  to  keep  his  ancient  friend  true  to  the  oath  sworn  to  the 
republic  ;  and  to  his  credit,  and  with  more  certainty  is  it 
reported,  that  lie  publicly  cidled  the  elat  the  greatest 

p<.>litical  swindle  ever  ])ractised  in  the  world.  This  may  account 
for  ])residential,  if  it  does  not  for  imperial  coolness.  When  he  lay 
on  the  bed  of  death  in  August,  1852,  the  Emperor  named  him 
Superintendent  of  the  Fine  Arts.  There  was  one  action  for  which 


the  Count  H’Orsay  deserves  respectful  remembrance.  He  burnt 
his  diary — the  sparkling  diary  said  to  suqiass  De  Graininont. 
Its  reputation  wjis  wide,  and  tempting  offers  were  made  for  ]»ul)- 
liaition,  but  he  would  not  violate  the  [irivacies  of  life — he  burnt 
it  to  avoid  the  tempters.  Sic  imiusit  (jloria — dandy! 

With  the  flight  of  D'Orsay  fell  a  dynasty  of  the  world  of 
fashion,  llude  men  in  possession  sate  where  Bles.singtoii  once  had 
given  law.  Her  reign  w:is  at  an  end.  How  many  wept  the  tall  ? 
Her  French  valet,  rejxirting  to  his  mistre.ss  the  closing  scene  at 
Gore  House,  relates  how  ‘  M.  Thackeray  est  venu  aussi,  et  avait 
les  larmes  aux  yeux  en  parUint.  C'est  peut  etre  la  seule  perwnine 
(jue  j’ai  vu  leellement  atfecte  en  votre  depart.’  ^Melancholy  cpitajm 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  105. 


f  lb.  p.  180,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  201. 
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on  the  departed  grandeur  of  Gore  House.  A  year  or  so  later,  it  be¬ 
came  the  ‘  Symposium'  of  a  French  cook,  where  the  million  might 
dine  at  eighteenptmce.  Wilberforce  !  Blessington  !  Soyer  !  To 
wliat  popular  uses  may  not  pahiccs  in  time  come  ? 

Whore  Wilberforce  oft  tliouicht  and  Blessiii£:^ton  was  toasted, 

Lo  I  there  for  all  inankiiid,  the  mighty  Soyer  roasted. 

As  for  all  that  remained  of  Marguerite  of  Blessington,  in  April 
she  too  went  to  Paris,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  June,  1849. 

No  character  of  greatness  can  be  complete  without  its  cha¬ 
racteristic.  Born  to  modest  estate,  the  widow  Farmer  won  a 
title  to  greatness.  Charming,  conversational,  and  a  co\intess, 
thirty  thousand  made  pleasant  the  path  to  its  giddiest  heights. 
She  received  daily  from  10  to  12  P.M.,  sate  in  attitude  liigli 
priestess  of  Minerva  on  satin,  sentiment,  and  sarcasm,  w’ooed 
the  Muses,  and  amused  all  who  wooed  her.  Poets  placed  poesy, 
and  ]X)liticians  the  more  solid  praise  of  places  at  her  feet.  To 
cultivate  aocpiaintances  she  cultivated  letters,  and  laboriously 
forced  tender  annuals  and  perennials  for  the  market.  She  was 
the  grave  predecessor  of  the  comic  annuals,  raising  buds  of 
beauty  with  more  regularity  than  tlie  Spring.  She  conversed 
with  Lord  Byron,  and  idled  through  Italy,  France,  and  the  world 
of  fashion.  Publishers  came  lowly  to  her  shrine,  but,  ingrate, 
seldom  returned  again.  Her  genius  was  not  creative  of  new 
literature,  but  she  invented  the  Parisian-Englisli  toncfue.  She 

'  o  o 

was  of  an  affectionate  nature,  and  had  Platonic  affections.  She 
had  great  credit  for  generosity,  much  sympathy  for  elegant  sorrow, 
uncommon  notions  of  propriety  and  unexceptionable  cookery. 
She  was  perfection — Venus,  Minerva,  and  the  Countess.  She 
was  of  the  religion  of  Rochefoucault,  worshipped  devoutly  the 
world,  and  wondered,  when  dinners  were  no  more,  that  she  had 
no  more  diners.  She  died,  was  buried,  and  is  immortalized  in 
three  volumes. 

Two  of  the  three  are  devoted  to  correspondence.  Anybody 
who  had  a  name  could  go  to  Gore  House,  and  as  the  lions  were  for 
the  most  part  of  a  literary  turn,  the  work  has  variety.  It  embraces 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  opinions  and  men,  from  Louis  Blanc  to 
I^uis  Bonaparte  ;  from  his  Grace  of  Wellington  down  to  the  very 
incest  little  grace  that  ever  hymned  the  prettiest  sentiment  of 
the  boudoir.  But  wdth  all  these  graces,  we  who  went  conscien¬ 
tiously  through,  found  it  ratlier  heavy  reading.  Everybody  in 
his  or  her  c.stimation  is  a  brilliant  creature,  full  of  genius,  and 
the  compliment  passes  round  the  whole  circle  and  back  again. 
The  fulness  of  genius  will  assuredly  not  be  found  in  this  epis¬ 
tolary  collection.  Mole-eyes  of  hereafter  may  profit,  but  a  present 
^ge  wall  liardly  dig  for  gold  amongst  the  shale  of  Cornwall. 


1 
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The  Iron  Duke  here  becomes  the  ironical.  This,  in  newspaper 
phrase,  would  certiiinly  be  a  ‘  characteristic  epistle  — 

‘  Januar}’  16th,  1S30. 

‘  I  am  much  flattered  by  your  ladyship’s  recollection,  evinced  liy 
your  reeommendation  of*  a  gentleman  to  be  appointed  Provost  of’  Wor- 
cester  College,  Oxford. 

‘  Since  1  heard  of  the  vacancy  in  that  ollice,  which  it  hccoines 
my  duty  to  fill,  in  my  capacity  of  Chancellor  of  the  Universitv 
1  had  been  considering  the  (jualifications  of  the  several  candidates, 
not  less  than  seventy  in  number ;  and  consulting  with  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  the  heads  of  the  University,  in  respect  to  the  choice  to 
be  made. 

‘  I  acknowledge  that  it  never  occiUTcd  to  me  to  refer  to  the  ladies, 
and  1  return  my  thanks  to  the  one  who  has  assisted  me  with  her 
counsel. 

‘  1  am  ai)prehcnsivc,  however,  that  1  cannot  hold  out  expectations  to 
Mr.  Landor  that  he  will  be  appointed. 

‘  d’he  Provost  of  Worcester  College  has  the  government  of  that  insti¬ 
tution.  ’rhe  (pialilieations  recpiired  to  enable  him  to  ])erforin  the 
duties  of  the  oflice  are  various,  and  (piite  dilferent  from  those  which 
have  attracted  your  attention  towards  Mr.  liandor.  In  the  choice 
which  1  shall  make,  1  must  satisfy  not  only  the  College  and  its 
visitors,  but  the  University,  the  Church,  and  the  public  at  large. 

‘  1  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  excuse  me  if  1  decline  to  attend  to 
your  wishes  upon  this  occasion. 

‘  Jielieve  me  ever  your  most  faithful  servant, 

‘  Wellington.’ — Vol.  iii.  !>.  20. 

The  Duke,  on  the  0th  of  April,  181:9,  wrote  this  curious  epistle 
to  the  C’ouut  D’Orsay  : — 


‘.le  UK*  n'jouis  de  la  ])ros])erite  de  la  France  et  du  succes  de  M.  Ic 
IhvsidcMit  de  la  lu*]nibli(pie.  ’font  tend  vers  la  ])crmanence  de  la  ]>aix 
de  I’Kurope,  (pii  est  neeessaire  ])Our  le  bonheur  de  chacun.  Votre  aim 
tres  devoue,  Wellin'(JTon.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  857. 


Wellesley  is  here  very  chussic  after  the  school  of  Eton,  and  quite 
satisfied  that  the  page  of  history  is  large  enough  for  all  the  Wel¬ 
lesleys.  We  cannot  remember  that  there  is  anything  very 
wonderful  in  the  ])rivate  sentiments  of  any  of  the  other  statesmen 
collected.  l..ord  J.)urham  is  ])atriotic,  and  values  his  own  inde- 
]>em fence  too  much  to  solicit  any  place  even  for  his  nearest 
relative  or  dearest  friend,  aiul  even  seems  to  have  been  j)lace- 
hunted  to  the  loss  of  temper.  Glenelg,  too,  is  a  victim,  it  more 
complaisiint.  Poor  Lord  John  RusselPs  Pegasus  was  yokeil 
to  a  very  heavy  cart: — ‘Although  I  am  in  opposition  (leb.  a. 
18tS),  I  have  got  my  head  so  muddled  with  politics,  that  I  cannot 
turn  my  mind  with  any  effect  to  higher  and  more  agreeable 
]mrsuits.  In  short,  I  am  <]uite  untit  to  contribute  to  ‘  Tlie  Book 
of  Beauty,*  and  almost  reduced  to  the  state  of  “  the  beast. '  Tins 
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it  is  to  get  harnessed  in  the  State  car.'  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poet- 
statesman  ! 

Ahinger  mixes  law,  literature,  and  coinplimcTit ;  Lyndhiirst 
simply  excuses  himself  from  dining,  and  Brougham  displays 
magnanimity  and  the  earnestness  of  his  love  for  law  reform  : — 

‘  1  wish  you  would  tell  your  clever  and  1  believe  honest  friend  of 
the  paper,  that  1  have  given  up  both  my  ])roseeutions  Ix'lore  he  said  a 
word.  1  did,  because  on  retlection  1  believed  I  shoidd  only  oy)press 
him  to  whom  I  really  wished  no  harm,  hut  should  ohstruet  full  and 
frc*e  discussion  of  ])ublic  men’s  conduet  and  characters.  1  also  add, 
that  whether  his  eandid  statement  just  sent  me  had  aj)peared  or  no,  1 
should  have  done  this;  but  now  he  has  shown  some  rei)entancc,  I  being 
his  confessor,  must  prescribe  a  small  penance,  and  it  is  this.  Let  him 
do  something  (no  man  can  do  so  better)  in  furtherance  of  what  is  most 
near  my  heart,  law  reform,  and  especially  of  the  criminal  code.  1  have 
rca.son  to  believe  (enfre  nans')  that  if  the  liberal  ])ress  gave  it  a  lift, 
the  Government  will  do  it ;  and  this  is  enormously  valuable.  Let  him 
do  this,  and  he  may  abuse  me  weekly  and  1  never  shall  complain.’ — 


D’Lsraoli,  who  by  the  way  drops  all  Christianity  in  signature, 
is  literary,  but  once  oracular  on  the  last  day  of  memorable  18  t8  : 
— ‘  1  must  offer  you  our  congratulations  on  Guiche's  marriage, 
which  is,  we  hope,  all  you  wish  ;  and  also  on  the  success  of  the 
future  iinperator.' 

For  practical  politics,  of  special  interest  at  the  present  writing, 
we  must,  how’ever,  turn  to  the  letters  of  the  author  of  ‘  Peter 
Simple.'  Poor  Captain  Marryat  served  an  ungrateful  party, 
spent  PbOOO  or  PTOOOin  the  Tower  Hamlets  election,  invariably 
‘laboured  very  hard  to  infuse  conservative  ideas,'  and  could  not 
get  a  ship.  Captain  M.  aspired  to  be  Sir  F.,  but  the  fountain  of 
honour  would  not  iiow.  Sir  James  Graham  requested  the  star 
of  the  Guel{)h  and  knighthood  : — 

‘To  this  recpicst  his  Majesty  King  William  was  ])leased  to  reidy,  in 
his  usual  frank  off-hand  way,  “  Oh,  yes,  Marryat,  1  know — bring  him 
here  on  Thursday”  (the  day  of  application  having  been  Monday).  But 
it  a])pears  that  while  my  “greatness  was  ri])ening,”  some  kind  friend 
informed  his  Majesty  that  i  had  once  written  a  pari])hlet  on  impress- 
inent.  And  when  Sir  .lames  saw  his  Majesty  on  the  Wednesday,  the 
king  said  to  him,  “  By  the  bye,  Marryat  wrote  a  work  on  imj)ressment, 
1  hear  (whether  for  or  against  his  Majesty  did  not  deign  to  impure). 
I  wont  give  him  anythintr  addinjjr,  in  his  wonted  free  and  easy  style. 
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custom,  the  lords  should  leave  table  with  the  ladies,  he  solilo¬ 
quized,  to  the  <;rcat  dismay  of  a  Whig  lady,  who  interpreted 
politically,  ‘I  think  we  must  go  out  altogether/  ^Ir.  Madden 
records  au  amazing  instance  of  diplomatic  cleverness  and  pro¬ 
fundity  : — 


‘  Wliilc  holding  the  oiVice  of  ^liiiister  for  Foreign  AllUirs,  an  amus¬ 
ing  instance  oeciimnl  of  his  absence  of  mind,  even  in  his  otlicial  capacitv. 
Some  misntuh‘rstanding  had  Liken  j)lace  between  the  Hussian  and  the 
French  government—  the  object  of  the  English  ministry  being  to 
mediate  between  these  ]>ow’ers — Lord  Dudley  had  to  forward  private 
despatebee  to  botli  goveniinents  ol’  great  inqKjrtanee,  which  rendered 
it  net'essary  to  keep  each  government  ignorant  of  the  communication 
naade  to  the  other  power.  Lord  Dudley,  in  one  of  his  eustoinarv  fits 
of  absence  of  mind,  eneloscnl  the  letter  for  the  Kussian  minister  in  the 
envelope  addressed  to  the  French,  and  vice  versa.  When  the  mistake 
was  discovered,  Lord  Dudley  was  greatly  agitated.  But  his  anxiety 
w'as  speedily  ternnnated  hy  a  communication  from  the  Knglisli  amhas- 
.sa<lor  at  Paris,  stating  that  his  exeellency  the  French  minister  had 
returned  the  letter  tor  the  Kussian  minister  which  had  lH‘en  stmt  to 
him,  sa\dng — “  .lesuis  trop  tin,  pour  etre  pns  jxir  tel  artifice  de  Milord 
Dudley/’  ’—lb.  p.  d‘JS. 

Prince  Scbwiirzenburg  calls  my  lady  au  angel  in  very  elegant 
French,  and  hislettei's  are  better  than  his  statesmanship.  Count 
Matuschewdtz,  in  English  ecjiially  good,  attains  a  knowledge 
aln>vo  liberal  wisdom,  on  the  ditierences  that  be  'twixt  Whig  and 
Toi-y. 

I'he  grandees  ])uro,  of  whom  the  Duke  D’Ossuuii  is  jiiinio 
magniheo,  are  chietiy  to  be  noted  for  the  splendid  style  of  an¬ 
nouncement  when  grandees  condescend  to  die. 

The  literary  lions  don’t  shine  intensely.  ^loore  twinkles, 
Campbell  is  cold,  but  many  little  birds  of  song  cliirrup  loudly 
enough.  Bulwer  wrote  in  liis  dandiacal  days  wdien  it  was  elegant 
to  bo  sick  of  life ;  before  cold  water  and  the  ‘  Caxtons.’  Boz  dues 
not  startle  as  a  liishionable  corresjK)udent.  His  literature  will  be 
better  liked  than  his  letters  ;  and  he  himself  considered  more  at 
home  in  Den  of  Eatanswill  than  Gore  of  Kensington.  Monsieur 
Thiickeray,  with  pnidence  probably,  did  not  write  letters  lor  the 
profit  of  letter  collectors.  Landor  is  the  best  of  all  the  letter- 
writers  then' — witty  and  wise  ;  but  it  will  be  hard  for  many  to 
figure  Walter  Savage  Lamlor  in  the  den  of  lions.  Rough  0  d 
Parr  melted  before  ‘  the  gorgeous  Lady  Blessington/  was  ready 
to  forego  his  twenty  pipes  of  an  evening,  and  wrote  her  ladyship 
an  introductory  note  to  Juvenal,  which  may  strike  one  to 
appropriate  as  Cato  might  have  been  at  the  banquet  ot 
malchio. 

The  wits  professional  are  dreadfully  funny  dogs.  Here  is  the 
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verv  finest  specimen  of  the  collection  to  immortalize  the  memory 
of  James  Smith  : — 

‘  Dehrott  the  wondrous  fact  allows, 

You’ll  find  it  printed  in  his  book; 

The  Fier  that  steinni’d  the  tide  at  Cows, 

Could  only  be  Lord  Bull  in  brook' — ib.  p.  210. 

What  an  amazing  pier  that  could  stand  ,  the  torrent  of  so  many 
wits.  The  same  pier  inspired  Jekyll  of  much  jocular  renown. 
Tlie  italics,  like  the  wit,  are  the  private  property  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Jekyll: — ‘The  French  admiral  Mackau  squalled 
horribly  at  Cherbourg,  when  he  found  himself  invaded  by  a 
squadron  of  Coivef^.  They  have  swamped  the  pretty  town  of 
Southampton  with  a  new  though  they  had  Lord  Ashton, 
an  old  Irish  peer  residing  there,  whom  they  might  have  repaired 
for  the  purpose.^  Wonderful ! 

The  bulk  of  the  collection  is  of  miscellaneous  greatness.  Cell, 
Vice-Chamberlain  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  cias.sic  antiquary, 
go.ssips  at  great  length.  Poor  Sir  William,  between  pension- 
8top])age,  publishers,  and  the  gout,  is  a  sad  specimen  of  a  fine 
old  fashionable  gentleman  running  to  seed.  We  hxirn  that  his 
royal  mistress  read  a  classic  line  rather  known  to  quoters  : — 

‘  O  trumpery,  O  Closes !’ 

and  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  up  ])oetry  b(jcausc  Byron  beat 
him  ;  but  meant,  at  Naples,  to  try  again.  Apropos  of  the  Great 
Unknown,  Sir  William  is  in  a  constant  fever  of  wrath  against 
Locklnirt,  because  that  hard-hearted  man  of  biography  would  not 
use  a  Neapolitan  sketch  by  Gell’s  own  classic  hand,  wherein  was 
specially  suppressed  ‘  everything  which  might  have  been  put  in 
a  ludicrous  light,  out  of  respect  and  regard  to  Sir  Walter.' 
Much  else  is  there  to  amuse  in  the  tniscellaneous  troubles, 
tribulations,  and  trivialities  of  Annual  editors  and  contributors, 
which  will  no  doubt  find  their  due  appreciation  in  fair  celes¬ 
tial  circles  of  Mayfair.  We  were  very  much  edified  by  a  lady 
lion  of  America,  who  mildly  hoped  that  her  Dear  Lady  Blessington 
W'ould  ‘  condescend  to  reply  and  of  an  English  ditto,  who 
sought  lordly  patronage  on  the  patriotic  grounds  of  travelling  all 
the  way  to  India  to  make  a  book,  when  she  might  have  gone  to 
America.  The  entertainer  of  all  the  lions  herself  shines  with 
wondrous  light ;  who  can  doubt  the  reach  of  a  genius,  so  pene¬ 
trating  of  ken,  which  hails  Drummond  as  first  poet  of  his  ago? 

Dividing  mankind  into  the  single,  married,  and  separated,  it  is 
cunous  to  note  how  very  many  of  the  brilliant  throng  had  been 
^fortunate  in  matrimony.  The  world  was  wont  to  talk  a  grea4/ 
deal  about  Gore  House.  The  historian  says  nothing.  Does 
fiUfcnce  signify  assent  ? 
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If  there  is  not  much  morality  to  enlighten  labonoiis  readers 
throuj^h  these  volumes,  one  im])ortant  moral  may  he  derived,  that 
lions  should  he  very  cautious  when  they  write  letters  to  collectors 
of  lions ;  or  hotter  still,  that  they  should  not  write  at  all,  for 
biographers  and  the  bibliopoles  don't,  generally  speaking,  elevate 
the  lion  character  for  futurity.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  pnisunied 
the  present  biographer  duly  obtained  leave  and  licence  of  all  the 
world  transcribed ;  but  luul  he  equal  licence,  or  did  he  take  it,  of  the 
described  ?  As  a  chivalrous  and  charitable  editor,  he  of  course 
consulted  jMadame  Dudevant  before  he  ])ublished  the  amiable 
gossi])  of  a  diplomatic  correspondent  of  Blessingtou  House. 

The  work  might  have  been  vastly  improved  had  the  biographer 
thought  sometimes  of  Noah.  His  talent  for  book-making  is 
remarkable,  and  might  have  become  useful,  ])rovided  facts  could 
be  depended  upon.  Various  readings,  which  cannot  always  be 
attributed  to  the  ])rinter,  of  one  of  the  most  careles.sly  printed 
books  we  ever  waded  through,  are  calculated  much  to  lead  to 
doubt  if  not  di.scredit.  Some  of  the  geographic  lore  is  wonderful 
for  a  traveller,  and  may  to  posterity  open  as  many  vexed  (pies- 
tions  as  Herodotus.  Praise  be  to  him  nevertheless,  for  cutting  out  a 
new  path  in  the  biographic  line.  When  lions  of  every  roar  are  daily 
biographized,  why  should  not  the  Lady  Leo  have  her  share  ? 


Art.  11. —  Chrisiianiiif  in  Turkey;  a  Narrative  of  the  Vrote-^tant 
Reformation  in  the.  Armenian  Church,  Pv  H.  (».  O.  Dwigld, 
Constantinople.  12mo.  pp.  300.  London:  Xisbot. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  present  war  has  been  to  excite  an 
unwont(\l  desire  for  trustworthy  information  respecting  the  .social 
ami  eccle.siastical  condition  of  the  non-Mohammedan  portion  of 
the  Sultan’s  subjects.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  been  informed, 
that  within  the  last  few  years  extensive  moditications  have  taken 
place  in  the  attitude  of  the  supreme  government  towards  them; 
that  the  status  of  the  population  professing  Christianity 
been  extensively  ameliorated  ;  that  more  is  left  to  the  steady 
operationof  a  moditied  law,  andle.ss  and  less  to  the  mere  ur/xVriUjn 
of  the  local  authorities  ;  that,  in  fact,  changes  have  occiured 
the  whole  system  of  administration  unprecedented  in  the  previou.'» 
history  of  Ottoman  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  that  within  a  recent  p<  riodj 
Chri.stians — e.xcellent  subjects  of  the  Sultan — have  experience 
severe  persecution.  That  individuals  and  whole  communities 
have  endured  cmel  and  harassing  ill-usage;  that  oven  in  die 
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saiictiiarv  itself  ministers  of  the  Word  have  suffered  the  terrible 
and  dei^rading  punishment  of  the  bastinado  ;  and  that  protracted 
imprisoninent,  secular  ruin,  and  even  death  have  been  the  conse- 
(jiieiice  of  the  shameless  oppressions  to  which  Christian  men  are 
still  subjected.  Listening  to  these  tales  of  wrong,  the  impression 
is  naturally  made  on  the  less  diligent  inquirer  that  the  Turkish 
Government  raised  this  persecution,  and  instituted  these  barbarous 
punishments.  Christians  being  the  aggrieved,  the  conclusion 
is  too  readily  reached,  that  none  but  Alohammedans  could  have 
been  the  aggressors  ;  and  hence  it  is  eagerly,  but  very  thought¬ 
lessly  urged,  that  some  great  Christian  power  should  assume  a 
protectorship  over  the  unfortunate  sutierers  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness  whose  lot  is  cast  witliin  the  territories  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte. 


An  attentive  perusal  of  Mr.  Dwight’s  very  interesting  and 
timely  volume  will  tend  to  elucidate  many  points  of  great 
importance.  It  taitlifully  exposes  the  real  character  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  Armenian  Churcli  ;  not,  indeed,  the 
largest,  but  certainly  not  the  least  intluential  of  those  ecclesiastical 
systems  which  })resent  to  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  ])rophet 


the  only  exemplification  of  Christianity  with  which  they  have 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted,  lie  candidly  ])ortrays 
its  deficiencies,  and  traces  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  new 
spirit  which  has  recently  sprung  up  in  that  community,  fraught 
with  most  hopeful  and  yet  undeveloped  results. 

From  Mr.  llwight’s  testimony  we  are  led  to  the  painful  con¬ 
clusion  that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the  persecution  is  raised 
by  Christians  against  Christians  ;  that  the  sufferers  are  Pro¬ 
testant  dissenters  from  a  corrupt  church  ;  that  the  most  active 
agents  are  professed  Christians,  members,  othcers,  hierarchs  in 
that  Church  ;  and  that  if  the  Turkish  authorities  ever  interfere, 
it  is  when  some  false  charge  of  debt,  or  of  riot  ecjually  false, 
sustained  by  perjury,  is  brought  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
apiinst  some  poor  Puritans  whom  they  are  determined  to  ruin. 
Jurther,  in  perusing  this  volume,  we  are  imjjrcssed  with  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  that  the  influential  movement  towards  a  purer 
worship  and  a  more  scri])tural  creed  did  not  take  place  under  the 
protectorate  of  Austria,  nor  within  the  dominions  of  the  Czar,  but 
under  the  more  mild  and  merciful  sceptre  of  Abdul  M(‘djid. 
The  thing  of  all  others  most  to  be  dreaded  by  any  who  desire 
the  success  of  this  awakening  in  the  Armenian  Church,  is  the 
protectorate  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Itussias  over  the 
Christians  in  Turkey. 

Ihe  Armenians  have  been  called  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the 
Last,  hying  distinguished  amongst  Orientals  l)y  their  industry, 
enterprise,  perseverance,  trading  capacities,  and  wealth.  They 
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are  found  in  almost  every  important  city  of  Asia ;  their  mercantile 
engagements  find  agencies  extending  from  Canton  to  Coiistanti- 
no]>le  ;  so  that,  should  they  ever  become  possessed  of  Christianity 
in  its  vital  and  spiritual  power,  they  will  prove  most  valuable 
instniments  in  its  general  diffusion  throughout  the  East. 

The  original  seat  of  this  ancient  race  is  the  country  that  lies 
round  about  Mount  Ararat;  but  in  the  height  of  their  power 
they  extended  from  the  Caspian,  westerly,  through  the  whole 
of  that  region  now  called  Asiatic  Turkey,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  whole  number  of  Armenians  at  present  in 
tlie  world  is  estimated  at  about  3,0(K),00(),  nearly  two-thirds  of 
whom  tare  inhabitants  of  Turkey  ;  many  are  found  in  Persia ; 
they  abound  also  in  Georgia,  where  they  must  now  bo  regarded 
as  subjects  of  the  Czar. 

Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  Armenia  in  the  times  of 
the  Ajx>stles  ;  according  to  popular  tradition,  by  Thaddeus.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  probable  that  Christian  truth  won  its  way  to 
the  lieart  of  individuals,  who  were  subsecpiently  associated 
together  for  woi*ship  and  discipline  in  organized  societies  or 
churches  ;  these  would  be  met  with  chiefly  in  the  towns,  whilst  the 
mass  of  the  population  remained,  we  suppose,  unaffected  by  the 
princijdes  of  the  Gospid.  Whatever  may  be  the  correct  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fiict,  it  appears  certain  that  in  the  third  century  of  our 
era,  the  Armenian  nation  as  such  was  idolatrous. 

At  that  period,  Gregory,  called  Loosavorich  (the  Illuminator), 
an  Annenian  of  royal  des(?ent,  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ. 
Through  his  influence,  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  coiirt  and  the  nation  became  nominally  Christian ;  a  ])ro- 
fossion  which  the  Armenians  have  ever  since  maintained. 
Although  the  Scriptures  were  soon  afteVwards  translated  from  the 
(Jreek  into  the  Armenian  tongnie,  the  character  of  the  religion 
planted  by  Gregory  was,  we  fear,  largely  affected  by  superstition 
and  error  ;  for  the  most  ancient  books  of  theology,  as  well  as  the 
old  liturgies  of  the  Armenian  Church  that  have  come  to  light, 
are  strongly  tinged  with  false  doctrine.  To  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Ibviglit,  ‘It  is  doubtful  whether,  even  amongst  the  first  and  ho^ 
teai'liers  ot  this  Church,  there  ever  was  a  perfectly  clear  discrimi¬ 
nation  between  the  religion  of  men  and  the  religion  ot  God; 
In'tween  purchasing  salvation  by  observ^ances  and  penances,  and 
receiving  it  as  a  free  gift  from  heaven.' 

ChrivStianitv  in  Armenia,  obscured  and  deformed  by  earthly 
accretions,  l)ecame  increasiimly  decfenerate  age  after  age ;  nor 
ieatures  ])res<.'nted  nothing  pure  and  attractive  to  convince  tne 
pagan  of  her  heavenly  origin,  or  to  win  the  contemptuous  gaze 
of  the  follower  of  the  false  prophet.  The  priest  and  the  siwra- 
ments  have  for  centuries  occupied  the  place  of  Christ ;  w’ashings, 
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crossings,  puerile  rites,  unmeaning  ceremonies,  and  frequent 
fasts,  supersede  the  self-denial,  watchfulness,  and  purity  of  heart 
enjoined  on  the  disciple  of  Jesus.  In  the  hour  of  worship,  when 
the  devout  mind  should  be  alxsorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  God, 
the  name  of  the  Virgin  ^lary,  or  of  some  saint,  perpetually 
intrudes.  Penance  is  enforced,  instead  of  penitence  ;  a  ritual 
observance  occupies  the  place  of  regeneration  ;  wliilst  to  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  many  times  repeated,  is  ascribed  a  j)eciiliar 
efficacy. 

The  picture  drawn  by  Jilr.  Dwight  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
Armenian  Church  is  as  dark  as  it  is  manifestly  truthful  ;  so 
that  the  great  need  of  a  thorough  and  radical  reformation 
forces  itself  upon  our  convictions.  Who  cnn  forbear  to  pour 
forth  the  fervent  entreaty  that  these  marred  and  misshapen  s]>eci- 
mens  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  may  give  place  to  a  regenerated, 
spiritual  church — vital  with  Iieavenly  life — prepared  to  act  with 
a  disinterestedness  and  a  decision  which,  as  masses  of  decrepi¬ 
tude  and  superstition,  they  have  never  known. 

The  (|uestion  has  been  asked,  which  is  the  more  cornipt — the 
Latin,  the  Greek,  or  the  Armenian  Church?  Mr.  Dwight’s 
answer  is  not  very  complimentary  to  either — 

‘  In  forms  and  in  doctrines  the  Armenian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Homan  Churches  are  essentiall}’  one.  In  each  of  them,  tlie  iciest 
and  the  sacraments,  in  a  great  measure,  take  the  place  of  Christ ;  and 
witli  this  grand  distinctive  feature  alike  in  them  all,  who  can  feel  that 
anything  important  attaches  itself  to  the  inquiry,  whether  one  liolds 
a  sacrament  more  or  less  than  the  other  ?  or  lias  a  saint  more  or  less 
in  the  calendar  ?  or  whether  they  choose  to  make  images  of  the  latter 
hy  the  jiai liter’s  brush  on  a  Hat  iiicce  of  canvas,  or  by  the  sculptor’s 
tool  out  of  a  block  of  marble,  or  a  piece  of  niolUai  brass  ‘f’ — p.  G. 

The  awful  sin  of  Mary-worship  attaches  equally  to  each  of 
these  Church  systems — 

‘  It  is  painful  to  witness,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  this 
Church,  how  constantly  the  name  of  desus  as  mediator  is  excluded, 
and  the  name  of  ]\lary  or  some  other  saint  substituted  in  its  place. 
As  might  be  expected,  Ihc  poor  ]>eople  are  Ibund  continually  calling 
npon  the  Virgin,  but  never  upon  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  intercede  lor 
them.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  Armenians  appear  to  hold  even  a 
lower  yilace  in  the  scale  than  either  the  Greeks  or  the  Latins ;  for  the 
latter  have  only  dishonoured  Christ  by  associating  with  him  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  mediators,  while  the  former  seem  to  have  excluded  him 
altogether  from  the  mediatorial  office.  Auricular  confession  ;  absolu¬ 
tion  Irom  sin  by  the  priest ;  penance ;  transuhstantiation :  baptismal 
regeneration ;  intercession  of  the  saints  and  angels  ;  worshif)  of  the 
material  cross,  of  relics,  and  of  pictures  ;  and  prayers  for  the  dea<l ;  all 
belong  as  much  to  the  Armenian  Church  as  to  the  Homan.’ — p.  7. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  notice  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for 
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the  dissemination  of  intelligence  and  religious  truth  in  this  dark 
region  by  the  American  missionaries,  and  to  show  the  violent 
opposition  whicli  those  etT4)rts  encountered,  it  will  be  needful  to 
give  some  explanation  of  the  church-polity  and  organization  of 
the  Armenians. 

Tlie  head  of  the  Armenian  Church  is  the  Katholikos,  or  as 
Mr.  Dwight  writes  it,  Kathoghigos,  of  Echmiadzin,  a  town  which, 
through  the  absorption  of  Georgia  by  the  great  robber  of  nations, 
is  now  brought  iiiuler  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
This  Katholikos  (who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  patriarch) 
retains  in  his  hands  the  sole  spiritual  authority  to  ordain  bisliops, 
and  so  may  fairly  and  properly  be  entitleil  the  primate  and  head 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  iloreover,  he  alone  can  consecrate 
the  holy  oil,  a  most  important  element  in  the  religion  of  the 
Armenians.  Hut  the  real  head  of  injluence,  at  least  in  respect 
to  all  those  Armenians  who  are  subjects  of  the  Porte,  is  the 
Armenian  Patriarch  at  Constantino))le.  Properly  s])eaking,  he 
is  the  organ  of  communication  between  the  Ottoman  Government 
and  its  Armenian  subjects.  It  is  not  even  necessarv  that  he 
should  be  a  bisliop.  His  position,  however,  gives  him  a  large 
amount  of  authority,  which  is  often  exercised  in  the  most  arbi¬ 
trary  and  unprincipled  manner.  Though  the  Patriarch  has  no 
power  to  consecrate  bishops,  he  exercises  the  more  tangible 
function  to  a])point,  recal,  or  banish  them  at  his  pleasure  ;  and 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  even  in  the  remotest  provinces,  feel 
the  weight  of  his  censure. 

The  diocesan  bishops  exercise  power  over  the  secular  or  parish 
clergy,  whom  they  may  depose  from  their  oftice  ;  but  the  election 
of  their  ministers,  as  in  primitive  times,  still  rests  with  the 
people.  Contrary  to  the  usiige  of  papal  countries,  no  one  can  he 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  unless  at  the  time  of  his  ordination 
he  is  the  husband  of  one  wife.  According  to  some  authorities, 
the  three  reipiisites  for  the  j)riesthood  are  orthodoxy  of  doctrine, 
marriage,  and  [>aternity.  Of  this  last  pre  requisite,  however,  it 
must  be  admitteil,  we  hnd  no  mention  in  the  work  before  us. 

Besides  the  priests,  there  is  an  order  of  clergy  called  by  the 
remarkable,  and  not  very  euphonious  designation  vartahcd^ 
who  are,  in  fact,  the  jireachers  of  the  Armenian  Church.  Ihey 
take  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy,  reside  only  in  convents,  or  in 
the  churcli-inclosures,  separately  from  the  families.  From  the 
vartabt  ils  the  bishops  are  elected. 

We  imagine  some  one  siiying — After  all,  the  great  (picstioii 
in  reterence  to  an  ecclesiastical  body  is,  not  precisely  whether 
its  creed  exceeds  the  just  measure  of  orthodoxy,  or  whether  its 
organization  be  more  absolute  and  despotic  on  the  one  hand,  or 
more  popular  on  the  other,  but  wdiat  practical  intluence  does  it 
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exert  upon  the  people  at  large  ?  Does  it  form  intelligent  minds  ? 
Does  it  excite  devout,  spiritual  affections  towards  the  God  of 
love  ?  Making  due  allowance  for  the  depravity  and  wayward¬ 
ness  of  the  human  heart,  does  it  in  any  large  proportion  of 
instances  lead  to,  firmness  of  principle  and  sterling  morality  ? 
Particularly,  are  the  prescribed  conditions  of  salvation  such  that 
we  can  confidently  resign  an  anxious  soul  to  the  teaching  of  the 
accredited  ministers  of  this  so-called  Christian  Church  ?  Can¬ 
dour  and  faithfulness  to  revealed  truth  com])(‘l  us  to  declare 
that,  in  its  present  state  the  Armenian  Church  utterly  fails  to 
meet  these  expectations.  It  must  be  renovated  or  removed, 
before  Christianity  in  Armenia  can  fulfil  its  proper  office  : — 

“  It’  it  be  asked  by  what  means  a  devout  Armenian,  under  the  full 
influence  of  the  instructions  of  his  Church,  expects  at  last  to  get  to 
heaven,  1  would  say,  ehietly  through  what  his  priest  can  do  for  him. 
His  originally  corrupt  nature  is  purified  by  the  ])riest  at  hnptisni  ;  and 
whatever  sins  he  actually  commits  in  tliis  world  are  remitted  to  him, 
by  the  ])ower  of  the  priest  to  absolve :  and  he  is  sanctified  by  the 
reception  of  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  transubstantiated  by 
the  })riest  at  the  sacrame?it ;  and  especially  is  this  ordinance  etlica- 
cious  as  the  death  struggle  comes  on,  not  by  any  intelligent  parti¬ 
cipation  of  it  through  faith  in  tlie  recipient,  but  by  the  mere  per¬ 
formances  of  the  priest,  who  comes  to  the  dying  man’s  couch, 
carelessly  intones  the  prescribed  lesson,  and  places  a  j)iece  of  the 
sac*ramental  bread,  soaked  in  wine,  in  the  mouth  of  the  unconscious 
subject,  and  behold  the  man  is  safe  !  He  may  have  been,  up  to  that 
hour,  a  drunkard,  an  adulterer,  a  reviler,  a  blasphemer,  an  extortioner  ; 
according  to  the  most  approved  system  of  the  Armenian  Church,  ho 
is  now  safe  ;  and  it  is  not  personal  repentance,  in  view  of  his  sins,  and 
a  personal  reliance  by  faith  upon  Christ,  that  have  made  him  so,  but 
the  mvsterious  agency  of  an  ignorant,  and,  it  may  be,  graceless  priest  !’* 
— p.  13. 

The  first  movement  towards  a  reformation  was  made  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago,  by  Debajy,  an  Armenian  priest  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  who  by  word  and  pen  pointed  out  in  vigorous  stylo  tho 
most  glaring  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church.  More 
recently  the  efforts  of  Bible  societies  in  diffusing  the  Scriptures, 
must  be  mentioned  as  an  element  of  great  influenco  in  this 
important  work.  As  early  as  1813,  the  version  of  the  Bible  in 
the  ancient  Armenian  tongue,  was  printed  and  widely  circulated. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  edition  was 
very  beneficial  to  the  Armenian  people  generally.  Serviceable 
it  undoubtedly  was  to  the  learned  class,  wdio  had  studied  the 
ancient  language  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  reformation 
began  amongst  the  teachers;  but  for  the  bulk  of  the  j)opulation 
It  was  almost  labour  lost.  In  order  to  meet  the  reejuirements  of 
the  unlearned,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  issued  in  1822 
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in  Amieno-Turkisli ;  that  is,  in  the  Turkish  language  but  in  the 
Arineiiiau  character.  This  was  very  acceptable  to  those 
Armenians  who  had  lost  the  use  of  their  ancestral  tongue,  and 
speak  only  Turkish.  It  was  followed,  the  next  year,  bv  an 
edition  of  the  New’  Testament  in  the  modern  Armenian,  which, 
subsequently  ^e^^sed  and  greatly  improved  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  missionaries  in  Smyrna,  was  freely  circulated,  and 
events  would  si‘em  to  say,  diligently  read. 

So  long  as  the  ancient  dialect  w’as  the  only  fonn  in  which  the 
Scriptures  w’ere  ])resented — priests,  bishops,  patrijirch,  katholikos, 
and  even  the  Czar  (Alexander)  approved,  applauded,  and  ])atro- 
nized  ;  but  when  the  agents  of  the  Bible  Society  sought  the 
approbation  of  the  authorities  to  the  printing  of  the  New’  Tes¬ 
tament  in  Armenian,  which  nearly  all  understood,  the  case 

was  altered,  patronage  w^as  withdrawn,  and  the  patriarch  thrt‘at- 
cned  that  if  such  a  w’ork  w^re  attempted,  ‘  he  w’ould  ])rohibit  the 
penisal,  and  punish  such  as  should  be  found  w’ith  it  in  their 
possession.' 

Our  American  brethren,  missionaries  to  Asia  Minor,  contributed 
most  influentially  to  the  Reformation  now’  in  progress.  At  first, 
ind('ed,  they  did  not  enter  on  the  field  of  labour  embraced 
by  the  Armenian  Church.  But  various  circumstances  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Armenian  mission.  One  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  w’c  may  refer  to.  Mr.  King,  on  leaving  Smyrna  in  1825, 
addressed  a  farewell  letter  to  the  Roinaii  Catholics  in  that  city, 
stilting  the  reasons  w  hy  ho  could  not  be  a  Catholic.  This  letter 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Armenian  bishop,  who  translated  it  into 
his  native  tongue,  and  transmitted  it  to  some  influential  members 
of  the  Armenian  community  in  Constantinople,  where  it  excited 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention.  A  meeting  w  as  (Muivened 
in  the  Patriarchal  Church  to  consider  the  document.  I'lie  pas- 
Siiges  of  Scripture  refemnl  to  by  Mr.  King,  w  ere  examined ;  and 
it  was  fully  agreed  by  those  ])resent,  that  their  Church  grievously 
needed  reform.  M  hether  from  the  discovery  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  clergy  on  tliis  occasion,  or  from  some  other  reason,  at  this 
period  a  conviction  gained  ground  that  it  was  most  im])ortant 
both  priests  and  vartabeds  should  henceforth  be  better  educated. 
H  ence  originated  the  famous  school  of  the  Erasmus  of  this 
Reformation — Pe.shtimaljian. 


‘  IVshtiuuiljian  was  in  nuuiy  rcs})ccts  an  extraordinary  man.  Pos¬ 
sessing  natnrally  an  iu*tive  and  inquisitive  mind,  and  a  retentne 
memory,  he  always  busied  himself  in  gathering  knowledge  Iroin  all 
sourei*^  within  his  reach,  and  what  he  gathen'd  he  never  lost.  Hon  as 
a  eritiaU  and  a»  curate  s<.*holar  in  the  ancient  Armenian  tongue,  aim 
dtx'ply  versed  in  all  the  lore  of  his  own  nation.  Though  a  layman,  laJ 
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made  himpelf  familiar  with  the  theolojxy  of  the  Kastcni  aiul  Homan 
Churches,  with  the  doings  of  their  councils,  and  with  the  p^eneral  history 
of  the  Cluireh  from  the  earliest  a^es.  lie  was  also  a  student  of  the 
llihle,  and  co\ild  iiuote  from  every  ])art  of  the  Old  and  >«ew  Tes¬ 
tament  with  wonderful  facility  and  iiccuracy.  Disc^usHhI  with  the 
superstitions  of  his  Church,  and  especially  with  the  low  character  of 
many  of  its  clerjj^y,  and  having  had  access  to  the  writings  of  certiiin 
French  intidels,  he  seems  to  have  lived  for  a  while  under  the  delusion 
that  all  religion  was  a  lie,  lie  was  soon,  however,  brought  hack  to 
the  ground  that  the  Bible  is  the  true  word  of  Ood,  and  the  only 
standard  of  faith.  It  is  believed  that  for  many  yi'ai’s,  religion  with 
him  was  more  a  matter  of  intellectual  inquiry  and  s|K*culation  than  of 
divine  power  ;  more  a  correct  system  of  opinit)ns  than  a  heart  right 
with  God.  He  was  cautious  in  s])eaking  of  the  errors  of  the  Church, 
and  even  timid,  and  sometimes  time-serving  in  the  ])re8i‘neo  of  the 
bigote<l ;  but  in  a  silent  and  unostentatious  manner,  he  giadually  led 
his  pupils  into  new  paths  of  im^uiry  and  investigation ;  and  almost 
b(*fore  they  were  aware  of  it  themselves,  they  came  to  believe  not  only 
that  the  Church  may  err,  but  aetually  does  err  in  many  of  her  teach¬ 
ings . It  is  iinpossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  iidluenco 

exerted  by  Peshtimaljian,  in  j)re})aring  the  minds  of  men  to  receive  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  All  the  tirst  converts,  under  the 
Libours  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  in  Constantinople, 
and  many  of  the  later  ones,  were  from  among  the  alumni  of  his  school.’ — 
pp.  2(>,  27. 


Rather  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  American  brethren 
commenced  direct  labours  in  Constantinople.  Finding  a  general 
preparedness  of  mind  for  a  purer  faith, — and  diligently  employing 
diversified  plans  of  usefulness, — schools,  conversation,  the  ])ress, 
public  preaching  and  discussions,  they  were  early  gladdened  by 
success.  Many  interesting  details  are  given  with  great  simplicity 
by  Mr.  D  wight,  for  wliich  we  must  commend  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself.  Several  of  the  priests  became  obedient  to  the  faith; 
inquirers  multiplied;  the  schools  nourished,  and  constituted  a 
most  powerful  agency  of  good  ;  ‘  the  Bible  was  much  sought  after 
and  read  ;  many  eyes  were  opened  to  sec  the  folly  of  their  own 
superstitions ;  and  a  few  were  added  to  the  number  of  sincere 
believers  in  Jesus  Christ.' 

A  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  movement  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  passage  : — 

‘  The  doctrinal  vicw.s  of  the  converted  Armenians  .seemed,  in  general, 
wonderfully  clear ;  wiiich  w’as  the  more  surprising,  considering  the 
immense  rubbish  of  superstition  and  error  that  originally  encumbertKl 
their  minds.  Tin*  st;unlard  doctrine  of  the  Reformation— salvation 
by  grace  alone,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law — was  usually  the  gr(*at 
central  truth,  first  aj)prehcnded  by  their  awakoTied  atid  inquiring  niindu, 
and  made  the  ground  of  satisfactory  repose.  Before  it,  the  multifarious 
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errors  of  the  ritual  and  prit‘stly  system  melted  away  as  snow  before  the 
summer’s  sun  ;  and  around  it,  every  essential  truth  in  the  (lospel 
scheme  naturally  clustered. 

‘  The  numlKT  of  imiuirers  steadily  increased,  and  indeed  ncarlv  all 
who  called  upon  the  mi.ssionaries  came  for  the  avowed  j)urpose  of  reli- 
pous  conversation.  The  story  had  been  very  industriously  circulated, 
that  the  Americans  were  a  nation  of  inlidels,  without  even  the  form  of 


religion  ;  and  that  the  missionaries  were  aiming  to  convert  all  Arme¬ 
nians  to  infidelity,  and  only  pretended  at  first  to  believe  the  Bible,  so 
as  the  more  easily  to  draw  the  people  into  snares.  The  word  Framasdii 
(Freemason),  Lutran  (Lutheran),  Volter  (Voltaire),  and  Frotestan 
(Frotestant),  were  freely  and  indiscriminately  ajiplied  to  us,  all  of  them 
being  considered  by  the  common  people  as  synonymous,  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  being  rather  indelinite,  hut  yet  implying  an  Atheist  of  the  most 


wicked  and  dangerous  description. 


To  the  emissaries  of  Fome  in  the 


Fast,  undoubtedly,  belongs  the  lirst  ])aternity  of  this  falsehood,  and  to 


their  humble  and  syco])hantic  imitators  among  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  Armenian  Chureh  must  he  vielded  the  honour  of  its  second 


parentage.  In  more  than  one  instance,  our  visitors  showed  at  lirst  no 
little  anxiety  to  know  exactly  what  was  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  and 
impiired  whether  we  have  any  churches  in  xVmerica,  and  whether  any 
number  of  people  ever  assembled  for  wor.shij>  on  the  sabbath.’ — ]>.  11-. 

In  proportion  ixs  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  answered  their 
own  expectations,  opposition  became  more  violent;  various  ex¬ 
pedients  were  used  to  arrest  the  ])rogTess  of  free  inquiry,  some 
painful,  some  vexing,  others  simply  ludicrous.  In  a  village  near 
Constantinople  the  missionaries  opened  a  boarding-school  in 
INK),  which  was  immediatel}’  attended  by  as  many  as  the  house 
could  accommodate.  Forthwith  an  attempt  was  made,  hap])ily 
unsuccessful,  to  crush  the  rising  seminary,  on  the  following 
singular  grounds : — 


‘  A  deputation  from  the  village  of  Behek  (in  which  the  school  was), 
consisting  of  the  Armenian  priest,  two  (Ireek  ])riests,  one  of  the  village 
rulers,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants,  called  upon  the  Anneniaii 
patriarch,  ami  expressed  to  him  their  deep  regret  that  such  a  dangerous 
man  as  Mr.  Hamlin  should  be  allowed  to  reside  in  their  (piarter.  They 
accused  him  of  eating  meat,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  Ac.,  both  in  Lent,  and 
also  on  \\  eduesdavs  and  Fridays,  the  days  of  their  weekly  fast!  Hu 
also  taught  his  scholars  that  it  is  no  more  wicked  to  eat  butter  than 
oil ;  or  meat  tban  bread ;  or  eggs  than  olives !  xVnother  grievous 
otfenee  was,  that  neither  iMr.  Hamlin  nor  his  scholars  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  nor  worshipped  the  Virgin  Marv,  or  the  saints!  t)l 
course,  they  said,  he  must  be  a  contirmed  intidel,  and  he  can  teach 
nothing  better  in  his  school  than  the  works  of  Voltaire!’ — p.  H  L 

Constantinople  and  the  neighbouring  region  on  each  side  the 
Bosphorus  may  be  considert*d  the  chief  centre  of  the  evangelicJil 
movement  in  its  earlier  stages ;  but  we  should  egregiously  err  if 
we  imagine  it  contined  to  tliat  district.  In  distant  provinces  the 
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better  principles  of  scriptural  reli<^ion,  though  hy  no  moans  gene¬ 
rally  adopted,  undoubtedly  made  much  progress  amongst  the 
Armenian  people  ;  public  attention  was  aroused  in  Nicomedia,  in 
Broussa,  in  Erzeroum,  and  Trel)izond  ;  even  in  ])laces  where  the 
missionaries  were  never  seen,  feeling  was  awakened: — 

‘  Wo  wore  often  reminded  of  the  ])rimitive  days  of  the  Chureh  when 
gardens  and  upper  rooms  were  seleeted  as  plaee  of  })rayer  and  eon- 
fere  nee  “for  fear  of  the  dews.”  Our  Xieomedian  brethren  had  had 
little  spiritual  aid  or  comfort  from  abroad.  'I'hey  had  been  thrown 
upon  their  Bildes  for  religious  teaehing,  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  as  their 
expounder  of  religious  truth,  and  upon  (Ijil  as  their  only  ])roteetor. 
Who  then  could  wonder  that  they  had  grown  rapidly  in  knowledge  and 


grace  ? 

‘  We  met  them  all  on  the  sabbath,  first  in  a  retired  garden,  where  wo 
sat  for  four  consecutive  hours,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  circle  of  hungry 
souls,  expounding  to  them  the  Word  of  ( Jod,  and  preaching  the  (Jospel 
of  Christ;  and,  after  partaking  of  some  refreshment,  we  sat  in  an  adjacent 
house  three  hours  more,  talking  to  those  who  were  present  ;  and,  later 
in  the  day,  we  spent  three  hours  in  the  same  manner  in  another 
garden,  making  in  all  about  ten  hours  of  ]>reaehing  and  conversation 
in  the  course  of  one  sabbath,  besides  about  an  hour  more  in  our  own 
room,  with  transient  visitors  from  abroad.  And  yet  so  intense  was 
the  interest  manifested  throughout  by  every  indivi<lual  j>ri*sent  ,  that,  if 
bodily  strength  held  out,  we  could  most  gladly  have  talked  ten  hours 
more.’ — p.  IIG. 


Passing  onwards  a  few  years,  the  course  of  the  narrative  brings 
us  to  a  period  when  the  most  determined  eftbrts  were  j)ut  forth 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  llefonnation.  From  having  been 
isolated  and  individual,  the  resistance  now  became  general  and 
fully  organized  ;  the  whole  power  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch  and 
the  magnates  at  Constantinople  was  em]doyed  to  crush  the 
evangelicals.  Persecution  as  bitter  and  as  destructive  as  a 
malignant  ])riesthood  could  call  into  action,  in  a  country  where 
no  dominant  Christian  sect  wields  the  chief  power  of  the  state, 
now  bore  down  uiion  the  converts.  Well  was  it  for  them 
at  this  period  that  the  ])arty  holding  supreme  authority  was 
the  Sultan  and  not  the  Czar.  The  Ottoman  government, 
as  is  well  known,  regards  with  a  degree  f>f  impart ijdity, 
the  chief  ingredient  of  which,  perhaji.s,  is  inditference  or  con¬ 
tempt,  the  various  Christian  sects  tolerated  in  the  capital  and 
the  ])rovinccs.  Yet  the  connexion  subsisting  between  the  several 
patriarchs  and  the  Porte — though  very  far  from  amounting  to  a 
state  establishment — undoubte<lly  gives  those  functionaries  an 
amount  of  authority,  which  they  do  not  fail  to  use,  at  times,  in  a 
most  unjustifiable  manner. 

The  Turkish  fiuthorities  would  not  ])unish  a  man  for  being  a 
Protestant,  any  more  than  for  being  a  Greek  or  an  Armenian  ;  but 
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if  a  charge  of  debt  were  preferred  against  a  jnofessor  of  either 
creed,  and  was  sustained  by  }x;rjury,  he  might  be  committed  to 
prison  and  so  ruined.  Again,  the  rule  of  trade  seems  to  be,  that 
each  ])articular  class  of  tradesmen  is  organized  into  a  sort  of 
guild,  and  no  one  can  keep  open  shop  in  the  city  unless  he  have 
a  certificate  signed  by  tlie  heads  of  liis  guild,  and  countersigned 
by  the  Patriarch.  Now'  it  is  plain  that  an  obnoxious  jKmm 
might  be  completely  ruined  by  simply  w  ithholding,  or  if  already 
granted,  by  withdrawing  the  guarantee,  or  by  refusing  the 
countersign. 

Mr.  Dwight  gives  several  affecting  instances  of  most  cruel 
oppression  by  this  means. 


‘  The  nu‘aiis  hitherto  eini)loye(l  for  extirpating  Protestantism  had 
signally  failed  of  s\icecss.  In  the  beginning  of*  1  SKI,  therefore,  the 
Patriareh  rcsolvi*d  to  enter,  at  once,  u[)on  more  coercive  measures  . . . . 
On  Sunday,  .lanuarv  25,  after  the  usual  morning  services  in  the  Patri¬ 
archal  (dinreh  were  finish(‘d,  the  house  wiis  darkened  bv  extiny:uishiii2r 
the  candles,  the  great  vail  was  drawn  in  Iront  of  the  main  altar,  and  a 
bull  of  excision  and  anathema  was  solemnly  read  against  Priest  Vcr- 
tanes,  including  all  the  followers  of  the  ‘‘ modern  sectaries.”  ’ — j>.  215. 


After  terrible  anathemas  the  bull  j^roceeds — 

‘  P>y  this  admonitory  bull,  I  therefore  command  and  warn  my 
beloved  in  (*very  city,  far  and  near,  not  to  lo(dv  ujK>n  his  face,  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  the  face  of  Pelial  ;  not  to  receive  him  into  your  holy  dwel¬ 
lings.  Ac.  Ac. 

‘  On  thi‘  follow  ing  day  the  greatest  activity  prevailed  amongst  the 
])rit‘sts,  in  every  part  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  All  moved  like  the 
ditferent  paits  of  a  machine,  as  if  by  one  impulse.  The  Patriarch  had 
issued  onlers  to  his  clergy  to  sec  that  the  temj)oral  penalties  threat¬ 
ened  in  the  bull  wen*  i\nmediately  inllicted  to  the  very  letter . 

The  Armeni.ui  hea<ls  of  all  the  trade  corporation  in  the  city  were  com¬ 
manded  to  withdraw’  their  countenance  from  all  Protestants  who  would 
not  recant.  The  keepers  of  khans,  and  the  owners  of  houses,  were 
ordered  to  eject  all  lodgers  and  tenants  who  would  not  comply  with 
this  condition.  Families  wen*  also  visited  by  the  priests  w  herever  any 
one  lived  w’ho  was  susjvctc'd  of  heresy,  and  it  was  enjoined  uj)on  them 
to  cx|Hd  the  otfending  meniKTs,  or  separate  from  it,  even  though  it  were 
a  son  or  a  daughter,  brother  or  sister,  husband  or  wife . 

‘A  wild  spirit  of  fanaticism  now'  reigned.  Before  it,  all  sense  of 
right,  ;dl  regard  to  truth  and  justice,  all  “  l>owels  of  mercies”  vanished 
away.  Kven  the  strong  and  tender  aiVection  subsisting  betweeu 
husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  children,  was  m 
some  instances  exchanged  for  the  cruel  and  relentless  hate  ul  the 
persiTutor.' — }>.  2  IS. 

Bakers  were  stringently  required  not  to  furnish  the  brethren 
with  bread ;  the  water-carriers,  many  of  whom  are  bigoted 
Anneuians,  were  forbidden  to  supply  them  with  water.  Jn 
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Smyrna,  Nicomedia,  Adabazar,  Trebizoiid,  and  Erzoroum,  the 
same  evil  spirit  prevailed.  Everywhere  the  evaiiiyelicals  were 
summoned  before  their  spiritual  rulers,  by  order  of  tlie  ratriarch, 
and  as  many  as  would  not  recant  were  anathematized. 

The  persecuted  brethren  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Patriarch, 
explaining  their  religious  sentiments,  and  humbly  intreating  that 
they  might  be  delivered  from  these  oj)pressive  measures,  Obtiiiu- 
ing  no  redress,  tliey  next  applied  to  tlie  Armenian  magnates,  but 
their  rtnjuest  wius  treated  with  utter  neglect.  Worn  out  )>y 
sutlerings,  they  next  presented  a  petition  to  Reshid  Pasha,  Turkish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Atiairs ;  they  ac(iuainted  him  with  their 
grievances;  in  a  dignified  and  iinpr(‘ssive  manner,  they  laid  before 
him  their  whole  case,  and  humbly  requested  that  he  would 
‘order  the  Patriarch  to  withdraw  his  o{)pressive  hand.'  This 
petition  was  treated  with  respect,  but  it  procured  no  relief,  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  the  infiiience  of  some  of  the  Armenian  magnates, 
who,  as  bankers  to  whom  Turkish  Pjishas  aie  under  considerable 
obligations,  often  exert  an  intluence  for  good  or  evil,  which  to 
the  uninitiated  apj)ears  almost  magical.  The  o])j)ressi‘d  brethren 
next  determined  to  present  their  case  formally  before  the 
English,  American,  and  Prussian  ambassadors,  imploring  their 
|X)werful  influence  to  procure  release  from  present  inflictions,  and, 
if  possible,  the  establishment  of  their  civil  rights.  Those  gentle¬ 
men  took  the  greatest  interest  in  their  caiuse,  and  desisted  not 
until  they  had  procured  the  reh'ase  of  some  w’ho  had  been 
wrongfully  incarcerated  ;  and  obtained  from  the  Turkish  Cabinet 
the  observance  of  the  pledge  which  the  Sultan  had  idready  given, 
that  hoio^fortk  there  should  be  tto  more  persecution  for  reli- 
(jious  opinion  in  Turkeif,  Tlie  Patriarch  was  gravely  rebuked  ; 
the  artisans  and  traders,  whose  sureties  had  been  denied,  were 
allowed  to  become  sureties  for  each  other ;  and  much  advantage 
and  relief  followed.  The  perst‘cutors  themselves  felt  the  necessity, 
now’  that  their  proceedings  were  closely  watched  by  the  jjow'erful 
defenders  of  the  o))pressed,  of  conducting  their  evil  practices 
more  cautiously  ;  but  every  scheme  of  petty  ])ersecution,  under 
colour  of  law,  that  malice  could  invent,  was  still  sedulously  plied 
against  the  protesting  Armenians,  more  especially  in  places 
remote  from  the  seat  of  government. 

‘  In  Nicomedia,  a  young  incclianic,  wlio  w’as  j)roniinent  amongst  the 
Protestants,  and  wdio  once,  under  the  ])rossurc  of  persecution,  luul  gone 
back  to  the  idolatrous  cereTnoni(*s  of  the  (^hurch,  but  soon  after 
repented  of  his  deed,  wnxs  selected  as  a  victim.  He  was  publicly 
excommunicated  by  name,  and  driven  by  force  froiii  his  shop,  and  also 
from  his  family. . . .  He  was  now  ordered  by  the  Anuenuin  authorities  to 
leave  tlie  town,  a.s  being  unfit  to  live  in  any  other  way  than  as  avaga^ 
bond.  For  several  weeks  he  found  shelter  in  the  Turkish  coli’ee-houses, 
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the  Mussulmans  treating  him  with  a  kindness  whicli  he  could  no¬ 
where  lind  ainon^  his  own  kindred  and  people.  One  day  he  ventured 
to  <^o  to  his  lather’s  house  to  see  his  wile  and  children,  and  lor  this 
crime  alone  he  received  lil’teeu  blows  with  a  stick  on  his  bare  feet,  by 
order  of  the  chiel’  Armenian  magnate  of  the  town.  This  man  had 
wealth  and  inlluence,  and  could  inlliet  such  cruelties  without  fearin'^’ 
to  be  called  to  an  account  by  any  of  his  fellows.’ — p.  21G. 


The  case  of  Harootiin  affords  another  instance  not  only  of  the 
cnieltit^s  arbitrarily  indicted  upon  the  non-conformincj  Armenians 
but  of  the  kindness  often  displayed  by  the  Mohammedans  towards 
their  ill-used  neighbours,  wdio  no  longer  practise  the  superstitious 
forms  of  a  cornipt  faith,  but  adopt  a  more  spiritual  worsliip. 
Harootun  was  one  of  the  earliest  subjects  of  spiritual  regenera¬ 
tion  w’hcn  the  movement  commenced  in  Nicomedia.  Naturally 
of  an  extremely  timid  nature,  he  had  long  conformed  to  the 
Church  ceremonies,  though  against  his  convictions.  He  was  at 
length  brought  by  ])ainful  means  to  thorough  decision.  The  bishop 
recpiired  him  to  write  a  confession  of  his  faith,  and  read  it 
publicly  in  the  church,  in  order  to  convince  the  people  that  ho 
w-as  orthodox.  With  this  requisition  he  complied, but  accompanied 
the  statement  w  ith  the  following  remarkable  words  : — ^n  regard 
to  your  reverence’s  wish  that  1  would  write  a  paper  of  recanta¬ 
tion  according  to  your  pleasure,  God  forbid  that  I  should  wiite 
anything  through  fear  of  others,  or  to  secure  their  favour.  If  I 
had  done  so  1  should  be  a  denier  of  the  true  faith,  and  an  infidel, 
an  enemy,  a  despiser,  a  decayed  member  of  the  holy  Church  of 
Christ,  which  he  hath  purchasi'd  with  His  own  blood.  But 
blessed  l»e  Ciod,  by  confessing  and  believing  in  the  true  faith,  and 
by  preaching  the  holy  Gospel,  1  remain  a  faithful  son  and  a  tnie 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  1  have  hope  that,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  1  shall  remain  faithful  even  unto  death,  and  that 
1  shall  enjoy  through  eternity  the  promised  re-st.  And  tinally, 
w’hatever  violence,  punishment,  or  disgrace  are  prepared  for  me, 
1  am  ready  to  receive  with  love  and  joy,  for  the  love  and  gloiy 
of  (lod.* 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  test  of  his  sincerity  arrived. 
On  the  Sabbath  following,  the  bishop  having  pronounced  him 
excommunicate,  the  priest  tlew'  at  him  with  rage,  tore  oft  his 
clerical  garments,  and  wdth  furious  gesticulations  cried  out, 
‘  Awav  with  the  accursed  from  tlie  church.’  The  excited  mob 


were  not  slow^  to  imitate  the  violence  of  the  priests,  and  not 
without  many  kicks  and  bruises  poor  Harootun  at  length  t\st‘a]W 
to  his  ow  11  abode.  Here  he  was  not  allow'ed  to  rest ;  the  l>isliop 
sent  him  a  nx'antatiou  which  he  was  required  to  sign.  On  retusal, 
he  was  forthwith  cast  into  prison.  It  had  been  ascertained  that 
he  owed  several  small  sums  to  different  individuals.  These  dt‘bts 
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were  bought  up  by  tbe  leiuliiu^  luacjnato  above  referred  to,  wbo 
reipiired  instant  payment.  Unable  to  meet  tlie  demand,  lie  was 
put  in  oontinement  according  to  law.  After  a  time  he  was 
brought  before  the  bishop  and  again  re(piired  to  reeant  ;  again 
refusing,  he  was  told  that  by  the  Patriareh  s  order  his  heard  must 
he  cut  otf,  one  of  the  greatt‘st  indignities  that  can  he  ])ut  upon 
an  Oriental  and  a  jiriest.  With  singular  meekness,  llarootun 
replied,  *  For  the  wonderful  name  of  Jesus,  1  am  ready,  God  help¬ 
ing  me,  to  submit  to  this,  and  even  to  shed  my  blood,  if  that 
shall  he  the  will  of  tlie  Ijord.’  The  barber  was  orilered  not 
merely  to  cut  ort‘  his  beard  but  to  shave  oti‘  every  hair  of  his 
head.  Ileaching  the  gate  of  the  bishop’s  palaee,  on  Ids  way  back 
to  jirison,  he  found  an  immense  mob  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  mocking  and  insulting 
him  as  he  passed  along,  lie  was  conducted  ‘  by  a  circuitous  route, 
a])])arently  for  the  purpose  of  jirolonging  his  sutVerings,  the  mob 
continually  following  him,  sjiitting  at  him,  and  insulting  him 
with  the  most  opjirobrious  and  iilthy  language.’  ‘1  entered  the 
jirison,’  said  ho,  ‘  with  a  joyful  h(*art,  giving  glory  to  God  that  he 
liad  enabled  me  to  pass  through  tire  and  sword,  and  had  brought 
me  to  a  place  of  repose.’ 

Harootun  s  good  reputation,  and  the  meekness  with  which  he 
here  himself,  procured  him  friends  among  tlui  Mussulmans.  ‘The 
Turkish  governor  of  the  prison,  evitlently  moved  by  pity  in  view 
of  what  had  happened  to  this  unolVending  old  man,  immediately 
released  him.’ 


Our  space  fails,  or  we  might  mark  more  minutely  the  steps  by 
which  a  s])iritual  church  was  set  uj)  on  Mohainnu‘ilan  soil.  TlieriJ 
is  sc'arcely  a  single  locality  where  Arnumians  reside,  in  which  an 
awakening  concern  about  the  truth  is  unknown.  Such  a  com¬ 
mencement  luus  been  made,  that  we  have  the  fullest  confidence, 


under  the  blessing  of  God,  this  movement  will  spread  and 
incre{i.se  till  the  Armenians,  reliiKpiishing  their  absurd  cere¬ 
monies,  shall  submit  themselves  to  the  sole  authority  of  the  King 
of  kings. 

Reference  is  made  once  and  tUgain  by  Mr.  J)wight  to  the 
effective  assistance  rendered  by  the  British  ambassador  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Whatever  ])rogress  in  enlightened  policy  has  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  ( fovernment,  whatever  prospect  of  better 
things  now  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  evangelical  seceders  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  it  ought  never  to  he  forgotten  that  to  Lord 
Cowley  and  to  ijord  Stratford  de  Kedclitfe  is  due  the  very  liighest 
praise  for  earnest,  watchful,  «and  most  energetic  supjKirt.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  consequences  of  their  interposition  is  the 
‘Appointment  of  a  political  head  or  representative  of  the  Pro- 
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testaiit  Armenians,  equivalent  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  Creek, 
Armenian,  ami  papal-Arinenian  bodies. 

We  take  onr  leave  of  Mr.  Dwight’s  very  interesting  and 
instnictive  voluine,  by  quoting  the  following  passage,  tlio  con¬ 
cluding  sentences  of  which  vre  commend  to  the  tlioughtful  and 
prayerful  Christian  : — 

‘  Such  lots  boon  the  Kj)r(‘ad  of  Protestantism  in  this  land  liitliorto, 
ami  sucli  are  tlie  present  aspects  of  the  work.  Ihit  now,  the  elements 
of  the  |»olitical  world  are  greatly  troubled  by  disturbing  forces  from 
the  north,  and  the  whole  civil  and  social  fal)rie  of  this  cm[)ire  is 
threatened  witli  convulsion,  if  not  dissolution.  What  will  be  the 
etfeel  of  this  struggle,  and  the  political  changes  that  may  follow 
it,  u]K)n  the  revival  of  pure  Christianity  in  Turkey  ?  lias  Cod  raised 
\ip  free  Christian  ehurehes  here,  and  brought  them  thus  fur  by 
such  a  wonderful  series  of  providential  interpositions,  merely  to  hand 
tliem  over  to  the  spoiler?  .  .  .  Truly  the  hand  of  Cod  is  in  all  these 
things,  and  the  providence  is  still  more  marked,  if  the  supposition  he 
true,  that  the  ]>artieular  aim  (»f  Pussia,  in  the  attitude  she  has  lately 
assunu'd  towards 'furkiy  is,  not  to  secure  freedom  to  the  Creeks,  hut 
to  ri'duet?  all  the  Christian  nieos  of  this  empire  once  more  to  tin'  very 
iM'uidagi'  from  which,  by  successive  acts  of  their  gracious  sovtaeign 
during  several  yt'ars  [)ast,  they  have  begun  to  he  delivertnl.’ — p.  b‘Jl. 

w  o  know  that  the  work  is  GotPs ;  in  the  time  of  trial  may  it 
ho  proved  sterling,  and  be  found  here,  as  always,  indestructihle. 


Aut.  III. — The  Anjcl  tii  /he  floKxe ;  The  J)tfro/haL  London: 

John  W.  Parker  A:  Sou.  iSol. 

We  seldom  meet  with  joy  and  delight  by  appointment,  hut  uii- 
expoctcdly  they  smile  on  us  their  sudden  welcome  round  some 
o«hl  corner  ot  life.  In  this  wise  did  the  ‘Angel  in  the  House’ 
come  to  us.  The  recommendations  we  had  with  it  did  not  ])ro- 
mise  wliat  we  have  found.  Our  surprise  was  all  the  more 
ilelightful,  our  joy  all  the  grciitor,  in  thus  coming  upou  so  .sweet 
a  poem.  The  peculiar  reception  which  the  ‘Angel  in  the  House 
has  met  witli  in  one  or  two  quarters  ouglit  to  furnish  a  lew 
rcrit'ctions  that  may  prove  heuehcial  to  young,  earnest,  and  sensi¬ 
tive  writei-s.  The  paiins  of  the  poet’s  labour  are  many  and  long. 
His  creation  has  to  be  tended,  and  watched,  and  veanied  over 
with  all  the  intensity  of  a  mother  in  travail ;  with  all  the  w  ooing 
tenderness  with  wliich  the  wind  and  the  rain  of  spring  breathe 
upon  and  fondle  the  baireu  bough  to  bring  forth  the  inlant 
buds  and  the  tender  green  loaves;  with  all  the  caressing  warmth 
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with  which  the  sunlight  lays  its  g<^hlon  fingers  about  the  unfold¬ 
ing  blossom  to  enrich  its  growth  and  ripen  it  into  fruit.  And 
then  when  the  poet  has  brought  forth  his  bantling  with  snich  a 
world  of  care  and  anxiety,  the  critics,  often  more  ('ager  to  take  a 
scalp  than  to  bestow  a  crown,  will  pass  it  in  review.  Some  will 
pat  their  approbation  on  the  back  of  it,  giving  it  at  the  same 
time  a  sly  pinch  here  and  there.  Some  will  dismiss  the  work  of 
months,  jiorhaps  years,  in  a  few  curt  words.  Another  will  greet 
the  production  of  so  much  thought  and  brainrack  and  }>alpita- 
tion  with  a  sorry  jest.  In  this  case  one  plucks  a  feather  from 
the  ‘AngelV  wing,  and  pens  her  condemnation  with  it,  some¬ 
what  like  the  facetious  butcher  whom  we  once  heard  of,  who, 
having  enticed  a  tine  Newfoundland  dog  into  his  sho]>,  chopped 
oft*  its  tail,  and  thrashed  the  animal  out  again  with  the  severed 
luemher,  which  act  he  considere<l  a  goo<l  joke.  However,  let 
none  he  discouraged  by  a  discourteous  reception  in  any  one  j>lace; 
there  is  no  one  review  or  ])a])er  now  in  existence^  that  can  either 
make  tlie  success  of  a  book  that  has  no  life  in  it,  or  destroy  the 
life  of  one  that  has.  Opinion  has  too  many  utterances ;  influence 
is  more  widely  aiul  equably  ditfus(‘d  than  it  was  some  years  ago, 
and  the  great  soul  of  the  world  is  always  just. 

The  ‘Angel  in  the  Ifouse’  is  the  first  [>art  of  a  long  and  elabo¬ 
rate  poem  on  one  of  the  few  tndy  good  and  groat  snbj(‘cts  that  are 
loft  for  a  poet  to  make  his  own  in  tlmso  latter  days; — the  old, 
old  subject  of  lov'e,  which  is  for  ever  new,  for  ever  young.  The 
author  is  Coventry  Patmore,  but  the  poem  is  pnblisli(‘d  anonj^- 
moiisly.  This  we  think  a  mistake.  The  author  bad  Avon  a 
name,  and  bis  literary  spurs,  ten  y(‘ars*  ago — a  name  that  would 
have  been  quite  sure  to  win  attention.  Now,  in  this  busy,  hmry- 
ing  AV(»rld  of  ours,  where  events  pass  yon  rapidly  as  people  in  a 
crowdiMl  street,  and  where  the  current  literature  ])asses  from 
beneath  your  eyes  as  swiftly  as  water  when  yon  hxan  over  the  side 
of  a  ship,  the  value  of  a  name  is  gr(‘at,  and  not  to  be  lightly 
Hung  away.  It  is  as  difficult  to  catch  the  jmblic  eye  as  it  is  to 
got  that  of  the  Si)eaker  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Once 
having  caught  it,  it  should  be  retained.  The  man  who  has  any¬ 
thing  to  say  asks  all  the  attention  that  can  lui  given  to  him ;  and 
if  his  truth  lies  in  a  well  he  cannot  b('  judged  hy  tliose  who 
moroly  look  down,  and  on  the  first  superficial  impression  pass  on 
and  aver  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  because  they  may  not  have 
drawn  of  its  waters ;  therefore  wo  think  Mr.  Patmore  was  wrong 
in  not  putting  his  name  to  his  work. 

^  The  author  is  happy  in  his  choice  of  a  subject  for  his  song, 
differing  in  this  respcjct  from  some  of  our  young  singers.  He  is 
fortunate  in  finding  an  almost  uiKXJCUpied  domain  in  the  choicest 
of  all  the  realms  of  poesy,  tliat  is,  wedded  love.  We  have  had 
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plenty  of  love-singers,  Imt  the  greatest  love-poet  of  all,  the  world 
has  never  yet  seen.  Him  who  shoiiM  set  a  worthy  crown  on 
woman’s  ([ueenly  hrows  we  have  lon<^  waited  for.  Maiden  and 
mistress  have  htien  lauded  and  decked  and  jewelled  in  innu- 
merahle  strains,  hut  it  was  all  love  before  marriage  ;  and  few 
Inive  dared  or  betai  fitted  to  go  higher.  They  have  been  lik»‘ 
loose  gallants,  tht‘y  have  wooed  the  virgin  to  the  very  door  of  tlie 
Siinetuary,  and  then  turned  aside.  Woman  as  wife  and  mother, — 
lovt‘  km*ermg  at  her  feet  in  the  little  world  of  home, — love  as  a 
religious  chivalry, — those  have  never  yet  been  fittingly  sung. 

Ijook  over  the  list  (d*  our  acknowledged  love-])oets;  the  Song 
of  Solomon  would  be  intcderable  if  read  as  a  warm  and  volup¬ 
tuous  t  triental  expre.ssiou  of  ])a.ssion,  non-s]u*ritualizcd  bv  the 
sacred  iuter]a’etation  of  C'hrist’s  love  for  the  Church.  Ovid  is  a 
coar.se  heathen,  and  an  impertinent  rake;  Catullus’s  lovt‘  is  at 
bi‘st  tln‘  most  glowing  mo.st  and  healthy  animalism  ;  Petrarch  <lid 
the  utmost  that  a  man  could  do  who  knew  nothing  of  his  snh- 
ject  .save  what  was  ix'vealed  to  him  by  the  light  of  imagination 
instead  of  the  torch  of  Hymen.  Robert  Rums  gave  to  tin' world 
some  e.Xipiisite  love  song.s,  and  he  did  much  in  his  ca])acity  of 
gaugm*  for  Apollo  toward  arresting  the  illicit  distillers  of  Parna.‘-sian 
dew,  and  in  ]>urifying  the  old  views  of  love  among  the  love-])0('ts. 
Ihit  what  noble-natured,  high-minded  woman,  sitting  at  the 
hearth  of  home,  loving  and  beloved,  glorying  and  glorified,  with 
h(‘r  starriest  nature  revealed  to  her  through  the  darkness  (»f 
suthaing,  nuptial  love  smiling  on  her  through  her  tears,  and  with 
her  childnm  around  her  like  blo.s.soms  of  health,  can  accept  the 
chajd(‘t  which  the  hands  of  Robert  Jhirns  have  woven  She 
would  thank  him  with  a  gracious  smile  for  the  .sake  of  .some 
sw(*et  iunoctaif  flowers  in  it,  but,  glancing  at  other.s,  she  would 
gently  lay  it  aside.  Melodious  Moore  would  meet  with  a  le.ss 
flattering  reception.  His  love  is  almost  mainly  idealized  lu.st. 
Tlie  fire  on  his  altar  does  not  burn  clearly  and  with  a  jmro  white 
radiance;  it  is  unhallowed,  and  the  offering  is  not  acceptahle  to 
lofty  woman  and  noble  wife  ;  in  their  ])re.sence  it  is  rept'lh'd 
scornfullv,  as  was  the  fire-offering  of  Cain  in  the  lue.scnce 
of  God.  ‘ 

We  have  had  love-poets,  so  called,  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
the  second  Cliarle.s,  and  since.  Rut  though  their  muse  moved  to 
.sparkling  measure.s,  and  deftly  masked  in  a  gui.se  of  bi'auty,  and 
wore  a  robe  of  gay  conceits  and  glittering  word.s,  she  couhl  not 
hide  the  glance,  and  step,  and  gesture  of  the  wanton,  fh  all 
who  have  ever  e.s.sayed  the  theme  of  love,  Alfred  d’t.'nny.son  has 
.sung  some-  of  the  .sweetest,  purest,  most  ])recious  thing.s.  l>nt 
Coventry  Patmore  is  the  first  to  attempt  a  sustained  poem  lu 
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woiniiu’s  praise  and  honour,  such  duiinite  earnestness, 

such  serious  sweetness,  such  line  thouij^lit  and  feelin^^,  and  such 
luauitest  capacity  for  the  work.  We  havt^  cleared  a  huge 
space  for  him,  we  have  raised  high  expectations ;  let  us  see 
how  he  tills  ami  fultils  them.  A  rapturous  reviewer  inter- 
prcteil  hv  an  imaginative  reader  will  inevitably  leave  a  dis- 
a})poiuted  })urcluiser.  Therefore  let  us  proceed  as  circum¬ 
spectly  ius  pt)ssible  through  the  hook.  This  first  i)art  of  the 
‘Angel  in  the  House’  only  takes  us  throiigh  the  ])hase  of 
courtshij),  to  leave  us,  like  true  lovers,  eager  for  what  is  to 
come.  It  is  entitled  ‘The  J^etrothah’  It  is  planned  coolly 
and  carefully  by  a  man  who  looks  on  life  with  a  serene  eye  ; 
hut  we  think  it  unfortunate  that  it  should  so  evidentlv  lu'ar 
the  impress  of  the  same  serene  cool  spirit  in  working  it  out. 
It  has  a  little  too  much  the  look  of  courtshij)  as  the  author  would 
court  now.  To  us,  the  rich  Hushes  and  warm  gohlen  lights  of 
that  ha|)py  Nevermore — that  Eden  of  Love’s  past — are  too  much 
subdued  by  the  cold  cloistral  colour  of  his  present  contemplation. 
The  heart  of  youth  is  warm  and  rich  of  colour  ;  the  blood  will 
dance  and  the  pulse  of  its  life  will  have  its  ‘  magniticent  come- 
and-go.’  The  lover  is  more  of  a  pas.sionate  })ilgrim  and  melo¬ 
dious  madman  than  philosoj)her,  and  will  ht‘  so  as  long  as  love 
shall  light  u{)  the  young  heart,  or  gloom  it  tenderly  with  its 
Ajiril  experiences.  We  could  have  wished  a  little  more  warmth 
ut  colour ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  blood-tiush  be  hectical 
— it  may  be  the  rose  of  health.  Nevertheless,  this  very  treat¬ 
ment  may  indicate  all  the  more  fitness,  on  the  part  of  thi?  jiuthor, 
lor  the  future  portions  of  his  poem  which  relate  to  wedded  love. 
\\  e  have  also  to  complain  of  the  metre.  We  think  the  author 
should  have  at  once  taken  that  of  Tennyson’s  ‘  In  Memoriam, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  meloilious,  plastic,  full,  and  satisfying 
in  tile  whole  metrical  repertoire  for  the  exjiression  of  Uuiderness, 
pathos,  piety,  all  gentle  feeling,  and  lowly  or  subtle  beauty  ;  it 
is  just  a  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  Once  it  has  obtained 
possession  of  the  ear,  the  alternate  rhymes  sound  like  a  feeble 
inversion  of  it,  monotonous  as  a  solo  on  the  drum.  There  is  also 
another  drawback.  Mr.  Patmore  fretpiently  puts  an  extra 
loot  into  his  lines,  over  which  we  continually  stumble.  For 
example — 

MJave  thanks  that  when  we  stumhh  and  fall.’ 

‘  Fatal  in  force  yet  gentle  in  will.’ 

‘  Some  work  of  fame  and  labour  immense.’ 

Il  the  rhythm  had  been  more  lyrical  and  leaping,  the  extra 
syllable  might  have  been  rendered  effective  ;  but  the  rhythm  of 
this  ])oeni  h  us  a  conscious  loftiness  and  a  .stiitely  inovement,  so 
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that  these  leaps  wliicli  have  to  be  taken  arc  as  out  of  place  as  a 
j)olka  hop  ill  tlie  midst  of  a  minuet  Enough  of  fault-tindiiig. 

The  poet  tells  us  that  he  hopes  to  raise — 

That  hyiiin  for  which  the  whole  world  longs, 

A  wortliy  hymn  in  woman’s  praise ; 

A  hymn  hright-noted  like  a  bird’s, 

Arousing  these  song-sleepy  times 
AN'ith  rhapsodies  ol‘  perfect  words, 
liuled  hy  returning  kiss  of  rhymes. 

And  it  is  now’  my  chosen  ttisk 

To  sing  her  worth  as  maid  and  wife ; 

And  were  such  post  to  seek  I’d  ask 
To  live  her  laureate  all  my  life. 

On  w  ings  of  love  u[)lifted  free 

And  hy  her  gentleness  made  great, 

I’d  teach  how’  noble  man  should  he 
^fo  match  with  such  a  lovely  mate: 

And  as  geranium,  jiink,  or  rose 
Is  thrice  itself  thro*  pow  er  of  aii;. 

So  might  my  hai)py  skill  disclose 
N(*w’  fairness  even  in  her  lair  heaii; ; 

Until  that  churl  should  nowhere  he 

Who  l>eiit  not,  awetl,  before  the  throne 
Of  her  alfeeting  majesty, 

So  meek,  so  much  unlike  our  ow  n  ; 

Until  (for  who  may  hope  too  mueh 

From  her  wdio  w  ields  the  powers  of  love) 

Our  lifted  lives  at  last  should  touch 

'I’hat  heavenly  goal  to  which  they  move; 

Until  w’C  find,  as  darkness  rolls 
Far  oft*  and  fleshly  mists  dissolve. 

That  male  and  female  are  the  poles 

On  which  the  spheres  of  joy  revolve. — pp.  211,  ilO. 

The  poem,  wdiich  consists  of  twelve  parts,  with  prologue  and 
e]>ilog\io,  is  inters]>erse(l  with  n ‘fleet ions,  wise  saws,  and  aphoristic 
sentence.'?,  which  have  often  all  the  quaint  beauty  and  curious 
felicity  of  Herbert  or  Henry  Vaughan.  Here  are  three — 

1. 

Love,  kisswl  hy  Wisdom,  wakes  twice  Love, 

And  isdom  is,  thro’  loving,  w  ise  : 

Let  dove  and  smike,  and  snake  and  dove, 

This  Wisihun’s  be,  that  Love’s  device. 

IT. 

’Tis  truth  (although  this  truth’s  a  star 
Too  deep-eiiskied  for  all  to  see), 

As  poets  of  grammar,  lovers  aix* 

The  well-heads  of  inoralitv. 
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III. 

‘  Keep  measure  in  love  ‘r’  More  befal 
Thy  sanetity,  ami  make  it  less  ! 

He  sure  1  will  not  love  at  all 

Where  I  may  not  love  with  exeess. 

This  is  a  charming  picture  of  home — 

A  tent  pitched  in  a  world  not  right 
It  seem’d,  whose  inmates,  every  one, 

On  traiujuil  laces  bore  the  light 

Of  duties  beautifullv  done. 

% 

Blessed  is  such  a  home.  It  is  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  storm 
and  strife  that  is  for  ever  going  on  in  this  competitive  world. 
What  sliould  we  do  \vere  it  not  for  this  happy  haven  into  wliicli 
the  weary  and  tempest*tost  can  steer  ?  and  the  grim  brow  grows 
smooth  in  the  ])lacid  smile  of  love,  ])oetry  conies  into  the  face 
that  is  furrowed  with  the  liieroglyplis  of  business,  and  tlie  shut- 
up  heart  opens  in  the  warmth  of  atfection,  and  ex})ands  until  it 
can  embrace  humanity  in  the  arms  of  its  love. 

In  this  haven  of  home — the  circle  of  wedded  love,  witli 
children  in  its  midst — behold  the  unexjiressed  and  vague  long¬ 
ings  of  half  tlie  young  men  of  the  present  day  who  do  not 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  them.  Not  compreluaiding  tlie 
mysterious  forces  at  work  in  their  nature,  they  become  despairing 
sceptics,  subjective  poets,  and  weary,  listless  egotists,  who  con¬ 
tinually  revolve  on  a  pivot  of  self,  .and  reject  life  .as  a  sucked 
orange.  They  need  something  to  take  them  out  of  themselves, 
something  to  draw  the  better  side  of  their  nature  uppermost, 
and  widen  their  horizon.  Let  love  only  beckon  them  out  of  the 
dismal  byway  and  the  lonely  lane,  and  str.aightway  tliey  arise 
transligured,  most  probably  to  walk  the  world  rejoicing.  Hand 
ill  hand  with  a  companion  who  slieds  ujion  them  her  softening, 
sunny  inthienco,  they  reach  across  the  range  of  a  double  exptai- 
ence  and  .a  double  joy.  Then  come  the  children  to  renew  the 
world,  and  bring  fresh  revelations  of  life,  and  hope,  and  loveli¬ 
ness.  No  man  who  is  hajipy  in  his  homcc.an  fail  to  grow  better, 
and  attain  to  loftier  heiglits  of  life.  And  he  is  no  true  lover  who 
can  be  surrounded  by  such  circuinstaiices,  yet  doubt  of  God  and 
His  good  providence.  Jt  is  here  that  the  waters  of  life — troubled 
until  the  angel  came — ^grow  calm,  and  the  best  jewels  of  our 
humanity  are  revealed. 

It  is  iiere  that  we  may  learn  how  much  more  blessed  a  thing 
it  is  to  give  than  to  receive,  how  much  more  exalting  to  servo 
tlian  to  reign.  Tliose  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  power  and  the 
kingdoms  of  this  worhl,  may  leiuai  that  to  be  the  beloved  crowned 
and  throned  in  the  heart  of  a  leal,  loving  woman,  whom  we  call 
by  the  name  of  wife,  is  a  more  precious  thing  and  more  to  bo 
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coveted  than  the  sway  of  empires.  It  is  hero  that  the  iDftirst 
flowers  of  life  may  ho  seen  springing  from  the  lowliest  rootai^c  of 
love.  That  man  uttered  an  abominahlo  heresy,  who  said  to  the 
youn‘4  artist,  ‘  There  is  no  hope  for  yon  if  you  are  marrie<l.’  Ifo 
spoke  of  the  necessity  for  economizing  time.  Hut  how  pour  is 
all  our  isolated  application  compared  with  the  wealth  that  a  nohh* 
woman  lavishes  u])on  us,  the  realm  she  makes  us  ma.ster  of,  the 
rapidity  with  which  her  inlluence  can  enrich  and  develop  the  life 
of  genius  ? 

We  should  like  to  (piote  the  whole  of  the  lines  entitled  ‘The 
Lover,'  hut  must  he  content  to  cull  from  them.  They  will  verv 
fitly  illustrate  our  foregoing  ohservations. 

lie  inet‘ts,  hy  heavenly  ehaiiee  express. 

His  destined  wil'e  :  some  hidden  hand 
Unveils  to  him  that  loveliness 

Whieh  others  eannot  understand. 

No  songs  of  love,  no  siimmei  dreams. 

Did  e’er  his  longing  fanev  lire 
With  vision  like  to  this:  slie  se<*ms 
In  all  things  better  than  desire. 

His  nu‘rits  in  her  ])resenee  grow, 

To  mateh  tlu‘  promise  in  her  (Wes, 

And  round  her  happy  foot stej)s  blow 
'I’he  ant  held  ie  airs  of  Ihiradi.'^e. 

For  love  of  her  he  eannot  sleep  ; 

Her  beauty  haunts  him  all  the  night ; 

It  melts  his  heart,  it  makes  him  weej) 

For  wonder,  worshij),  and  delight. 

She  is  so  perfect,  true,  and  pure. 

Her  virtue  all  virtue  so  endears, 

'Fhat  often  when  he  thinks  of  her. 

Life’s  meanness  tills  his  eyes  with  tears. 

He  ]>rays  for  some  hard  thing  to  do. 

Some  work  of  fame  and  labour  immense, 

T’o  stretch  the  languid  hulk  and  thew 

Of  love’s  fresh-horn  magnipotenee. — pi>.  1 1,  h>- 

And  liere  is  a  far-reaching  suggestion  fur  woman  to  jionder 
over : — 

Ah  !  wasteful  woman,  she  that  may 
On  her  sweet  .self  set  her  own  price. 

Knowing  he  eannot  choose  hut  })ay. 

How  has  she  cheapened  Paradise; 

Ilow  given  for  nought  her  j)rieeless  gift, 

How  spoiled  the  bread  and  sjiilled  the  wine, 

Whieh,  s])ent  with  due,  resjieetive  thrift. 

Had  made  brutes  men,  and  men  divine. — pp.  ‘d7,  ‘d^- 

What  a  world  it  might  be  if  woman  did  hut  comprehend  licr 
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mission  to  save  the  world  she  lost ;  for,  as  ^Ir.  Patmore  says  so 
heautifully,  it  is 

‘  Her  heauty’s  clear  proni^ative 
To  profit  so  by  Eden’s  blame.’ 


Woman  moulds  humanity  either  for  good  or  evil.  She  is  the 
oreat  former  of  character.  Ask  men  of  genius  how  much  they 
mve  to  their  mothers,  and  vou  will  find  that  thev  attrihutt' 
alnu)st  all  to  them  and  their  intiuenco.  And  if  we  could  only 
gauge  the  mental  capacity  of  the  wives  of  great  men  we  might 
]K  rhaps  learn  why  genius  is  so  seldom  hereditary.  'J’he  Lady 
Ida,  in  Tennyson’s  ‘Princess,’  describes  the  women  of  her 
day  as  being 


No  wiser  than  their  mothers,  honsehold-stntV, 

Live  chattels,  inineers  of  eaeh  other's  lame, 

Fail  of  weak  ])oison,  turnspits  for  the  clown, 

'I'he  drunkard’s  football,  laughing-stocks  of  time. 
Whose  hrains  are  in  their  hands  and  in  their  heels, 
I  hit  lit  to  Haunt,  to  dress,  to  dance,  to  thrum, 

’I'o  tramp,  to  scream,  to  hurnish,  and  to  scour, 

For  ever  slaves  at  home,  and  fools  abroad. 


We  do  not  class  all  women  in  that  category,  and  we  think  the 
Lady  Ida  very  hard  upon  her  sex  ;  but  the  description  is  only 
too  true  of  multitudes  of  them.  Ts' evert heless,  this  state  of  things 
is  in  great  part  a  just  retribution  for  the  selfish  tyranny  which 
man  has  exercised.  He  has  looked  upon  woman,  not  in  the 
light,  but  in  the  gloom  of  a  slave.  C)ur  system  of  educating 
her  for  society,  juul  marriage,  and  maternity,  is  akin  to  that 
]»ractice  jirevalent  in  some  cannibal  island  of  fattening  the  royal 
concubines  until  they  are  fat-blind,  before  they  are  considered 
presentable  to  majesty;  only,  while  they  do  but  eclipse*  the  ordi¬ 
nary  visual  means,  it  is  our  more  refined  custom  to  jmt  out  the 
mental  vision.  We  are  not  asking  that  woman  should  be 
crammed  with  dead  languages  and  made  into  mummies  ot  learn¬ 
ing,  but,  for  love’s  sake,  let  them  be  educated  up  to  thc^  noblest 
otfices  and  holiest  duties  of  life,  and  developed  to  the  fullest 
perfection,  in  accordance  with  their  nature  and  destiny.  The 
poet  thus  presents  the  matter : — 


()  (pieen,  awake  to  thy  renown, 

Iteijuire  what  ’tis  our  wealth  to  give, 
And  comprehend  and  wear  the  crown 
Of  th}'  despised  prerogative! 

1  wlio  in  manhood’s  name  at  length 
With  glad  songs  come  to  abdicate 
d  he  gross  regality  of  strength. 

Must  yet  in  this  tliy  praise  abate, 
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That  through  tliine  erriug  huiiibleuet»a 
And  disregard  of  thy  degret‘, 

Plainly  hits  man  Ikvii  so  much  less 
Than  fits  his  fellowship  with  thee. 

Jli^h  thoughts  had  shaped  the  foolish  brow, 

The  coward  had  grasjHxl  the  hero’s  sword, 

The  vilest  had  been  great,  hadst  thou, 

Just  to  thysidf,  been  worth’s  reward; 

Ilut  lofty  honours  undersold 

Sellers  and  buyers  lx)th  disgrace ; 

And  favour  that  makes  folly  bold, 

Puts  out  the  light  in  virtue’s  face. — pp.  08,  00. 

There  is  a  mournfully  touching  truth  in  the  following  stanzas 
entitled  ‘  The  Revelation." 

An  i<lle  i)oet  here  and  there. 

Looks  round  him,  but,  for  all  the  rest. 

The  world,  unfathoniaVdy  fair, 

Is  duller  than  a  witling’s  jest. 

Love  wakes  men  once  a  lifetime  each ; 

They  lift  their  heavy  lids,  and  look  ; 

And,  lo!  wliat  one  sweet  page  can  teac'h 
They  read  with  joy,  then  shut  the  book; 

And  sonic  give  thanks,  and  some  blaspheme. 

And  mo^  forget ;  hut,  either  way. 

That  and  tlie  child’s  unheeded  dream 
Is  all  the  liglit  of  all  their  day. — p.  110. 

The  *  accompaniments*  and  ‘  sentences*  wliich  alternate  with 
the  *  Idyls*  that  professedly  cany  on  the  sulijcct  of  the  poem  are 
far  the  richest  portion  of  the  hook.  They  ai  e  so  pngnant  with 
tliought,  have  such  happy  turns  of  expression,  and  possess  so 
much  ])rofouiid  w  isdoiu.  We  collect  a  few'  passages ; — 

Tl»e  little  genn  of  nuptial  love, 

Which  springs  so  simply  from  the  sod. 

The  root  is,  my  song  shall  prove. 

Of  all  our  love  to  man  and  God. 
lie  safely  walks  in  darkest  ways, 

IN  hose  youth  is  lighted  Jroiu  above, 

ANdiere,  through  the  senses’  silvery  haze, 

Dawns  the  veiled  moon  of  nuptial  love. 

AVho  is  the  ha^ijiy  husband  ?  He 
NVbo  scanning  his  unweddcnl  life, 

Thanks  Heaven,  with  a  conscience  free, 

’Twas  faithful  to  his  future  wife. 

We  fast,  give  alms,  pray,  weep  and  wake, 

Ami  wear  oar  hearts  ont  o’er  the  word  ; 

Ah,  less  of  this,  and  let  us  xnnko| 

More  melody  unto  the  Lord  ! 
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We  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  following,  in  which  the 
colours  are  ailniirably  stippled  in,  and  the  finishing  touch  is 
perfect : — 

I  woke  at  three  ;  for  I  was  bid 

To  brcakrast  with  the  Doan  at  nine, 

And  take  his  girls  to  church.  1  slid 
^ly  curtain,  found  the  season  fine. 

And  could  not  rest,  so  rose.  The  air 
Was  dark  and  sliarp  ;  the  roosted  birds 
Cheep’d,  ‘  Here  am  1,  Sweet ;  are  you  tlwre  r* 

On  Avon’s  musty  flats  the  herds 
Kxpected,  comfortless,  the  day. 

Which  slowlv  finnl  the  clouds  aliove ; 

Tlie  cock  scream’d,  somewhere  far  away  ; 

In  slet'p  the  matrimonial  dove 
Was  brooding :  no  wind  w’aked  the  wood. 

Nor  moved  the  midnight  inarish  damps, 

Nor  thrill’d  the  poplar  ;  quiet  stood 
The  chestnut  with  its  thousand  lamps ; 

The  moon  shone  yet,  hut  w'cak  and  drear. 

And  seem’d  to  watch,  with  hated  breath, 

The  landscape,  all  made  shaq)  and  clear 

Ily  stillness,  as  a  face  b}’  death. — pp.  115,  110. 

Many  w  ill  object  to  the  occasional  colloquial  pliraseolog}'  and 
studied  hoineliness  of  tlie  poem.  To  us,  this  has  a  frequent 
charm.  In  it  w^e  hear  the  ground-tone  of  modern  life  caught  up 
and  consecrated  by  its  marriage  with  the  higher  spheral  melodies. 
And  then  w  e  W’ould  remind  our  readers  how'  very  homely  all 
genuine  passion  is.  Words  cannot  be  found  simj)le  enough  to 
express  it. 

Love  with  our  author  is  the  same  divine  tiling  it  has  lieen  to 
the  great  souls,  the  saints,  tlie  martyrs,  wdio  Lave  lived  for  it, 
suffered  for  it,  died  for  it  in  tlie  past  The  same  great  iiiHuence 
that  makes  the  uimritten  poetry,  the  unchroniclcHl  heroism,  the 
unknow  n  greatness  of  the  world,  its  most  glorious  graces.  The 
same  shining  light  and  radiance  that,  in  the  cellar  or  garret,  will 
gild  the  meanest  lives  witli  the  rarest  moral  glory  ;  the  |X)wer 
that  works  the  mighty  change  that  Tennyson  so  exquisitely 
images  in  the  following  couplet 

‘Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  thereon  with  all  liia 
might —  . 

Smote  the  chord  of  self,  wliich,  trembling,  jiassed  in  nimsic  out  of 
sight.’  I 

Tliis  is  the  high  argument  of  the  ‘  BetrothaL^  He  sings  of 
woman  the  pure,  the  worshipful,  the  incentive  to  great  deeds  and 
noble  lives.  He  nurses  up  grand  conjectures  and  hopeful  pro¬ 
phecies  of  her  future,  which  is  luminous  with  the  beauty  of 
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promise.  She  that  has  accomplished  so  much,  what  may  she  not 
accomplish  i  He  does  uot  disguise  her  failings,  hut  his  flatteries 
are  very  sweet,  and  sure  to  conquer.  She  should  be  })roud  of 
such  a  poet. 

T1  le  ‘Angel  in  the  House’  is  somewhat  shy,  and  must  be 
approached  with  gentleness.  In  a  crowd,  or  in  the  presence  of  a 
brusque,  hard  critic,  she  would  be  shrinking  as  a  sensitive 
maiden,  who  broods  over  the  sweet  secret  of  first  love  amidst  her 
rude  and  importunate  brothers.  But  only  win  her  regards  by 
kindred  sympathy,  and  then  sit  down  for  a  long,  quiet,  loving 
talk,  and  she  will  become  eloquent;  her  discourse  is  full  of  true 
wisdom  and  sweet  human  tenderness,  it  sparkles  here  with 
quaint  fancies,  and  is  again  stately  with  its  innate  nobility  of 
thought.  She  has  watched  the  storms  and  conflicts  of  life  with 
a  patient  eye  of  faith,  like  one  who  sees  behind  the  veil.  She 
believes  that  wherever  love  hath  nestled  there  is  good  still :  it 
did  not  even  fly  without  shaking  down  some  dews  of  heaven 
from  its  wings ;  and  that  there  are  none  so  dark,  and  cold,  and 
narrow  of  heart,  but  love  will  warm  and  brighten,  and  ({uicken 
them  into  larger  life.  Her  words  are  healthful  as  the  embrace  of 
mountain  air  tind  the  draught  from  mountain  sjnings ;  and 
many  things  that  she  utters  will  long  remain  in  memory  with  an 
abiding  beauty.  And  that  is  all  we  have  to  say  about  the 
‘  Angel  in  the  House.’ 


Art.  IV. — The  Geoyraphy  of  Jlerodoitt^y  Developed^  Explained^  and 
Hht^t rated  from  Alodern  liesearches  and  JJiscoverica.  J5y 
.1.  Talhoys  Wheeler,  F.K.G.S.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  London: 
Longman  &  Co.  1851. 

The  fate  of  Herodotus  is  a  peculiar  one.  The  eighteenth 
century,  which  delighted  in  starched  theories  of  the  unities,  and 
pronounced  Shakespeare  fit  only  for  the  barbarians  of  Canada, 
had  little  respect  for  good  old  Herodotus.  Voltaire,  the  great 
representiitive  of  that  age,  made  a  dead  set  upon  the  credit  of 
the  Hallcarnassian,  and  his  stories  were  looked  on  as  the  gossip 
of  a  silly  okl  fool.  The  new  criticism,  which  began  in  olt  s 
vigorous  and  scholarly  attack  on  the  prevalent  notions  in  regard 
to  Homer,  defended  the  truthfulness  of  Herodotus  ;  and  as 
researches  were  ma<le  in  the  countries  which  he  had  described, 
and  as  his  assertions  were  established  by  clear-seeing  iuiu 
intelligent  travellers,  his  credibility  and  character  stood  high. 
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But  fortune  is  inconstant.  Tiie  pinnacle  of  glory  on  which  he 
hiis  been  placed  is  now  reckoiuHl  by  some  too  hig'h  for  him  ;  he 
must  be  taken  down  from  the  solitary  grand  ])o.^tion  into  wiiich 
he  has  been  unworthily  elevateil,  and  his  name  must  be  ranked 
beside  a  host  of  other  story-teller.s,  who  jotted  down  in  tlieir 
note-books  the  gossip  of  sailom  a!id  mereriants,  without  cariiuT 
much  whether  tlio  tale  was  true  or  false. 

AVe  ilo  not  intend  at  pre.sent  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  or^  to  weigh  the  objections  which  liave  been  lately  urged 
againsi  his  character  as  a  caretul,  painstaking  geographer.  Some 
ot  the  remarks  which  Blakesley*  has  direct (“d  .against  Herodotus 
may  be  called  for.  Tlie  ailmirers  of  the  Father  of  History  are 
apt  to  transplant  him  into  the  present  age,  to  deck  him  with  the 
clothes  of  a  thorough  historian  of  our  own  d.ay,  and  tluis  to 
set  him  forw.ard  as  an  e.xample  of  a  luocess  of  study  whicli  has 
been  readied  only  in  these  latter  times.  'J'liere  m.ay  have  been 
.some  reasons  for  the  strong  thrust  with  wliicli  .Mr.  Blake.sley  has 
thrown  Herodotus  back  into  the  tilth  century  before  the  Christian 
But  m  the  earnestness  ot  his  eiuleavonr  lie  seems  to  us,  like 
Entellus,  to  have  gone  too  far ;  ho  has  shut  his  eye.s  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  merits  of  the  Halicarnassiaii  considered  .as  a  ( ireek  of 
the  .age  m  which  he  flourished.  True  it  is  that  later  Creek 
writers  did  sometimes  pl.ace  him  among  the  talkative  Xoyorroio!, 
but  did  not  they,  or  still  more  intelligent  Creeks,  pl.ace  Homer 
.among  the  Cyclic  poets,  and  Socrates  among  the  Sophists^  And, 
mter  all,  what  is  the  opinion  of  a  Strabo  to  ns  ?  The  work  of 
Heiodotus  is  before  us;  we  c.an  judge  of  it  with  our  own  eyes; 
and  it  we  c.annot  comp.are  it  with  the  productions  of  Charon  of 
Lampsaciis,  or  Hecatmus  of  .Miletus,  yet  we  surely  may,  without 
mucli  difficulty,  form  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  of  its  substantial 
character  viewed  in  itself.  Thus,  taking  up  the  books  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  we  find  iiiost  uuqiiestion.ably  a  truth-loving  man,  with 
large  sympathies,  with  gre.at  inquisitiveness,  and  very  varied 
spt'cnlation.  His  errors,  we  allow,  are  iiumeroiis,  because  it  was 
niipossible  for  a  Greek  of  his  ago  not  to  commit  errors  ;  but  at 
the  s.ame  time,  we  are  astonished  that  the  mistakes  he  has  coni- 
nntted  are  so  few,  and  that  the  .amount  of  reliable  information 
IS  so  i^roat  and  so  interesting. 

Of  course  Herodotus  claims  attention  ])riinarily  as  a  liistorian. 

is  geogiaphical  matter  seems  for  the  most  j)art  a(-*ci  den  tally 
introduced;  we  might  even  say  that  his  acquaintance  with 
^lat  geography  he  knew  was  accidental  too.  For  his  main 
onjcct  in  his  travels  was  religion  ;  to  converse  with  priests,  to 

*  Herodotus.  A\ith  a  Comment arv,  liy  Joseidi  \V.  lilakesley,  H.I).  J85  I. 

rnm  too  hi^^Iily  this  admirable  edition.  Jt  is  oiie  of  the  most 

remarkable  fruits  of  English  scholarship. 
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learn  the  histories  of  the  gods,  to  ascertain  the  similarities  and 
dissimilarities  of  foreign  religions  and  modes  of  worship ;  these 
were  the  leading  motives  of  his  journeys.  And  it  deserves 
attention  that,  owing  to  tliis  religious  zeal,  he  had  access  to  the 
best  sources  of  information  on  all  subjects.  The  jmests  were 
the  scholars  of  the  age,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  all  countries ; 
their  position  was  most  intiuential ;  and  to  such  a  man  as  Hero¬ 
dotus,  who  not  unfre(piently  was  able  to  procure  initiation  into 
their  most  solemn  mysteries,  they  would  give  ns  accurate  and 
truthful  information  as  they  themselves  could  obtain.  Indeed, 
his  religious  character  deserves  more  consideration  than  it  has 
yet  received  ;  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  a  man  could  claim 
the  protection  of  ])riests  of  the  country,  his  residence  there  would 
be  safe,  and  his  means  of  locomotion  more  abundant  and  more 
secure.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  noticeable  that  Herodotus  has 
access  to  the  temples  in  Greece,  has  all  the  legends  connected 
with  Delphi  on  his  finger's  end ;  and  is  so  w'ell  ncfpiainted  with 
Dodona  that  he  mentions  the  names  of  the  three  priestesses 
there.  Do  not  these  bicts  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  Herodotus 
belonged  to  a  priestly  family,  or  may  have  had  to  do  with  temples 
in  some  way  or  other  ?  And  if  this  were  the  case,  w  e  may  easily 
see  how  readily  he  would  be  received  by  foreign  priests  of  every 
religion. 

Though  his  geographical  pursuits  thus  seem  merely  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  his  leisure  hours,  they  were  carried  on  in  the  same 
truthful  spirit  in  which  he  sought  after  religious  knowledge. 
What  things  he  can  examine  with  his  eyes,  he  docs  ;  and  he  is 
often  careful  to  distinguish  the  information  which  he  has  gained  by 
personal  observation  from  that  which  he  has  derived  only  from 
hearsay.  Of  course  he  was  liable  to  mistake  in  his  ol>sorvations, 
and  if  he  did  not  take  notes  on  the  spot,  his  memory  might 
occasionally  betray  him.  Often  he  had  not  the  means  to  make 
accurate  observations.  The  only  language  he  knew  was  (Jreek  ; 
and  accordingly  his  information  was  open  to  two  sources  of  dis¬ 
tortion.  The  interpreters  might  mislead  him  ;  and  his  own  Greek 
mind  would  understand  foreign  ideas  according  to  Greek  notions. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  how  Blakesley's  forgetfulness  of  this  last 
cucumstance  leads  him  into  far-fetched  fancies.  He  is  keen  in 
scenting  the  sources  from  w'hich  Herodotus  acquired  his  know¬ 
ledge.  Now'  it  is  a  Lacedaimonian  that  speaks  through  Hero¬ 
dotus  ;  now’  it  is  Charon  of  Larapsacus ;  now  it  is  Hecatanis  of 
^liletus;  and  dealing  with  Persian  matters  we  are  frequently 
informed  that  Hercxlotus  plainly  got  his  materials  from  a  Greek 
source.  As  if  Herodotus  himself  were  not  a  Greek  source,  and 
as  if  the  Greek  mind  of  Herodotus  were  not  enough  of  itselt  to 
give  a  thoroughly  Greek  cast  to  any  narrative. 
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Besiiles  this,  Herodotus  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  liad  few  predecessors.  His  maps,  if  he  had  any,  were 
worthless;  he  had  to  make  maps  for  himself.  The  dithculty 
of  such  a  work  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  is  not  Oivsy  for  us 
fully  to  realize.  Suppose  we  wei*e  to  make  a  journey  from 
London  to  Ediul)urgh,  without  knowing  anything  about  the 
country  but  that  two  such  towns  existed.  Lc‘t  our  journey  be 
by  coacli ;  we  have  no  compjvss.  When  we  wish  to  y>oint  out 
directions  we  must  speak  of  the  rising  sun  as  one,  the  sun  at 
noonday  as  another,  the  region  whence  comes  the  cold  wind  as 
a  third,  the  region  whence  a  w'ainn  rainy  wind  comes  as  a  fourth. 
Our  norths  and  souths  are  far  too  definite  for  the  knowledge  whicli 
Herodotus  had  of  the  points  of  the  compjiss.  Then  when  we 
have  to  measure  public  buildings,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  carry 
about  instruments  for  the  purpose.  We  ask  the  ])eople  who  are 
supposed  to  know  best  about  it ;  and  we  test  their  ius.sertions  by 
counting  how  many  paces  long  it  may  be,  or  by  any  otlier  process 
equally  easy  and  convenient.  The  result  of  such  a  journey  would 
be  the  acquisition  of  a  vast  number  of  interesting  fivcts,  mixed 
with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  strange,  sometimes  enormous 
mistakes.  If  our  notebook  were  full  of  measurements,  we  sliould 
make  rare  work  of  the  figures,  and  especially  since,  in  order  to 
complete  the  parallel  with  the  case  of  Herodotus,  we  must 
suppose  that  as  soon  as  we  have  quitted  the  scenes  of  our  travel, 
we  can  have  access  to  no  verifying  authority.  Besides  all  this, 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration  that  the  figures  of  Herodotus 
have  probably  been  very  much  altered  through  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  transcribers.  Now,  if  we  thus  reabze  the  position 
of  Herodotus,  and  think  how  we  should  have  succeeded  in  a 
similar  investigation,  there  will  be  few  bold  enough  to  refuse  to 
the  Greek  the  merit  of  most  praiseworthy  carefulness,  and  of  a 
thorough  determination  to  be  as  accurate  as  his  circumstances 
would  sdlow. 

But  after  all,  Herodotus  ought  to  be  looked  on  princi})ally  as 
a  historian ;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  we  do  not  see  bow  oven 
Blakesley,  who  seems  to  deride  the  idea  of  Hero< lotus  ])eing 
the  father  of  history,  can  deny  the  undoubted  fact  that  be  was 
the  very  first  to  describe,  in  rich  and  glowing  prose,  the  liistorical 
development  of  the  energies  of  the  Greek  nation.  If  Hero<lotus 
was  a  logogi'apher,  he  was  also  something  more.  His  first  four 
l>ooks  may  not  be  much  superior  to  what  Hecat^eus  or  Charon 
wrote,  his  last  five  books  are  as  genuine  a  history  as  has  Ixjen 
>^itten  in  these  days ;  and,  indee<l,  very  few  histories  now  pul>- 
lished  can  lay  claim  to  equal  accuracy,  power  of  description,  and 
to  such  complete  unity  of  design. 

It  is  this  circumstance  which  has  made  us  doubt  whether  Mr. 
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Wheeler  has  heeu  happy  in  selecting  the  "eography  of  Herodotus 
as  a  subject  for  development.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to 
present  such  an  idea  of  the  ancient  world  as  can  be  crot  from 
Herodotus,  and  at  the  same  time  to  throw  light  on  his  <^eom'a- 
])hical  ideas  and  notices  by  tlie  lielp  of  modern  researches.  For 
this  purpose  Mr.  Wheeler  has  gatliered  together,  out  of  the  nine 
books,  every  reference  to  a  locality.  He  has  classitied  tliese 
under  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  and  he  has  given  a 
concise  statement  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  tribes,  so 
far  as  they  are  narrated  by  Herodotus.  Unfortunately  for  Mr. 
Wheeler,  this  process  protluces  frecpiently  very  dry  and  weari¬ 
some  chapters.  Indeed,  no  one  but  a  regular  scholar  would 
attempt  the  digestion  of  such  fare.  And  yet  we  are  puzzled  to 
know  for  whom  Mr.  Wheeler  ilid  undertake  his  task.  If  for 
scholars,  he  ha^i  failed.  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  scholar  to 
read  the  whole  of  his  book.  The  work  of  Bobrik  is  all  that  he 
desires.  He  would  much  rather  consult  Herodotus  himself  as  to 
the  habits  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  or  his  opinions  in  reference  to 
geographical  (piestions,  than  any  English  summary  of  them, 
however  admirably  executed.  On  the  other  hand  a  general 
reader  will  be  repelled  at  once  by  the  frightful  array  of  unknown 
and  uncouth  names,  lie  would  never  be  able  to  wade  throimh 
them. 


Mr.  Wheeler  has  likewise  illustrated  the  geography  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  and  in  this  part  of  his  task  he  has  been  unfortunate 
also.  It  is  dilhcult  for  any  one  to  determine  the  limits  of 
illustration,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  has  evidently  followed  no  prin¬ 
ciple  in  this  matter.  Often  he  has  passed  over  subjects  that 
every  student  of  Herodotus  would  expect  to  see  discussed.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  localities  of  Marathon  or  Salamis ; 


and  what  lui  tells  of  Plataja  is  derived  principally  from  Orote, 
and  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  battle- 
scene.  Moreover,  he  has  systematically  eschewed  the  discussion 
of  doubtful  passages.  We  think  he  has  been  far  too  modest  in 
this  respect.  It  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  Herodotus 
without  a  careful  examination  of  ditierent  readings,  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  Inis  gained  nothing  by  appearing  to  avoid  them.  For 
after  all  he  has  adopted  readings  which  we,  with  many  others, 
consider  extremely  doubtful.  We  may  adduce,  as  one  instance, 
his  unhesitating  adoption  of  a  clause  which  appears  very  like  an 
interpolation.  We  allude  to  the  statement  in  Herod.  Hi.  Bh>, 
that  Ureece  has  by  far  the  best  climate  in  the  world  (»/  M'AAoc 
rac  ttoAAot  ti  KaWiGTa  Ktk'pn/iA'flC  though,  as 

Blakesley  remarks,  he  had  already  given  the  palm  to  Ionia. 
Mr.  Wheeler  not  only  copies  this  opinion,  but  introduces  it  into 
his  book  with  emendations  of  his  own,  and  apparently  in  su]>port 
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of  a  theory  which  he  fixncies  he  finds  in  Herodotus,  namely,  that 
the  winds  were  the  cause  of  heat  and  cold.  W e  may  quote  his 
— <  He  also  says  that  Greece  was  supremely  blessed  because 
of  the  happy  temperature  of  her  climate,  a  fortunate  mingling  of 
the  blasts  of  Boreas  with  the  warm  breath  of  the  too  voluptuous 
Notos.' 

The  fault  we  have  hitherto  found  with  Mr.  Wheeler's  work  is 
his  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  subject.  We  have  to 
add  another,  that  of  carelessness  in  execution.  The  mistakes  he 
commits  are  certainly  not  of  great  moment,  but  still  it  is  a  pity 
that  they  should  exist  at  all.  We  shall  notice  a  few  to  make 
good  our  affirmation. 

In  tlie  second  chapter  of  his  book,  which  is  entitled  ‘  The 
World  and  its  Divisions,'  he  commences  thus — ‘  Herodotus  con¬ 
sidered  the  fundamental  powers  of  nature  to  lie  in  the  winds 
which  blew  from  different  quarters.'  The  authority  for  thi.s 
assertion  is  of  the  following  nature.  Herodotus,  in  speaking  of 
the  overrtowing  of  the  Nile,  informs  us  that  there  were  three 
opinions  on  the  point  prevalent  among  the  learned  men  of  Greece. 
One  of  these  asserted  that  this  phenomenon  was  the  result  of  the 
Etesian  winds,  which  prevented  the  river  from  flowing  out  into 
the  sea.  The  second  maintained  that  the  Nile  issued  from  the 
great  ocean  stream  which  encircled  the  earth  with  its  sleepless 
current  The  third  affirmed  that  the  overflow  was  caused  by  the 
melting  of  snow.  Herodotus  rejected  all  these  opinions  as  un¬ 
tenable,  find  propounded  a  theory  of  his  own,  which  at  least  is 
ingenious,  though  polytheistic.  The  Sun-god,  according  to  his 
notion,  had  a  decided  aversion  to  colc^  places  ;  and  so  his  move¬ 
ments  were  always  confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  earth. 
He  thus  issued  on  the  approach  of  summer  out  of  his  warm 
retreat  in  the  burning  region  of  Libya,  and  advanced  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  But  no  sooner  did  the  storms  appear, 
than  they  drove  him  back  again  to  the  ever-hot  south.  Now, 
wherever  the  Sun-god  was,  he  was  sure  to  attract  some  of  the 
waters  in  the  underlying  lands.  Thus,  when  he  was  in  Libya, 
during  winter,  he  drew  from  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the  water 
conse(|uently  came  down  in  less  quantities.  But  when  he  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  used  his  influence  only 
on  the  portions  near  the  mouth,  and  so  the  river  was  fuller  and 
in  its  normal  state.  The  rivers  of  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  far  off  from  the  sun  in  winter,  the  rains  also  came  down  and 
swelled  them,  and  thus  they  were  so  large  then.  But  in  summer 
the  sun  acted  as  strongly  on  them  as  on  the  Nile  ;  they  had, 
besides,  no  showers  to  increase  their  current ;  and  this  was  the 
reason  that  they  were  comparatively  so  weak  in  the  warm  season. 
Now,  from  this  theory  of  Herodotus  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Wheeler 
N.s. — voi^  IX.  •  GO 
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is  at  all  warranted  in  inferring  that  he  considered  the  winds  to 
be  the  fundamental  powers  of  nature.  They  were  so  far  powers 
(at  least  the  north  wind,  or  we  might  even  say  the  storms)  that 
they  drove  the  Sun -god  away  from  the  middle  of  the  earth  ;  but 
Herodotus  speaks  of  no  other  power,  fundamental  or  othenvise, 
that  they  have  or  are. 

Again,  in  his  account  of  Laconia  (or  Laconica,  as  Mr.  Wheeler 

Eefers),  there  is  great  indeterminateness  in  the  use  of  the  word 
iconians,  a  distinction  being  at  one  time  drawn  betw  een  the 
Spartans  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  while  in  another 
place  that  is  attributed  to  the  Laconians  generally  which  Hero¬ 
dotus  affinns  only  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  particular.  In  the 
very  same  section  to  which  w'e  allude  (p.  50),  Mr  Wheeler  gives 
it  as  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  that  the  Laconians  were  in  the 
custom  of  saying  one  thing  while  they  meant  another.  But 
Herodotus  makes  no  such  assertion  ;  and,  though  we  are  very 
far  from  having  the  unbounded  admiration  of  the  Spartans  w  ith 
which  Muller  has  inspired  many  English  scholars,  w^e  should  yet 
without  hesitation  defend  them  from  this  w^holesale  accusation. 
It  w^as  their  enemies,  the  Athenians,  who  delighted  to  speak  of 
Spartan  perfidy,  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  Homans 
afterwards  spoke  of  Punic  faith. 

Just  tw^o  pages  farther  on  (p.  52),  we  have  this  statement — 
‘  Our  author  mentions  the  following  particulars  respecting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Laconians.  After  the  death  of  a 
king,  horsemen  announced  the  event  throughout  the  whole 
country  ;  in  the  town,  how’ever,  it  was  made  know  n  by  an  old 
woman,  wdio  paiaded  through  the  streets  beating  a  kettle.’  A 
most  original  and  rather  comical  way  of  announcing  the  death 
of  a  king,  certainly  !  It  calls  to  our  recollection  the  town- 
drummers  of  Scotland,  who  up  to  recent  times  (some  of  them 
are  still  alive)  perambulated  the  towms  beating  their  dimins,  and 
calling  attention  to  roups,  sales,  and  articles  missing.  But 
instead  of  a  man  and  a  drum,  we  have  an  old  w^oman  and  a 
kettle,  and  instead  of  the  intimation  of  lost  goods,  our  old 
female  announces  the  death  of  a  king.  But  we  are  afraid  that 
tlie  comicality  of  this  custom  lies  not  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Spai'tana,  but  of  Mr.  Wheeler.  The  passage  from  w'hich  he  has 
deriveii  this  strange  piece  of  information  is  literally  translated 
thus  : — ‘Now  these  things  are  given  to  the  kings  while  alive,  out 
of  the  common  fund  of  the  Spartans ;  but  w  hen  they  die,  the 
following  customs  are  obseiw’cd  :  horsemen  go  round  proclaiming 
what  has  happened  throughout  the  whole  of  Laconia,  and 
throughout  the  city  w^omen  going  about  beat  a  caldron koto 
Si  Tt)v  TToXiv  yvvniicfc  irffuiovaai  Xlfitfra  KporiovtJi.  Perhaps  the 
was  not  a  genuine  caldron,  but  a  kind  of  cymbal ;  and  at 
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all  events  the  object  the  women  (not  the  old  woman)  had  in 
rattling  it  was  to  express  the  grief  they  felt  at  the  decease  of 
their  ruler,  not  to  make  that  decease  known. 

Mr.  Wheeler  knows  the  graphic  point  of  a  story;  but  either 
from  not  having  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  minutia)  of 
Herodotus’s  Greek,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he  has  now  and  then 
omitted  some  characteristic  touches.  An  example  of  this  we 
liave  in  his  notice  of  the  offerings  which  Croesus  made  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  He  mentions  ‘  a  golden  statue  of  three  cubits 
higli,  which  the  Delphians  said  was  an  image  of  the  ^Vjrtocopus  or 
baker  of  Croesus.*  One  characteristic  trait  in  this  circumstance  he 
does  notice.  He  tells  us  that  the  ‘  importance  ascribed  to  a  baker 
is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  manners  of  destx)tic  eastern 
courts.  The  officers  of  tlie  Turkish  janizaries,  so  long  as  that 
corps  existed,  were  all  named  from  the  duties  of  the  kitchen,  the 
colonel  being  styled  the  soup-maker.’  But  another,  and  perhaps 
more  interesting  trait,  lie  has  entirely  omitted.  Tlie  word 
apTOKOTTocy  the  bread-cutter,  brings  before  our  mind  the  picture 
of  an  eastern  girl,  with  languid  dark  eyes  and  long  eyelashe.s,  who 
has  caught  the  heart  of  the  luxurious  monarch,  and  preferring 
her  to  all  others,  he  assigns  her  the  duty  of  cutting  the  bread  for 
him,  the  king  being  unable  to  do  anything  for  himself,  like  too 
many  kings  of  modern  times.  In  these  old  fashioned  days  a  pair 
of  pretty  eyes  might  overthrow  monarchies ;  and  even  still  it  is 
curious  to  notice  how  girls  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  empires. 
Louis  XV.’s  reign  was,  as  Frederick  the  Great  called  it,  a  series 
of  dances,  the  lazy,  amorous  monarch  being  led  oft‘  by  some 
wretched  woman ;  while  even  Frederick  lumself,  though  far  from 
favourable  to  women  in  general,  honoured  the  danseuse  Barberini 
with  invitations  to  supper.  At  }>resent  ojiera  girls  often  produce 
far  more  sensation  than  the  most  pow^erful  truths  or  preachers  of 
truth.  The  Pepita  produced  much  more  excitement  last  year  in 
Berlin  than  Goethe  ever  did,  honoured  though  he  was ;  and  the 
rabid  adoration  of  the  kind-hearted  Jenny  Lind  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  according  to  Barnum’s  account,  show's  plainly  enough 
that  the  feeling  wliich  made  Croesus  place  a  statue  of  his  female 
bread-cutter  in  the  Delphic  temple  has.  not  yet  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Wheeler’s  carelessness  is  seen  also  in  the  numerous  mis¬ 
prints  which  disfigure  his  work.  We  have  Archelous  for  Achelous, 
Bosphorus  for  Bosporus,  Epignoni  for  Epigoni,  Zigenner  for 
Zigeuner,  and  many  such.  A  moderate  allowance  of  these  no 
Rian  can  help,  but  we  are  afraid  Mr.  Wheeler’s  book  has  rather 
too  many  of  them  not  to  deserve  a  little  blame.  He  has  also 
unnecessarily  repeated  the  same  thing  too  frequently. 

We  make  one  remark  as  to  style,  and  we  have  done  with 
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blaming.  At  the  commencement  of  the  book  Mr.  Wheeler  is 
slow,  almost  tawdry ;  but  as  he  advances  he  gathers  spirit  and 
life,  and  the  last  chapters  are  well  written  and  by  far  the  ht  st  in 
the  work.  We  do  not  think  he  would  now  write  the  first 
few  cha}>ters  in  the  siime  style.  In  the  second  ]>age  we  have  the 
following  specimen  of  fine  writing  : — ‘  The  swell  from  that  great 
storm  was  yet  angry.  Hellas  was  yet  smarting  from  her  sears 
but  exulting  in  her  victories,  when  Herodotus  wandered  forth  to 
see,  to  touch,  and  to  exjdore.  The  story  of  the  great  contest  was 
still  ringing  in  his  ears,  still  rife  in  men’s  mouths,  but’ — guess 
what  comes  next — a  veritable  anti-climax — ^  the  date  is  uncer¬ 
tain.’  This,  however,  is  about  the  worst  of  the  kind. 

8o  far  we  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Wheeler’s  book  ;  we  have  a  few 
words  to  say  of  himself  From  the  volume  before  ns  we  can 
honestly  say  that  he  is  plainly  a  very  modest,  laborious  man. 
The  work  shows  unwearied  research,  a  vast  amount  of  reading, 
and  considerable  pow^r  in  exj)ressing  the  results  in  forcible  and 
telling  language.  The  faults  we  have  found  with  him  are  two  — 
that  he  has  chosen  a  bad  subject,  too  undefined,  and  not  suited  to 
the  wants  of  any  large  class  of  readers — and  that  he  is  somewhat 
careles.s.  The  first  fault  is  rather  a  misfortune  than  a  culpable 
error.  The  second  is  certainly  culpable,  but  we  are  not  disposed 
to  blame  him  greatly.  There  is  no  man  that  does  not  commit 
mistake.s  sometimes.  If  these  are  in  trivial  matters  he  may  ho 
more  easily  pardoned,  for  if  a  man  were  to  be  as  anxious  as 
Scaliger  is  said  to  have  been  al)out  placing  a  third  person  ] dural 
instead  of  a  third  person  singular  he  is  a  decided  fool,  though  he 
have  all  the  learning  in  the  universe.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  evidentlv 
a  substantial  man,  strongly  bent  on  geograjdiical  studies,  and 
rather  apt  to  look  at  matters  from  the  geographical  interest 
which  they  have.  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  that  he  has  not 
paid  suthcient  attention  to  the  Greek  text  of  Herodotus.  To  a 
geographical  enthusiast,  who  does  not  know"  Greek,  his  W(u*k  will 
be  quite  a  tn'asure,  and  to  any  one  the  concluding  chapttus  arc 
full  of  interest.  His  fancied  description  of  the  circumnavigation 
of  Africa  by  Neco’s  mariners  is  drawn  up  in  a  vigorous,  inti  rest- 
ing  style.  His  account  of  the  Egvptians — of  the  recent  rescarc  lies 
of  Vyse  and  Perring  in  reference  to  the  Pyramids  (though  he 
devotes  proportionally  too  much  space  to  the  subject),  and  his 
ex|)Osition  of  Linant’s  examination  of  the  country  where  bake 
Mocris  w"as,  wdll  be  read  by  enidite  and  non-erudite  with  instruc¬ 
tion  and  jdeasure ;  aiul  if  a  general  reader  has  the  perseverance 
to  push  on  through  the  jungles  of  bristling  names,  he  will  rise 
from  the  w"ork  with  a  vast  deal  of  interesting  information,  and  a 
pretty  fair  idea  of  the  world  such  as  Herodotus  saw'  it. 

And  Herodotus’s  view'  of  the  W’orld  is  W'ell  w'orth  looking  at. 
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He  had  very  clear  vision  ;  an  eye  for  what  was  most  noteworthy, 
and  an  honest  and  wisdom-seeking  disposition  which  throw  a 
charm  over  all  his  narratives.  He  clings,  too,  most  firmly  to  facts ; 
all  his  theories  are  based  on  them,  and  he  refuses  belief  unhe¬ 
sitatingly  to  what  seems  unwarranted  by  his  observation. 

The  common  notion  divided  the  world  into  three  equal  divisions, 
Asia,  Europe,  and  Libya  (or  Africa),  and  it  surrounded  this  land 
with  an  ever-tlowing  stream,  which  ])ore  the  name  of  ocean. 
Herodotus  rejects  this  conception  of  the  earth  rather  con¬ 
temptuously,  maintaining  that  the  existence  of  a  great  ocean 
river  had  never  been  proved  and  was  a  mere  fiction  of  the  poets. 

As  a  native  of  Halicarnassus  and  as  Greek  by  birth,  Hero¬ 
dotus  knew  well  both  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  different 
cities  of  Greece.  Our  information  from  him,  however,  on  these 
points  is  not  so  very  great  as  we  might  have  expected.  In 
describing  them  he  becomes  far  more  an  ethnographer  than  a 
geographer.  He  iii(][uires  into  the  origin  of  the  Lydians  and 
Carians,  and  tells  how  Psamniitichus  found  out  by  the  language 
of  a  child,  who  had  heard  no  sound  but  the  bleating  of  goats, 
that  the  Phrygians  were  the  oldest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  in  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnese 
he  enters  into  an  investigation  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
the  changes  that  the  entrance  of  the  Dorians  had  caused. 

In  passing  from  Greece  to  the  north  we  come  into  Thrace.  Hero¬ 
dotus  has  inquired  diligently  about  the  people,  perhaps  visited 
the  places  themselves.  They  were  of  great  interest  to  him,  as 
Xerxes  had  passed  through  them  in  his  descent  on  Greece.  The 
riiracian  tribes  were  barbarians,  but  even  barbarians  had  an 
attraction  for  our  traveller.  He  searched  for  wisdom  everywhere, 
like  a  true  Greek ;  and,  unlike  most  travellers  in  the  present  day, 
his  main  object  in  seeing  the  various  tribes  of  men  was  to  become 
better  and  wiser.  And  how  strange  were  the  lessons  he  read 
here  and  there  !  In  Tlirace  there  were  the  Getie,  the  bravest  of 
all  Thracians,  who  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
departed  soul  left  this  world  to  join  the  deity  Zahnoxis ;  and 
then,  every  fifth  year,  by  a  peculiar  method,  they  dis))atched  a 
messenger  chosen  by  lot  to  their  god,  that  thus  he  might  hear 
all  the  prayers  which  they  hoped  he  would  answer.  But  they 
were  not  always  so  respectful.  When  thunder  rolled  and  light- 
mug  Hashed,  they  would  shoot  their  arrows  at  these  elements 
mto  the  sky,  and  threaten  their  god,  the  only  god  whom  they 
believed  to  exist.  The  Getoe,  we  fear,  are  not  altogether 
vanished  from  the  earth.  Those  who  shoot  at  what  deserv'es  wor¬ 
ship  and  spurn  the  great  God  are  not  yet  extinct  in  these  civilized 
tunes. 

'Hie  ancients  had  strange  dreamings  over  the  land  to  which 
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they  might  pass  after  death.  Melancholy  sits  on  the  brow  of  the 
light-hearted  Anacreon,  while  he  sings  that  ‘  the  recess  of  the 
unseen  world  is  terrible,  and  hard  the  journey  that  ends  in  it 
and  he  groans  over  his  near  approach  to  Tartarus.  Life  on  earth 
seemed  to  them  but  a  pithless,  dreamlike  inactivity,  and  the  life 
beyond  was  a  great  darkness  which  came  forth  to  meet  them  witli 
its  shadow.  We  need  not  wonder  then  that  Herodotus  had  an 
intense  curiosity  to  know  the  opinions  of  other  tribes  on  these 
matters.  How  toucliing  for  him  to  meet  with  the  Trausi  who 
believed  this  world  to  be  the  scene  of  sorrow.  ‘Not  to  be  born 
at  all,’  say  Bacchylides  and  Sophocles,  ‘  is  best ;  next  to  that,  to 
pass  as  quickly  from  the  earth  as  possible  and  no  doubt,  most 
of  the  religious  Greeks  had  feelings  very  much  akin  to  those  that 
dictated  these  lines.  The  Trausi  not  only  were  of  the  same  sen¬ 
timents,  but  with  Fosterian  souls  they  acted  on  them.  When  a 
child  came  into  the  world,  the  relatives  gathered  round  the 
infant,  and  deplored  the  woes  that  it  would  have  to  endure  ;  but 
when  any  one  died  there  was  merriment  and  rejoicing — a  soul 
had  been  set  free  from  the  })ains  of  earth. 

Herodotus  found  among  the  Thracians  that  barbarians  could 
be  exceedingly  foppish  after  their  own  fashion.  The  man  who  was 
not  tattooed  among  them  was  not  respectable.  The  untattooed 
classes  were  forced  to  do  many  disagreeable  things,  while  the 
tattooed  gentleman  despised  work,  and  lived  by  robbery  and 
plunder. 

From  Th.raco  "we  advance  into  Scythia — a  region  which  Hero¬ 
dotus  takes  occasion  to  describe  in  speaking  of  Darius,  who  had 
gone  on  an  expedition  against  it.  With  the  Scythian  towns  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  the  Halicarnassian  w\as  probably 
well  acquainted  ;  and  in  Olbia  he  w’ould  spend  some  days 
inquiring  of  the  merchants  there  wdiat  information  they  could 
give  in  reference  to  the  customs  and  position  of  the  various  tribes. 
He  conceived  the  Scythian  land  as  a  square,  with  the  Black  Sea 
on  the  south,  and  the  rivers  Don  and  Ister  (Danube)  on  the  east 
and  west.  Some  indeed,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Wheeler,  fancy 
that  Herodotus  could  not  be  so  far  mistaken  as  to  believe  the 
Danube  to  How  from  north  to  south  ;  but,  besides  that  his  notions 
as  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  w^ere  indefinite,  his 
words  are  too  precise  to  allow  us  to  doubt  his  meaning.  uiiin 
these  regions  roamed  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Scythians,  never 
dwelling  in  towns,  but  inhabiting  travelling  w’agons,  and  living 
on  the  cattle  they’  drove  before  them.  Various  tribes  of  these 
he  mentions,  and  his  account  of  the  riv’ors  wdiich  flow’  into  the 
Black  Sea  is  accurate  and  trustworthy. 

Herodotus  gives  am]de  details  in  regard  to  the  customs  of  the 
Scythians ;  how  they  drank  the  blood  of  their  slain  enemy, 
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flaved  his  head ;  what  gods  they  worshipped,  and  how  they 
samficed  human  victims  to  the  bloody  god  of  war ;  and  how 
soothsayers  were  numerous  among  them,  and  frequently  con¬ 
sulted.  One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  narrative  is 
that  which  describes  the  burial  of  the  great,  for  the  tumuli  of 
the  Scythian  and  of  the  ancient  Briton  were  much  alika  Their 
kings  were  always  buried  in  the  country  of  the  Gerrhi,  near  the 
Borysthenes,  and  on  the  death  of  one  of  them,  his  body  was 
carried  round  from  tribe  to  tribe,  when  lamentations,  ear-cutting, 
hair-clipping,  lacerations  of  arm  and  face,  and  other  demonstrations 
of  sorrow  were  shown  in  profusion.  On  its  arrival  among  the 
Gerrhi,  a  square  cavity  was  dug  for  the  embalmed  body ;  this 
was  covered  with  leaves,  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid ;  spears 
were  stuck  in  on  both  sides  ;  logs  of  wood,  and  then  mats,  were 
thrown  over  it ;  and  finally  there  were  buried  along  with  the 
king  one  of  his  concubines  who  had  been  strangled,  and  his  cup¬ 
bearer,  cook,  groom,  attendant,  message-bearer  and  horses,  with 
golden  cups,  and  the  best  of  everything.  Over  the  whole  was 
thrown  earth,  and  the  Scythians  vied  with  each  other  in  making 
the  mound  as  great  as  possible. 

Beyond  the  Scythians,  Herodotus’s  information  did  not  go  far, 
and  many  of  the  reports  he  did  hear  he  could  not  believe.  Thus 
people  told  him  that  there  was  a  nation  called  the  Neuri,  each 
individual  of  whom  became  a  wolf  once  a  year  for  a  short  time. 
If  Mr.  Oliphant’s  account  of  the  Russians  on  the  Volga  be  cor¬ 
rect,  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  them  to  be  anything  else  than  wolves. 
Then  some  said  that  there  were  races  of  men  that  dwelt  beyond 
the  north  wind  and  !Mr.  Wheelers  ‘fundamental  powers,’  of 
whom  Herodotus  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Then  he  heard 
reports  of  men  who  had  goat’s  feet,  and  of  people  who  slept  for 
six  months  in  the  year — stories  which  he  could  not  credit. 

Somewhere  in  the  north,  too,  dwelt  a  ]^ople  called  the  Jsse- 
dones,  who  would  be  quite  to  the  taste  of  the  Women’s  Con¬ 
vention  ;  for  the  women  had  equal  rights  with  the  men,  only 
they  had  a  rather  savage  custom  of  eating  their  dead  fathers. 
These  Issedones  said  that  beyond  them  live<i  the  Arimaspi,  or 
one-eyed  nation,  and  the  gold-watching  Griffins. 

Of  the  west  of  Europe  Heroilotus  siiys  little.  He  must  have 
known  the  sou  them  coast  of  Italy  very  well  from  his  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  Thurii ;  but  it  is  strange  to  observe  how  completely 
unknown  to  him  are  the  great  nations  which  now  possess  the 
whole  of  the  political  influence  of  Europe.  He  had  heard  of 
Tartesusfrom  the  Phocacans,  who  also  made  him  aoqiiainte<l  with 
Corsica.  He  knew  the  Etruscans,  whose  commerce  extended  far 
and  wide  ;  and  he  had  some  dim  doubtful  notions  about  the 
Cassiterides,  or  Tin-Islands.  But  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  pre- 
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sent  France,  or  Britain,  or  Germany,  the  universal  geographer 
has  lieard  nothing.  Who  knows  what  changes  may  take  place 
in  the  >vorld  before  as  much  time  shall  have  passed  away  as  has 
elapsed  between  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  ours. 

The  knowledge  which  Herodotus  possessed  of  Asia  was  con¬ 
fined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  great  high  road  which  led  from 
Sardis  to  Susa.  Somehow  or  other  he  had  got  hold  of  the 
names  of  the  ditferent  satrapies  into  which  Darius  had  divided 
his  immense  empire.  He  had  also  himself  been  at  Babylon,  and 
his  picture  of  the  great  city  is  fresh  and  interesting  ;  and  he  had 
heard  an  immense  deal  about  the  variegated  dresses  which  the 
barbarous  tribes  accompanying  Xerxes  liad  worn  on  the  occasion 
of  the  invasion  of  Greece.  The  sensuous  mind  of  the  Greek 
would  no  doubt  be  vastly  delighted  with  hearing  every  particular 
that  could  be  related  of  the  strange  and  uncouth  hordes  who  had 
swelled  the  monstrous  army  of  tlie  great  king.  But,  after  all, 
the  most  interesting  to  them  w’^ere  the  Persians  themselves,  who 
had  exercised  such  a  powerful  influence  on  their  own  destinies, 
and  whose  very  name  had  been  a  source  of  terror  until  the  daring 
deeds  of  Greek  valour  had  dispelled  the  illusion.  The  history  of 
the  hardy  tribe,  too,  w'as  full  of  wise  lessons ;  and  as  we  see  in 
the  ‘  Cyropa'dia’  of  Xenophon,  the  early  Persians  performed  the 
Siime  functions  in  the  hands  of  jdiilosophic  Greeks,  that  the 
Germans  did  in  the  hands  of  Tacitus.  Hardy,  poor,  and  almost 
barbarous  in  aj)pearance,  they  were  looked  on  as  wise,  just,  and 
sensible.  Beyond  Persia  Herodotus’s  information  is  derived  from 
hearsay,  or  from  a  very  remarkable  voyage  which  IScylax  of  Cary- 
anda  had  made  down  the  Indus. 

Herodotus  did  not  know  where  to  divide  Asia  from  Africa. 
He  had  seen  the  Red  Sea  only  at  its  most  northern  extremity, 
and  had  supposed  that  it  was  equally  narrow  at  every  point,  and 
consequently  rather  a  river  than  a  gulf.  AVhat  he  calls  the 
Erythra*an  Sea  is  our  Arabian  Sea.  And  it  is  a  curious  circum¬ 
stance,  that  though  the  fact  was  denied  by  Greeks  of  a  later 
day,  Herodotus  firmly  believed  that  the  waters  of  the  Erythraan 
Sea  and  the  Jilediterranean  were  continuous,  and  that  it  was 
possible  setting  out  from  the  one  to  enter  through  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  into  the  other.  He  believed  in  the  circumnavigation 
of  Africa  by  the  expedition  Neco  had  sent  out ;  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  AVheeler  in  thinking  that  the  project  was  perfectly 
practicable,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  refusing  credit  to  the 
statement  of  Herodotus. 

Of  all  Africa,  Egypt  was  the  countiy  dear  to  the  heart  of  our 
author.  It  was  there  especially  that  Ids  religious  cravings  were 
satisfied.  He  regarded  it  as  the  first  of  lands ;  its  piimeval 
monuments  stnick  him  with  profound  awe  ;  its  strangely-shaped 
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c'ods  filled  him  with  mysterious  questioniiii^s ;  its  priests  had 
opened  his  eyes  to  unheard-of  wonders  ;  and  he  saw  in  hoary  old 
Ef^ypt  the  first  seat  of  literature  and  religion,  the  land  to 
which  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  almost  all  the  civilization 
they  had.  His  journey  through  Egypt  was  confined  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  up  which  he  sailed  as  far  as  Elephantine.  He 
visited  the  great  temples  on  his  way,  the  Pyramids,  the  Laby¬ 
rinth,  and  the  Lake  Moeris  ;  he  collected  accounts  of  the  customs 
of  the  people ;  and  he  gives  us  as  much  information  in  regard 
to  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  priests  as  he  could  do  witliout 
violating  his  vows.  Beyond  Elephantine  he  knew  the  tribes 
only  by  report.  The  account  of  one  of  these,  the  Macrobians,  or 
Long-livers,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  They  were  a  nation  of 
Parrs,  their  usual  age  being  one  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  but 
they  give  no  support  to  the  vegetarians,  as  they  lived  on  boiled 
flesh  and  milk.  Nor  do  they  at  all  favour  the  teetotallers,  if  the 
following  story,  given  by  Herodotus,  be  true.  Cambyses,  king 
of  the  Persians,  wishing  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  these 
Ethiopians,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  men  in  the  world,  sent 
a  present  to  them  l>y  the  hands  of  the  Eish-eaters.  The  present 
consisted  of  a  purple  robe,  a  golden  neck-chain  and  bracelets, 
ointment  and  wine.  The  king,  who  was  chosen  to  that  oftice 
because  he  was  the  tallest  and  strongest,  asked  what  the  garment 
was,  and  how  it  had  got  the  purple  colour  ?  On  hearing  of  the 
process  of  dyeing,  he  replied  that  the  men  were  deceitful  and  so 
were  the  garments.  On  examining  the  neck-cliain  and  bracelets, 
he  guessed  them  to  be  fetters,  and  had  a  most  profound  contempt 
for  them  and  the  people  who  could  use  such  things  for  binding 
their  captives.  He  made  ecjually  depreciatory  remarks  on  the 
ointment ;  but  when  he  tried  the  wine,  it  had  rather  a  good 
taste  ;  and  so  he  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  food  which  the 
king  of  Persia  used.  Wheat-bread,  he  was  told,  was  the  staple. 
‘  Then  how  long  do  people  generally  live  ?’  ‘  Eighty  years  is 

about  the  longest  period  of  life.'  On  hearing  whicli  the  strong 
kmg  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  not  live  so  long  if  they  had 
not  the  sense  to  partake  copiously  of  the  wine. 

Besides  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  Herodotus  describes  Gyrene  and 
the  numerous  barbarous  tribes  situated  round  about  them.  Of 
the  centre  and  western  coast  of  Africa  little  was  known,  though 
he  made  very  diligent  investigations.  The  two  principal  events 
that  had  thrown  some  light  on  the  subject,  were  an  expedition 
of  the  Nasamones  into  the  centre,  and  a  voyage  of  Sataspes,  a 
Persian,  who  had  passed  out  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  under 
commands  to  sail  round  Africa. 

We  have  thus  glanced  over  the  knowledge  which  Herodotus 
had  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  over  Mr.  Wheeler's  book. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sobject  might  become  very  interesting^ 
if  treated  in  a  popular  style.  We  therefore  rejoice  that  Mr! 
Wheeler  intends  to  publish  a  volume  styled,  ‘  The  Life  and 
Travels  of  Herodotus,  an  Imaginary  Biography  founded  on 
Fact'  He  will  be  able  to  do  himself  much  more  justice  than  he 
has  done  in  the  work  we  have  reviewed  ;  and  he  will  no  doubt 
give  to  the  public  a  very  readable  and  instructive  volume. 


Art.  V. — Oxford  Essays  Contributed  by  Members  of  the  University, 
8vo.  pp.  310.  London :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son.  1855. 

For  immemorial  ages  there  have  stood  in  England  two  focal 
centres  of  learning  and  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  and  power. 
These  hives  (in  all  save  the  honey)  have  produced  tw'o  distinct 
races.  The  first  of  these  is  constituted  of  the  swarms  who 
periodically  migrate  from  their  Alma  Mater,  and  find  their  way 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  into  all  sections  of  British  society. 
If  the  destination  of  each  could  be  recorded,  it  would  make 
human  life  seem  to  \ye  a  lottery.  The  son  of  a  Lancashire  weaver 
takes  possession  of  Lambeth  Palace,  the  goal  of  ecclesiastical 
ambition  ;  tlie  son  of  a  Caml)ridge  draper  becomes  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  ;  and  the  statesmen  who  have  awed  Europe, 
and  the  wTiters  who  have  illuminated  the  world,  have,  as  servi¬ 
tors,  placed  the  dishes  on  the  table,  not  of  their  Alma  Plater,  but 
*of  their  injusta  noverca.  They  have  peopled  the  bar;  and 
on  one  or  other  bench  have  swayed  the  social  destinies  of  their 
country  in  what  Lord  Chatham  c;\lled  ‘  the  purity  of  their 
ermine,  and  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn.'  Time  would 
fail  even  to  name  the  men  who  have  illustrated  our  literature 
and  our  historical  annals,  and  who  have  belonged  to  that  class 
who,  having  left  our  Universities,  have  to  some  extent  made  the 
literature,  the  law,  and  the  constitution  of  England  what  it  is. 
Whether  they  have  achieved  their  greatness  in  consequence  or 
in  spite  of  the  training  they  received  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
remains  a  question,  on  which  our  second  category  may  throw 
some  light 

Certain  still  it  is  that  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  our  greatest 
men  have  never  studied  within  the  walls  of  either  of  our  national 
Universities ;  and  this  fact  may  perhaps  be  accounted  f^or  if  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  permanent  tenants  of  those  hives  from 
which  these  swarms  are  drafted  off.  The  resources  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  allow  of  the  residence  and  support  of  a  large  number 
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of  men  possessed  of  the  means  of  making  these  great  corpora¬ 
tions  the  centres  and  sources  of  intellectual  illumination  and 
popularized  learning  to  the  nation  which  has  so  richly  endowed 
them.  It  must  be  manifest  even  to  tlie  most  cursory  observer 
of  the  course  of  British  literature  that  they  have  not  fulfilled 
their  mission.  The  Fellows  of  our  numerous  colleges,  distin¬ 
guishing  them  from  tutors  and  professors,  are  endowed  with 
advantages  of  which  neither  they^  nor  the  public  seem  to 
be  fully  conscious.  They  have  a  life  of  literary  leisure  ;  they 
have  the  most  opulent  libraries  available  to  their  curiosity  or 
study ;  they  have  the  incalculable  advantage  of  a  concentrated 
literary  intercourse ;  and  with  the  sole  exception  of  that  pre¬ 
posterous  law  of  celibacy  which  overlays  their  lot  and  dwarfe 
them  to  the  social  dimensions  of  Popish  priests,  or  expands  them 
to  that  character  "with  which  popular  scandal  invests  these  latter 
functionaries,  we  might  address  them  as  Virgil  apostrophizes  the 
husbandmen  of  his  day — 

‘  Fortunati  niniiuin  sua  si  bona  iiorint.’ 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  regarded  in  this  latter  aspect  as  permanent  bodies, 
are,  as  respects  the  progress  of  letters,  the  most  useless  corpora¬ 
tions  in  Europe.  Not  that  they  have  been  altogether  supine. 
Stagnation  is  morbific,  and  the  human  mind,  slug  itself  as  it 
may,  must,  from  the  law  of  its  nature,  be  generative  either  of 
good  or  of  evil.  The  more  active  members  of  our  Universities 
have  thrown  off  now  and  then  a  treatise  on  Fluxions,  a  work  on 
Conic  Sections,  or  a  newly  annotated  edition  of  a  Greek  play ; 
but  for  all  the  higher  and  more  varied  purposes  of  literature 
our  residentiary  University  men  have  been  utterly  worthless. 
It  is  true  that  the  stagnant  water  at  Oxford  has  been  covered  of 
late  years  with  a  highly  coloured  film,  and  has  given  off  exhala¬ 
tions  that  have  poisoned  the  Church ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Tractarian  heresy,  the  Universities  have  done  nothing 
comparatively  to  leaven  and  inform  the  population  of  the 
kingdom,  while  its  only  active  effects  are  tending  to  the  dislo¬ 
cation  and  revolution  of  our  ecclesiastical  system, — and  that  is 
saying  the  least.  Dr.  Watts  teaches  the  infant  population  of  this 
country  that  the  Devil  makes  his  capital  out  of  idleness ;  and 
we  firmly  believe,  that  the  comparatively  unemployed  condition 
of  the  resident  members  of  our  Universities  is  not  only  ineffectual 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  constituted,  but  is 
absolutely  pernicious  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Professing  to 
be  religious  seminaries,  their  theological  teaching  is  human,  and 
meagre  to  the  last  degree.  Their  compelled  devotional  exer¬ 
cises  are,  as  might  be  expected,  shockingly  perfunctory.  They 
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oversliadow  their  vicinities  with  a  lamentable  iinmoralitv,  and 
the  shade  which  their  bulk  projects  far  and  wide  (a  fact  equally 
true  of  all  our  episcopal  and  capitular  homesteads),  blights  the 
growth  and  development  of  all  excellence,  whether  intellectual 
or  religious.  We  appeal  to  our  readers  if  these  remarks  do  not 
apply  to  our  Universities  and  all  our  cathedral  towns,  where  the 
free  incpiiry  engendered  by  extended  commerce  does  not  over¬ 
bear  the  benumbing  intluence  of  a  local  ecclesiastical  establish¬ 
ment. 

Yet  with  all  these  drawbacks,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
unemployed  and  buried  intellectual  capital  in  this  country,  and 
we  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  a  portion  of  this  is  in  process  of  exhu¬ 
mation  from  the  soil  of  our  national  Universities.  Oxford  has 
taken  the  lead,  and  we  find  that  Cambridge  is  shortly  to  follow  ; 
and  to  each  of  their  productions  we  design  from  time  to  time  to 
give  an  impartial  attention.  The  grapes  of  Eshcol  lie  before  us, 
in  a  volume  of  critical  essavs,  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Ediu- 
burgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews.  Its  plan,  however,  is  novel,  and  is 
thus  enunciated  in  a  brief  prefatory  advertisement  —  ‘  This 
volume  of  Oxford  Essays  is  not  intended  to  advocate  any  parti¬ 
cular  set  of  opinions,  theological,  social,  or  political.  Each  writer 
is  responsible  for  his  own  opinions,  and  for  none  but  his  own  ;  and 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  general  unity  of  thought  to 
the  publication.  The  tie  that  unites  the  different  contributors  is 
not  that  they  think  alike,  but  that  they  belong  to  the  same  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  independent  character  of 
the  separate  contributions,  the  names  of  the  writers  have  been 
affixed  in  the  table  of  contents  to  the  several  Essays.' 

The  first  article  is  entitled  ‘  Lucretius  and  the  Poetic  Cha¬ 
racteristics  of  his  Age.'  This  is  a  most  elaborate,  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  highly  meritorious  production.  The  writer  commences  by 
contnisting  the  literature  of  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  and 
after  observing  that  ])oetic  genius  manifested  itself  at  Rome 
during  a  very  short  period  of  the  national  existence,  that  it  was 
confined  to  a  limited  number  of  cultivated  men,  and  that  it 
addressed  its  productions  to  a  small  class  of  the  population,  he 
develops  his  theory  on  this  subject  in  a  passage  which,  while  it 
is  interesting  in  itself,  affords  a  specimen  of  his  style. 

*  Their  j)ursuits  were  war  and  agriculture,  they  enjoyed  neither  the 
wild  adventure  and  enlarged  intereourse  with  the  world  which  lall  to 
the  lot  of  a  maritime  population,  nor  the  free  life  and  solitary  inde¬ 
pendence  of  mountaineers  and  herdsmen  ;  their  institutions  tended  to 
merge  the  individual  in  the  family  and  the  state,  and  their  religion  to 
chivk  all  freedom  of  thought ;  their  character  was  grave,  stern, 
austere,  submissive  to  law  and  order.  Rut  they  possessed,  lK*y<)nd 
every  other  nation  of  anticpiity,  the  gift  of  receiving  and  assimilating 
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all  foreign  intliienees  with  which  their  career  of  conquest  brought 
them  in  contact.  It  was  owing  to  this  gift  that  they  mastered  the 
world,  and  that  they  succeeded  in  establishing  a  great  national 
literature.  But  we  may  ask  by  what  medium  could  the  genius  of 
Greek  })oetry  be  communicated  to  the  stern,  ])ractical,  and  j)rosaic  life 
of  the  Homan  citizen  ?  How  coidd  these  elements  blend  with  one 
another  so  as  to  produce  those  works  not  only  of  ]>ure  art,  hut  of 
original  and  natural  feeling,  which  we  justly  ju-ize  among  the  richest 
treasures  inherited  from  antiquity  ?  The  charm  ol'Jiatin  poetiy  arises 
from  the  Italian  air  whieh  it  breathes  ;  Irom  something  not  purely 
Homan,  yet  akin  to  the  Homan  s})irit,  and  very  distinct  from  the  mere 
inrtuenees  of  Greek  culture  and  ideas.  The  answer  to  our  (juestion  is 
suggested  by  the  fact,  first  noticed  by  Niebuhr,  that  nearly  all  the 
great  men  who  enriched  the  Latin  literature  were  of  provincial  and 
Italian,  not  of  i)urely  Homan  origin.  If  we  pass  in  review  the  names 
of  the  greatest  Homan  poets,  with  whose  birtlq)lace  we  are  acquainted, 
we  arc  struck  by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  reared  amidst  the  stirring 
life  and  the  high  memories  of  the  city  ;  that  it  was  not  ‘  the  air  of  the 
Aventine’  which  they  first  breathed,  nor  the  ‘  sacred’  Tiber  that  first 
east  its  influence  on  their  imagination  ;  but  that  they  grew  \q)  among 
calmer  scenes,  not  destitute,  we  may  believe,  of  beauty  to  sink  into  the 
soul,  or  of  ancient  memories  of  their  own,  and  peculiarly  dear  to  the 
poet  from  their  association  with  his  individual  history.’ — Essay  i.  p.  I. 

The  writer’s  [)ortrait  of  the  genius  of  Lucretius  is  singularly 
felicitous,  and  is  set  in  a  frame  of  collateral  learning,  without 
which  the  examination  of  the  writings  of  an  individual  ])oet 
would  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  He  paints  in  just  colours 
the  mingled  fervour  and  sublimity  of  the  poets  imagination,  the 
nicety  of  his  powers  of  observation,  the  vividness  of  liis  con¬ 
ception,  the  comprehensiveness  of  mental  vision  which  could 
embrace  the  mo.st  remote  poetical  analogies,  the  intense  sym})athy 
with  nature,  the  deejdy  emotional  character  of  his  mind,  and  tlie 
unfailing  majesty  of  his  diction.  The  writer  s  summing  up  of 
the  character  of  Lucretius  deserves  to  be  quoted  for  the  mastery 
it  shows  over  a  science  for  which  we  may  be  perhaps  piuinitted 
to  invent  the  name  of  comparative  literature. 

‘  Perhaps,  in  some  ways,  Lucretius  may  come  more  homo  to  our 
modern  sympathies  than  to  those  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived. 
NVithout  reminding  us  of  any  one  modern  poet  or  ])hilosoj)her,  he 
brings  before  us  many  of  those  modes  of  thought  and  emotion  that; 
have  been  represented  by  distinguished  men  in  later  times.  In  the 
wa}^  in  which  he  recognises,  and  earnestly  enforces,  the  principle  that 
a  “  pure  heart”  is  the  truest  aim  of  man  ;  and  in  his  doctrim*  that  our 
peace  can  be  secured  only  by  unmurmuring  resignation,  he  anticijiates 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza;  although  the  modern  thinker  must 
have  enjoyed  a  far  more  real  calm  than  was  com{)atible  with  the 
fervid  feelings  and  imagination  of  the  Homan  poet.  Again,  his 
passionate  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  his  poetic  sense  of  her  Wauty, 
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combined  with  his  seientitic  interest  in  all  ])hysieal  phenomena  and  the 
rcvtTence  which  the  })iTee]>tion  of  relations  and  interdej)endeiKit*s 
excites  in  him,  a])pear  to  proclaim  a  character  of  intellect  similar  to 
that  of  such  c^reat  and  <jenial  men  of  science  as  Ah*xandcr  v«)n  llnin- 
]>oldt.  As  a  }>cH‘t,  by  the  sustained  majesty  of  his  style,  by  the  sense 
of  siddimity  ever  ])rcsent  to  him,  by  his  hi^h  self- eon fidenee  and  loftv 
scorns  of  his  adversaries,  by  his  fondness  for  objects  of  ])oinj)  and 
maerniticenee,  straiii^ely  blendiniL!^  with  austerity,  and  by  the  love  of 
plain  livinjj:,”  he  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  chanieteristies  of  ^lilUm  ; 
while  the  nature  of  his  subject,  his  dislike  of  practical  life,  and  his 
disbidief  in  all  divine  truth,  ap])ear  in  as  strikin^j^  contrast  with  the 
theme,  the  life,  and  the  faith  ol‘  our  ti^reat  Ein^lish  ]K>et.  In  some 
respects,  he  displays  the  contemplative  and  poetic  excellencies  of  our 
more  recent  ])oets  ;  and  perha])s  we  are  not  doinp;  injustice  to  them 
when  we  claim  for  him,  in  rt‘S])ect  of  his  intensi*  reality,  a  superiority 
to  Shelley  ;  and  in  respect  of  consistent  strmii^tli,  to  Wordsworth. 
Thong'll,  like  the  othtT  Latin  ])oets,  he  wants  inventiveness,  vet  he 
shows  no  want  of  other  characteristics  of  originality,  lie  was  the 
lirst  amon^  eitluu*  Cl  reeks  or  Romans  who  discarding  the  creations  of 
the  fancy,  revealed  the  inlinite  j)oetry  of  real  existence,  'i'liis  is 
jKThaps  his  greatest  claim  to  our  rci^ard.’ — Essay  i.  ]>.  do. 

The  next  article  boars  tlic  well  known  name  of  Fronde,  and  is 
entith'd  ‘  Suggestions  uj)on  the  best  mode  of  teaching  English 
History.*  After  admitting,  and  very  justly,  the  neglect  of  this 
important  study  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  a  more  general  condemnation  of  the  imj)erf(‘Ction  and  unsuit¬ 
ableness  to  the  advanced  condition  of  the  age  which  characterizes 
our  T'niver.sity  education.  The  public,  he  say.s,  have  been 
scandalized  to  find  that  men  may  lake  the  highest  honours,  may 
get  ftdlowship.s,  perhaps  tutorships,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  matters 
which  are  familiar,  as  they  say,  to  every  girl  fresh  from  the  .school¬ 
room.  After  all  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  which  the  three 
last  centuries  hav('  gatlu'red  up,  the  highest  education  ot  the 
country  remains,  it  is  indignantly  said,  with  scarcely  a  change  to 
what  it  was  at  the  Reformation.  If  we  forget  the  educational 
reforms  ]>romoted  by  Prince  Albert,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  and  tho.se  enforced  by  Parliament  on  both 
our  I^niversities,  these  words  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  statement  ot 
the  case. 

Hr.  Fronde  proceeds  to  suggest  a  remedy  affecting  one  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  study — that  of  the  liistory  of  our  country.  Lot 
the  reader  make  a  dozen  guesses  as  to  what  he  pro})o.ses  to  make 
the  text-book  in  our  colleges  and  schooLs.  We  will  hazard 
another  guess — that  he  will  miss  his  mark.  What  do  you  think, 
unsuspecting  reader,  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  ?  and  yet  we  must 
tell  you  that  Hr.  Froude  supports  his  proposition  with  a  degree  of 
ingenuity  and  skill  which  gives  great  weight  to  the  suggestion. 
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We  tli^ress  for  a  moment  to  notice  his  severe  and,  we  think,  very 
prejudiced  strictures  on  the  more  extended  and  j)ractical  curri¬ 
culum  of  the  London  University.  ‘See,  they  seem  to  say,  what 
they  teach  !  Look  at  it  in  tlie  length  of  it,  the  depth,  and 
the  breadth  of  it,  and  then  compare  with  it,  if  the  very  compa¬ 
rison  is  not  ridiculous,  the  pitiful  achievements  of  tlie  old  Univer¬ 
sities.  Unfortunately  (|uestions  are  not  answers,  and  we  once 
guggested  to  a  ]>rofessor  of  that  institutiim  that  it  would  contri¬ 
bute  much  to  the  as.surance  of  thinking  persons  if  along  with 
tlieir  questions  they  would  print  occ^asionally  a  few  of  the  average 
answers  which  are  sent  into  them — the  answers  of  such  of  the 
men  iis  had  been  allowed  to  pass  with  tolerable  credit.  We  could 
thus  form  some  more  definite  notion,  not  of  what  was  supposed 
to  ho  taught,  but  of  what  "was  actually  learnt' 

^Ir.  Froude  seems  to  forget  this  argument  cuts  both  ways. 
From  all  we  have  heiU'd  we  are  inclined  to  tliink  that  the  records 
of  the  examinations  at  the  ehler  Universities  would,  if  they  were 
published,  rob  Hood  and  Dickens  of  their  laurels  as  purveyors  of 
iiiii  and  laughter  to  the  public. 

But  to  return  to  the  Statutes  at  Large.  Mr.  Froude  takes  as 
an  illustration  tlie  condemnation  of  Anna  Boleyn  : — 


‘Who  now  questions,’  he  says,  ‘to  mention  an  extreme  instance, 
that  Anne  IJoleyn’s  death  was  the  result  of  the  licentious  cajiriee  of 
Henry?  and  yet  her  own  father,  the  Karl  of  Wiltshire,  her  uncle 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  hero  of  Flodden  Field,  the  Privy  Council, 
the  llou.se  of  Lords,  the  Arehhisho))s  and  Bishoj)s,  the  House  of 
Connnons,  the  (Irand  duiy  of  ^liddlesex,  and  three  other  juries 
assent(‘d,  without,  as  far  as  we  know,  an  opposing  voice  to  the  j)roofs 
of  lier  guilt,  and  a])})n)ved  of  the  execution  of  the  .senteneo  against  her. 
There  is  this  tremendous  weight  of  testimony,  yet  her  innoeenei*  is 
now  assumed  as  matter  of  course.  Mr.  llallam  considers  it  almost 
criminal  to  doubt  it ;  so  public  o])inion  has  ruled  in  this  matter,  while, 
it  slu‘  were  innocent,  even  in  the  Rome  of  Nero,  we  cannot  lind  a 
purallel  for  the  baseness  and  infamy  of  that  Knglish  people  who  thus 

encouraged  a  crime  so  atrocious . A  lew  slighting  woi'ds,  not  even 

oi  shame  ;  a  few  contemptuous  ])hrases  about  compliancy,  subserviency, 
and  the  like,  an*  all  which  we  tind,  and  with  these  our  historians  are 
contented  to  dismi.ss  into  infamy  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  the 
neformation ;  the  men  who  fought  at  Flodden,  at  Solway  ]\loss,  and 
Pinkie  k’leugh — the  Howards,  the  Nevilles,  the  Talbots,  the  (Inys, 
the  \  eres,  the  Percies,  the  Fitzwilliams,  the  St.  Legers,— the  best  and 
bravest  blood  of  this  once  noble  England.  Whatever  be  the  truth  ot 
the  matter,  there  can', he  but  little  doubt  of  tin*  amount  of  judgment  in 
persons  who  treat  it  in  this  way ;  and  this  is  hut  one  instance  out  of 
many  ot  the  consequences  of  prefemiig  the  thoughtless  compilations 
c.alled  Histories  of  England,  hut  which  are  really  dull  historical  romances, 
to  contemporary  authoritative  documents.’ — E.s.sa}*  ii.pp.  G5,  GO. 

Not  that  Mr.  Froude  intends  to  indict  the  whole  of  the  Statutes 
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at  Large  on  the  students  of  our  schools  and  universities.  \\o 
fixes  the  ^commencement  of  the  course  at  the  fourth  year  ut 
Uenry  VII.,  when  first  they  began  to  be  printed,  and  he  recom¬ 
mends  that  from  that  time  to  the  Restoration  the  Statutes 
should  be  made  a  text-book,  which  should  bo  studied  as  Thucv- 
dides  and  Aristotle  are ‘got  up,'  as  a  fixed  and  autlioritative 
nucleus  around  which  the  knowledge  of  these  two  centuries  are 
built  up.  Nor  does  he  suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  StatuUs 
within  these  Ihuits  should  be  proposed  for  study  and  examina¬ 
tion.  lie  n^commends  that  a  judicious  selection  should  be  made 
of  tho6<‘  which  rtlate  to  details  of  trade,  to  illustrate  the  remark¬ 
able  system  on  whicht  commerce  was  then  conducted,  atul  adds, 
‘  Jx't  there d)e  made  a  carefully  abridged  edition,  containing  all 
such  stiitutes  as  directly  bear  upon  the  outer  or  inner  life  of 
England,  especial  care  being  taken  with  such  as  are  chown  to 
give  the  language  of  them  exactly  its  it  is,  without  omission  or 
curtailment.' 

The  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Fronde  is  certiiinly  novel,  hut  we 
must  record  our  opinion  that  he  has  substantiated  his 
History  in  the  hands  of  ])artisans  is  very  much  what  it  was 
facetiously  designate^!,  by  liord  Plunkett  (if  our  memory  serves 
us),  Vail  old  almanack,’  and  he  who  shall  study  successively 
the  narrative  of  the  Protectorate  given  by  Hume  and  Carlyle, 
will  ])rol)ably  Ik*  aide  to  sympathize  with  the  sensations  of  the 
Ilussian  valetudinarians  who  emerge  from  the  warm  hath  to  ndl 
themselves  in  snow*.  Without  coininitting  ourselves  to  the  wlioh' 
length  of  the  w  riter's  recommendations,  w’C  think  tliem  of  great 
value  to  the  higlier  class  of  teachers,  especially  as  his  sehiMiie 
involves  the  condition  of  a  minute  index.  It  certainly  is  high 
time  that  our  better  instructed  youth  should  know'  something  <•! 
Cromwell  as  well  as  of  Leonidas,  and  of  the  political  economy  ot 
England  as  well  irs  id’  the  fiscal  arrangements  ofdvome. 

The  article  on  ‘The  Neighbourhood  of  Oxford  and  its  Coidogv’ 
is  evidently  from  the  ]icn  id'  a  master,  and  is  WTitton  with  great 
vivacitv,  though  h)!*  the  most  part  more  suited  to  the  pages  id 
‘Tl  le  Pliilosophicdl  Transactions’  than  to  those  of  a  pojMilftr 
’iV'view\  ITho  extend(‘daiotico.  of  ‘  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  Right 
w’iil  lx>  road  by  l^'it  few,  though  distinguished  by  groiit  metii- 
physical  acuteness.  .  It  will  be  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the 
great  body  of  readers.  .  vlt  is  a. tissue  of  pure  metaphysics,  ancl  is 
but  scantily  supplied •  with  those  illustrations,  the  introduction 
of  wdiich  would  bavo.  given  clearness  and  intelligibility  to  its 
tecimicality  and  abstraction.  The  long  article  on  ‘  Oxtord  Studies, 
with  which  tho  number  closes,  is  certainly  very  masterly,  and  a 
seamd  article  fi*om  the! same  pen;  which  is  half  indicated  by  the 
waiter,  will  probably  atibrd  us  a  future  opportunity  of  cleve- 
loping  and  examining  his  views. 
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Tn  closing  the  volnine,  we  have  Imt  few  remarks  to  make.  It  I 

is  an  experiment,  and  the  complexion  which  the  work  will  here¬ 
after  assume  will  probably  be  detennined  in  some  degree  by  a 
candid  and  general  public  criticism.  Of  the  learning  and  tlie 
intellectual  power  displayed  in  the  initial  volume  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  exception  we  should  take  against  it  is,  that  it  is  too 
learned  and  too  scientific.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the 
perusil  of  the  two  Universities,  and  not  for  the  great  body  of 
educated  readers  throughout  the  realm.  It  is  redolent  of  Oxford. 

In  classics,  the  article  on  Longinus,  in  metaphysics,  the  article  on 
Hegel,  in  science,  the  tn^atise  on  Local  Geology,  and  in  the  great 
matter  of  Univei'sity  study,  the  closing  article  to  which  we  have 
just  allude<l,  and  to  these  we  might  add  some  other  ]>apers  which 
our  limited  space  has  forbidden  us  to  analyse,  confine  the  interest 
of  the  number  before  us  to  the  highest,  and  yet  a  comparatively 
small  section  of  British  society.  If  the  work  is  to  retort  upon 
the  Edinburgh  reviewers  the  caution  which  they  addressed  to 
AValter  Scott  on  the  ap])earance  of  ‘  Waverley,’  that  if  he  were 
not  the  author  of  it,  he  must  look  to  his  laurels,  the  scheme  of  the 
work  must  be  more  coinjirehensive  and  national.  Oxford  just 
now  is  not  in  the  best  odour,  and  the  leaders  whose  j)atronage 
must  determine  the  success  of  this  experiment,  are  not  much  in 
love  with  that  exclusive  system  of  study,  which  in  spite  of  all 
modern  reforms,  still  inter})oses  a  very  solid  barrier  between  the 
re(jii)ic  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
British  people. 


o<  i 
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Aut.  VL — A  History  of  Enqlaud  ihiriny  the  liriyu  of  Ororyr  Ilf. 
bv  Williiiin  ^Fassey,  Al.l*.  Vol.  1.  1715—1770.  Svo.  i>|).  552. 
.lohn  W.  Ihvrkor  Si  Son. 

Ffav  periods  of  English  history  are  so  destitute  of  illustrious  men 
and  of  great  virtues  as  that  of  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  M. 
Ihe  impulse  which  led  to  the  revolution  of  1688  had  worn  itself 
out.  The  few'  great  men  wholiad  taken  ])art  iii  that  momentous 
settlement  were  dead.  Their  number  had  never  been  considci  - 
dde,  and  their  ranks  had  gradually  been  thinned  by  the  universjd 
law  of  their  s])ecies.  The  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Somers  had 
long  cea.sed  to  adorn  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  tlirow  a 
Veil  over  the  complex  motives  or  unmitigated  selfishness  of  nmny 
of  his  associates.  The  men  wdio  succeedexl  w’ere  of  the  ordinary 
stuft  of  which  politicians  are  made,  wdiilst  the  circumstances  of  the 
N.  s. — VOL.  IX.  P  P 
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<lay,  ny  securing  a  long  tenure  of  office  to  the  ^\  lug  party,  oorrii]ite(l 
the  school  out  of  ^vhich  better  men  might  have  been  exjKeted. 
The  oonse(|ueuce  ^vas,  tliat  the  meili(X*re  talents  and  more  tliau 
doubtful  patriotism  of  the  ministers  of  the  first  two  Cleorges  utterly 
faih'd  to  counterbalance  the  un]K)pularity  of  the  sovereigns.  Public 
virtue  existed  only  in  name.  The  objects  of  ambition  were  low, 
mean,  and  seltish.  AVhat  was  personal,  rather  than  what  was 
patriotic,  was  unitiersally  scnight.  To  fortify  their  own  position, 
by  increasing  their  connexions  and  strengd honing  their  Parlia¬ 
mentary  influence  at  any  cost  to  the  public  service,  was  the 
object  of  intense  solicitude.  Politics  were,  in  tact,  a  game  to  be 
played,  not  a  solemn  duty  to  be  discharged.  Men  deemed  theni- 
selve^s  fortunate  as  they  attained  the  influential  and  lucrative 
office's  of  the  State  rather  than  as  they  advanced  the  rejnUation 
and  continued  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  mortitvimr 
ctmsideration — but  not  more  mortifying  than  true — that  during 
the  reign  of  M’illiam  111.,  and  even  down  to  the  rebellion  of 
ITIo,  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  monarch  do  facto  intrigued 
more  or  le.ss  directly  with  the  exiled  Stuarts.  The  restoration  of 
that  besotted  hunily  was  not  deemed  hopeless  until  the  latter 
event,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  did  not  scruple  to  ]>ro- 
vido  for  possible  contingencies  by  corrt'sponding  with  the  exiled 
Court  of  St.  Cerinain.  The  jiossihility  of  the  return  of  tlio 
Stuarts  was  never  lost  siglit  of  either  by  Whigs  or  Tories. 
Bolingbroke  and  Atterbury  were  in  this  respect  little  moiv  lliau 
a  type  of  a  numerous  class.  Their  treason  Avns  less  guarded, 
init  scarcely  more  criminal  than  that  of  many  fortunate  rivals 
bv  whom  they  wore  surrounded.  Detection  led  to  tlu'ir  instant 
jamishment  ;  but  recent  researches  compel  the  belief  that  others, 
who  \vt*re  loud  in  their  professions  of  zeal  for  the  Revolution  and 
the  I  laiioverian  dynasty,  had  jwivately  intrigued  with  the  Pre¬ 
tender.  This  treasonable  correspondence  was,  in  many  cases, 
more  than  suspected.  It  is  related  of  William  111.,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  sent  a  colonel  of  Guards  to  the  Whig  J)uke  ot 
Slircwsburv  witli  tlio  seals  of  office  in  one  liand,  and  a  warrant 
of  treason  in  the  other.  The  duke  was  not  long  in  deciding. 
Do  was  ready  to  correspond  witli  the  exiled  king,  but  he  Wiis 
unprt  pared  to  occupy  the  Tower  in  his  service. 

The  administrative  talents  of  William  111.  enabled  liim, 
though  often  with  difficulty,  to  baffle  the  trea.sonable  designs  ot 
those  about  him  ;  but  nothing  short  of  the  political  folly  ot  the 
Pretender  enabled  tlie  Governments  of  the  first  two  (k'erges  to 
maintain  them  on  the  tlirone.  The  mar\^el  is  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  1GH8  was  upheld  amidst  the  conflicting  elements  by 
which  it  was  assailed.  When  Walpole  was  a]))H}inted 
Loni  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
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the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  in  serious  peril.  We  are  no  great 
admirers  of  this  statesinau,  yet  it  is  due  to  his  memory  to  bear 
ill  mind  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  constitution.  His  long  tenure  of  othce  enabled  him  to 
consolidate  a  dynasty  which  had  i)reviously  trembled  in  tho 
balance.  His  adiniuistrative  talents  were  of  the  highest  order, 
whilst  the  rules  of  his  policy,  though  destitute  of  the  nobler 
qualities  of  sUtesmauship,  \vere  fitted  to  improve  and  to  make 
tlie  most  of  the  recognised  arts  of  political  craft.  Ho  was  emi¬ 
nently  a  piivctical  statesman,  who  contented  himself  with  main¬ 
taining  the  statw  quo,  unless  compelled  by  the  national  will  to 
attempt  alteration.  Coming  into  power  in  a  mercenary  and 
sellish  age,  he  never  scrupled  to  employ  the  arts  which  were 
efficacious  with  those  about  him.  He  ruled  by  means  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  but  we  are  not  on  this  account  to  conclude  tliat 
he  deemed  these  the  best  means  of  government.  A  man  of 
higher  'morale  would  have  sought  to  purify  the  tone  of  states¬ 
manship,  but  Walpole  took  things  as  they  were.  He  ivas  content 
to  work  with  the  agencies  about  him,  forgetting,  it  would  seem, 
that  however  his  immediate  object  might  lie  attained,  tlie  evil 
out  of  which  the  danger  grew^  was  thereby  strengthened. 

Mr.  Massey  attempts  to  palliate  the  charge  against  him,  but 
his  advocacy  is  not  satisfactory.  It  does  not  follow',  from  any¬ 
thing  he  alleges,  that  Walpole  might  not  have  w'arded  off  the 
impending  danger  without  undermining  tho  grounds  of  public 
virtue.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  he  ‘  found  venality  ripe  to  his 
hands  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  he  might  not  have  coun¬ 
teracted  its  baseness  at  the  same  time  that  he  purified  the  s])here 
of  politics.  At  any  rate  we  should  hav(.‘  been  glad  liad  he  made 
the  attempt,  but  of  this  no  evidence  is  found.  ‘  Walpole’s  mind,* 
s;iys  our  author,  ‘  W’as  not  su]>erior  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; 
therefore,  his  character  and  conduct  are  doubtless  open  to 
reproach  ;  but  no  candid  advocate  of  free  in.stiuitions  will  ileny 
that,  in  the  main,  he  acted  tho  part  of  a  great  statesman  and  a 
true-hearted  Englishman.*  Wal})ole*s  administration  closed  in 
1742,  and  his  best  defence  is  found  in  what  followed.  The 
Country  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  aided  by  the  heir-appeuent  and  the 
malcontents  by  whom  he  had  been  overthrown,  were  inca}>.‘ible 
of,acting  together,  and  the  confusion  which  ensued  aflorded  an 
opportunity  to  the  exiled  Stuart.^,  of  wliich  their  representative 
wus  happily  incompetent  to  take  advantage. 

Mr.  Mas.sey’s  volume  commences  with  a  brief  sketch  of  events 
from  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the  accession  of  George  Ill. 
in  171)0.  The  present  volume  is  the  first  of  four,  which  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  reign  of  this  monarch.  It  is  not  distinguished  by 
originality,  research,  or  pliilo.sophical  depth.  The  autlior  makes 
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uo  pretensions  to  these  ijualities,  nor  does  he  ]n*opose  to  go  over 
.siinjdy  the  ground  travelled  by  previous  historians.  ‘  It  has  boon 
my  aim/  he  says,  ‘  to- illustrate  not  only  the  politieal  and  nulitaiy 
but  tlie’s4)cial  history  of  England.'  The  progress  of  society  is  to 
be  traced  through  Various  sources  of  ini’ornuition  liitherto  hut 
little  consulted,  and  the  manners  of  ‘  the  court,  the  aristocracy, 
tlie  middle  classes,  and  the  lal>oring  p(iople,'  ai^e  to  bo  describeJ. 

It  wmdd  be  unfair  to  judge  the  author  by  the  present  volume. 
We  must  see  his  \vork.as  a  whole  before  we  can  decide  how 
far  he  has  succeeded.  So  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded  very 
little  is  done  in  this  direction,  but  there  is  a  sober,  candid,  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  painstaking  conscientiousness  in  the  volume  whieli 
argues  well  for  the  re.sult.  We  are  somewhat  at  a  lo.ss  to 
determine  wherein  the  work  is  to  occupy  a  ground  ot  its  own. 
distinct  from  that  of  ])revious  expk^rers  in  the  same  held.  We 
have  already  various  histories  of  the  reign  ot  Oeorge  Ill.,  ami 
the  rectnit  volumes  of  Lord  Mahon  have  gone  far  to  exhaust  th(‘ 
interest  attaching  to  the  earlier  portion  of  it.  Wc  are  glad,  how¬ 
ever,  that  ^Ir.  Massey  has  addressed  himself  to  the  task.  His 
view.s  ar(‘  generally  sound,  and  his  tendencies,  without  heing 
ultra,  are  liheral.  lie  is,  moreover,  eminently  catholic,  and  is 
evidently  concerned  to*  draw  his  sketches  in  contorinity  with  the 
laws  of' historic  evidence  rather  than  of  ])olitical  jiartisanship. 
Tin*  present  volume  is  one  oi  the  most  readable  books  tbat  ha?' 
fallen  ill  <mr  way.  It  is  not  encumbered  with  researeb  or  dis¬ 
quisition,  and  is  |)ro-emineutly  adapted  to  lead  on  the  reader  to 
its  close.  We  know  no  work  better  suited  to  give  the  inqunei 
a  C(»nne('.ted  and  accurate  view  of  a  ])eriod  out  ot  winch  most  ot 
the  problems  of  niodorii  politics  have  grown. 

George  II.  died  on  the  2.5tli  of  October,  ITdO,  ami 
siieceed('d  by  bis  grandson,  George  111.  '<  1  be  tatlier  of  t  le 
latter,  Frederick,  IVi nee  of  ^yales,  died  previously,  and  it 
probably  a  fortunate  circumstance  tbat  be  diil  so,  as  the  accounts 
banded  down  to  us  of  his  character  are  far  from  tavorable.  it 
is  well  known  tbat  a  deadly  fend  existed  bL-tween  Inm  ami  nm 
parents.  The  animosity  was  mutual,  and  tlnae  was  no  attempt 
at  concenlmeut  on  either  side.  ‘My  dear  first -born, 

<iueeii  to  Lord  Hervey,  ‘Is  the  greatest  ass,  and  tlie  giea 
liar,  and  tile,  greatest  canaille,  and,  tlie  gi'^^atest  beast  m  a' 
whole  world;  and  I  heartily  .wish  be  was  .out  ot  it.  imh 
language  is  more  discreditable  to"  the  luotber  than  o  a 
'prim.‘e  whom  it  was  intended, to  depict;  but  otlicr  am  m 
j-eliable  witnesses  concur  in  giving  «a  inost  iiidayorable 
liis  chariictev  and  policy,  ^'lie  loss  ot  bis  tatber  le  le  ® 
prince,  afterwards  George  IT L,  to  the  .iiiHiieuce  o  us  j 

wlioso  early  training  in  one  of  the  petty  courts  ol  Gtrman} 
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instilled  into  lier  inlnJ  most  cxagc^orated  notions  of  sovoreij^nty. 
These  notions  were  transferred  to  her  son,  a  process  which  was 
advanced  by  the  tutors  provided  for  him.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich 
and  Lord  Waldegrave  successiv'cly  resigned  the  oilice  of  governor 
to  the  prince,  and  reported  to  the  king  tliat  ‘lie  was  in  tlic 
hands  of  persons  who  insinuated  unconstitutional  principles  into 
l\is  mind.’  Serious  a])prehensions  were  expressed  hy  many 
friends  of  constitutional  liberty  as  to  the  inHuence  this  early 
training  might  have  on  his  views.  His  character  in  early  life 
was  far  from  attractive.  Without  shining  abilities,  and  wholly 
destitute  of  application,  there  was  nothing  frank  and  0])cn- 
hcarted  in  his  honesty,  lie  was  obstinate  and  subject  to  strong 
prejudices,  and  frequently  gave  an  earnest  of  what  his  character 
wouhl  be  in  after-life.  Lord  Waldegrave,  a  warm  adherent  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  and  a  shrewd  observer  of  what  passed 
around  him,  has  sketched  with  marvellous  precision  one  feature 
of  his  character  in  the  following  brief  passage: — ‘When  the 
prince  shall  succeed  to  his  grandfather,  he  will  soon  bo  made 
sensible  that  a  prince  who  suffers  himself  to  bo  led  is  iK»t  to  be 
allowed  the  choice  of  his  conductor.  Jfis  ]>ri(lc  vAU  ihoi  give 
hattle.  to  his  indolence,  and  having  thus  made  a  first  cjtort,  a 
moderate  share  of  obstinacy  n'illimikc  him  iKvsevere! 

At  the  time  of  George  lll.’s  accession.  Jacobinism  had  worn 
itself  out.  So  long  as  there  was  the  slightest  prospect  of  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts  the  ultra  Tories  toasted  the  Brctender, 
and  their  leaders  exulted  in  the  hope  of  a  political  (loshen. 
The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1715  and  the  sagacious 
])olicy  of  Lord  Chatham  had,  however,  effectually  and  for  ever 
extinguished  .such  hopes.  The  Tories  saw  that  they  must  siir- 
render  their  hereditary  faith  if  they  wished  to  share  the  good 
things  of  office.  They  were,  therefore,  preparetl  favorably  to 
meet  the  overtures  of  the  Court,  and  George  III.  resolved  to  make 
of  them  in  breaking-up  the  confederacy  of  the  great  revolu¬ 
tion  families.  There  is  much  to  approve  and  much  to  blame  in 
the  course  he  pursued.  Had  it  been  prompted  by  a  regard  to 
the  interests  of  his  people  it  would  have  been  most  praiseworthy; 
but  it  was’  personal  and  seltish.  It  had  respect  to  the  frcc- 
<lom  of  the  monarch  from  aristocratic  control,  and 'not  to  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  liberty  on  a  broad  and  cliduring 
basis.  The  object  of  George  111.  was  to  substitute  his  own  will 
for  that  of  certain  Whig  lords.  They  had  thrown  a  shadow  over 
the  path  of  royalty  which  he  sought  to  remove,  but’  in  doing  so 
ho  tliought  more  of  his  personal  comfort  and  dignity  than  of  the 
maint(Mianco  of  the  ' nation’s  libertuvs.  At  the  time  of  his  acces- 
rion,  the  elder ^Pitt  was'  Prime  Minister.  He  had  succeeded  the 
^uke  of  Newcastle  iii  175G,  and  having  been  dismissed  by 
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George  11.,  by  v.  hom  he  was  mortally  liatod,  he  was  speedily 
canied  Invck  to  povrer  by  the  irresistible  force  of  public  0])iiiioii. 
At  this  time  our  national  affairs  were  at  the  lowest  conceivable 
ebb.  The  imbecility,  irresolution,  and  want  of  forethought 
which  characterized  the  English  Government,  had  rendered  us^au 
object  of  iudifl*tn*cnce  if  not  of  contempt  to  other  nations.  Our 
domestic  administration  was  proverbially  feeble  and  confused. 
Mere  routine  had  been  sub.stituted,  as  in  modern  times,  for  promp¬ 
titude  and  practical  sixgacity,  whilst  our  foreign  iiffairs  exhil)ited 
a  troublous  and  most  dLsgraceful  aspecL  The  genius  of  Pitt 
immediately  rectified  these  disorders.  Lefore  his  energy  indo¬ 
lence  aroused  itself  and  oj^positioii  gave  way.  ‘  It  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  have  so  many  shijjs  prepared  so  soon,’  remarked  Lord 
Anson,  when  Pitt  projected  the  expedition  to  EiKdifort.  ‘  If,’ 
replied  the  Premier,  ‘  these  ships  arc  not  read}’  at  the  time  s])cci- 
tied,  1  shall  impeach  your  lord.ship  in  the  Plouse  of  Commons.’ 
It  is  scarcely  neces.sary  to  say  that  the  recpiirements  of  the 
public  service  were  met  to  the  extent  demanded  by  the  daring 
genius  of  the  miui.Ater.  Pitt  was  unquestionably  a  war  minister. 
To  many  tins  will  lie  no  praise.  A  little  retlection,  however, 
will  ])Ossibly  serve  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  judgment  which 
might  otherwise  be  pronounced.  The  circumstances  of  the  age 
must  be  rememliered  if  we  would  I'igbtly  estimate  the  policy 
piusued,  ajid  those  circumstances,  if  they  do  not  justify  the 
course  pursue<],  yet  greatly  mitigate  the  censure  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced.  ‘  All  ]jublic  distress,’  as  Lord  Brougham  remarks, 
‘had  disappeared.  England  for  the  first  time,  and  for  the 
last  time,  presented  the  astonishing  picture  of  a  nation  sup¬ 
porting  without  murmur  a  widely  extended  and  costly  war, 
and  a  people  liitherto  torn  with  conflicting  ]iavties  so  united 
in  tl\c  sor\*irc  of  the  commonwealth  that  the  voice  of  faction 
had  ceased  in  the  land,  and  any  discordant  whisper  was  heard 
no  more.’  Such  a  minister  was  not  suited  to  the  temp<*r  ot 
Ge(Uge  IIL  He  was  equally  ofleiuled  as  his  grandfather  with 
the  overbeiu’ing  and  dictatorial  deportment  of  his  seiYaiit.  c 
are  not  mucli  surprised  at  tins.  As  kings  are  usually  made,  they 
look  for  .something  more  compliant,  sujiple,  and  courtier-like  than 
the  elder  Pitt.  His  public  senices,  however,  might  have  h<‘en 
received  as  a  compensation  for  what  was  wanting  in  his  personid 
Waring.  His  sagacity  and  promptitude  luul  humbled  the 
encniiw  of  his  country;  and  his  king  might,  therefore,  liave  nobly 
borne  with  the  freedom  of  his  speech  and  the  self-reliance  ot  his 
policy.  The  intellect  of  George  IIL,  however,  was  too  stunted, 
his  notions  of  sovereign t}'  were  too  exidted,  and  his  prejndici'S  too 
inveterate,  to  allow  of  this.  The  commanding  genius  of  the  (Jreat 
Commoner  rebuked  his  littleness,  and  cost  what  it  might,  he 
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resolved  to  free  the  court  from  his  i)reseiice.  William  Pitt,  E:irl 
'  of  Cliatliam,  was  the  one  great  statesman  of  his  age.  Fox  and 
Munay,  Hardwicke  and  ]\I  ansfield,  had  each  their  admirers,  and 
their  names  are  legible  on  the  page  of  history;  but  their  glory 
pales  before  the  brighter  lustre  of  their  compeer.  It  was  the 
vigor  of  Cliatham,  the  firmness  of  his  will,  tlie  sagacity  with 
which  he  ])laimed,  and  the  unconquerable  resolution  with  which 
he  followed  out  liis  schemes,  that  saved  England,  when  a  host  of 
little  men  had  imperilled  her  liberties  if  not  her  very  existence. 
‘  Mod  erati  oil,' moderation,' as  Chatham  observed,  ‘was  tlie  burden 
of  the  Whig's  song,'  but  his  own  policy  was  different.  ‘  For  my¬ 
self,'  he  remarked  on  one  occasion,  ‘I  am  resolved  to  be  in 
earnest  for  the  public,  and  shall  be  a  scarccrcnv  of  x^iolencc  to  the 
gentle  warblers  of  the  grove,  the  moderate  Whigs,  and  temperate 
statesmen.'  He  resigned  the  seals  of  office  in  1701,  having 
eiuleavoured  in  vain  to  convince  the  Bates  and  the  Xcwcastles  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  plans.  They  saw  only  the  ‘boldness  of  his 
policy ;  and  boldness  ever  appears  temerity  in  the  eyes  of  ordi¬ 
nary  men.'  ^Ir.  Massey’s  volume  contains,  of  coui'se,  many 
allusions  to  Lord  Chatham,  whose  character  is,  on  the  whole, 
sketched  with  inqmrtiality  and  vigor,  as  the  following  passage 
will  show : — 

‘  William  l*iti  was  a  genius  for  brilliant  achievements,  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  einergeneies,  for  the  salvation  of  a  country.  As  a  statesman, 
Pitt  can  endure  comparison  with  the  greatest  names  of  modern  history 
- — with  Ximeiics  or  Sully,  Kieludieu  or  l)e  Witt.  As  an  orator  he  is 
vet  unrivalled  ;  and  to  find  his  equal,  we  must  ascend  to  the  great 
masters  of  antitpiity. 

‘Such  ])anegyrie3  may  seem  loose  and  extravagant.  I  propose  to 
justify  the  first  by  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  ])olitieal  aehievenat'uts 
ot  Chatliam ;  of  l»is  iiufmished  designs ;  and,  lastly,  of  his  opposition 
to  the  rash  and  shallow  poliey  of  the  inferior  men  who  supjdanted  or 
succce<led  him.  His  kune,  indeed,  as  ji  master  of  elo(iuenee  I  can 
vindicate  hut  imperfectly.  1  niay(piote  passages,  grtmd,  atlecting,  and 
sublime  ;  these,  ])crhaps,  can  be  inatebed  in  oratorical  essays,  which 
fell  ilat  upon  tlu*ir  audience;  but  who  shall' attempt  to  do  justice  to 
those  qualities  which  constitute  the  essence  of  oratory — com'itenance, 
voice,  gesture— all  that  the  (rreek  calls  action?*’ Vet  these  were 
carried  by  Chatham  to  a  transcendent  oxeellonco.  '  ' 

‘Pitt’s  chameter  had  many  faults,  and  one  above  all,  which  ifl  hardly 
consistent  with  tmo  greatness.  A  vile  atfectation  jicrv^aded  Jus  whole 
conduct,  and  marred  his  real  virtues.  Contempt  of  pt‘lf  was  oik*  of 
the  traits  which  distinguished  him  in  a  corrupt  and  venal  age.  But 
not  eoiiteut  with  foregoing  odieial  jK'iquisites  which  would  liavc  made 
his  fortune,  and  appropriating  only  the  sahiry  wlilch  was  bjs  due,  he 
must  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  vaunt  in  tr.igic  style 
how  “  those  hands  were  clean.”  On  resigning  oRiee  alter  his  first  great 
iidiuinistration,  he  could  not  retire  with  hLs  fame,  but  must  convert  a 
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situation  full  of  dii^iiity  and .  interest .  into  a  vu%ar  scene  hv  the 
ostentatious  sale  of  Ins  state  equipages.. 

*  Sometimes,  to  produce  an  etfeet,  he  would? seclude  lumself  from 

public  business,  giving  rare  audience  to  a  colleague,  or  some  dienifiod 
emisgarv  of  the  Court.  Tlieii,  after  due  attendance,  the  doors  were 
thrown  o}>en,  and  tlie  visitor  was  ushered  into  a  eliamber,  earefullv 
prcpaix*d,  whore  the  Great  Commoner  himself  sat  with  the  rohe  of 
sickness  artfully .  disposed  around  him.  Occasionally,  after  along 
absence,  he  wonid'go  down  to  the  House  in  an’  imposing  panoply  of 
gput,  make  a  grpat  speech,  and  withdraw.  ^  . 

*  At  a  later  period,  lie  alfectcd  almost  regal  state, i  His  colleagues 

in  otHee,  including  members  of  the  great  nobility,  were  ex|)ected  to  wait 
upon  him  ;  at  ono  time  he  did  not  even  deign  to  gnvnt  them  audience, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  talk  of  eommuiueating  his  j)oliey  to  the  House 
of  Cominous  through  a  special  agent  of  his  own  unconnected  with  tlie 
rc.‘<ponsll)le  Goveruiuent.  The  under-secretaries  of  his  de})aitment, 
nu‘n  of  considerable  oflicial  jiosition,, and  sometimes  proximate  ministers, 
were  expected  to  reuiaiu  stiuidiiig  in  his  presence;-  .When  he  went 
abroad  he  was’  atte'ndeil  by  a  great  retinue  ; .  and  when  he  sto])jK‘d  at  aii 
inn  he  required  all  the  senauts  of  the  cstablislimeut  to  wear  his 
livery.  •..  . 

'Yet  all  this  pride  tuinbled  into  the  ,du.st  before  royalty.  His 
reverence  for  the  sovereign  was  Oriental  rather  than  English.  After 
every  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  his  style,  it  is  still  uu] Peasant 
to  witness  the  self-abasement, of  such  a  spirit  before  George  11.  and 
bis  .successor.  The  >veight  of  irremoveable  royal  displeivsuiVi,”  said 
he,  is  a  load  too  great  to  move  under ;  it  must  crush  any  n|r.iu ;  it 
has  sunk, and  broke  me.  1  succun^b,  and  wish  for  nothing!  hut  a 
decent  and  innocent  retreat.”  At.  the  time  when  Hitt  indited  these 
shanieful  words  he  was  the  most  eousiderable  man  in  England,  and 
on  the  eve  of  an  administration  that  carried  ,the  power  and  glory 
England  to  a  height  which  it  had  never  approached  since  the  day.s  ot 
the  Protector.  ,  ,  i  ,  . 

'If  it  were  jvist  tO| resolve  the  character  of  such  a  man  into  detail, 
it  would  be  easy  to  collect  passages  from  the  life  of  Chatham  which 
should  prove  him  time-server,  'a'  trimmer,  an  apostate,'  a  bully,  a 
.servile  tkittercr,  an  uisoleut  conteiruior  of  royalty.  All  these  elements 
are  to  be.  found  inithe  CH>mpositiou,  us  poisons  are  to  bodeU*eted  in  the 
tiuest  bodies.  Jbit  taken  as  a  whole,  ,u  icandid  judgment  must  pm- 
nouuee  the  churaptcr  of  Clnitham  to  be  one  of\strikiiig  gmndenr, 
exhibiting  many  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  patriot,  the  statesuian, 
and  the  oratpr.’— pp.  7-10.  •  Mi.'.Jt;  (  »  ‘ 

Thi'  Duke  of  New'castlo  was  another  of'  the  lea<Hng  politicians 
of  tlie  .day.  He  was  the  associate  ofi  ChatliaTU  at  kome  periods 
and  bisloppolieot.at  others.  His  position  amongst  English  state- 
ineu  WTas  far  from  lofty,  and  bis  i^ersonal  qualities  and  the  general 
tone  of  bis  policy  expo.sed  biin  to  serious  charges  which  the 
judgment  of  yjiostcrity  has  ratified.  .  He.  was  einiueiitly  an 
intriguer,  and  the’arts  by  which ’be  sought  to  rule,  whilst  tliey 
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destroyed  tiie  confideuce  of  liis  associates,  failed  to  connnand  the 
respi'ct  of  opponents.  Few  men  have  been ‘sketclied  iiV'  colors 
so  nnifomily  dark.  His  great  skill  consisted  in  the  maua^piueut 
of  the  House'  of  Commons  by.  ihi^ns  of  the.  patronage  iie  dis¬ 
pensed,  and  of  the  prodigal  use  of  the  Secret  Service  nionoy.  His 
character  is  thus  portrayed  by  pur  author,  and  its  features  must 
Ikj  kept  ill  view,  iii  order  that  we  sliould  rightly  :€«ti mate  the 
aversion  with  which  he  was  regaixled  by  Chatham  and  othei's : — 


‘  Newcastle  was  far,  indeed,  from  ‘being  a  ^ competent  ininisfei*,.  Ihit 
duller  men  have  lilled  his  ofiiee  both  before  and  since, “and  obtained  a 
resix'ctablo  place  in  historv-  He' was  the  .successor  of  Walpole' in  tile 

A  1**  1^*  I*  A  *  '  1  A  %  .i 


inaimgement  of  that 'machinery  of  corruption  hy  which  the  gdyern- 
inent  was  carried  on.  Himself  a  largo  borough'  j)roprietor,  he  had  ^a 
principal  share  in  all  the  tralHe  for  seats  in  the  House  of  Odiinnons. 


principal  _  _  __  _  _ 

Keservin"  to  his  own  managtmicnt  cxchisivclv  the  distrihution  of 


)l,ices,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Secret  Service  fund,  he  administered 
this  department  with  considerable  skill  and  tact.  Ills  inaxlm  was  to 
avoid  giving  oirenc*e  to,  or  breaking  with,  any  man,  however  inconsider¬ 
able.  Those  whom  hewas Unable  or  unwilling  to  gratify,  he  ludd  on 
hv  j)roinises  or  caresses.  He  (‘vinced  a  shrewd  perception ,  of  the 

*11  »  TJ  T  1  k  1  I  >  J*  *1  1* 


characters  with  which  lie  had  to  deal.  At  the  time  when  ,he  was  doing 


everything  in  his  power  to’  supplant  l*itt,  he  affected  to  carry  on  a 
contidential  eorres|X)ndence  with  him,  to  whisper  state  secret Id  his 
oar,  to  i)ay  the  utmost  deference  to  his  judgment,  and,  above  all,  to  ply 
the  king's  name — a  spell  which  never  failed  in  its  influence  upon  the 
Great  Commoner.  Newcastle  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  success 
which  usually  attends  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  one  object.  Without’ 
jiarts  or  knowledge,  or  one  single  fpiality  of  a  statesman  ';  iiotorioiisly. 
false,  fickle,  and  timid;  grotesfinc  in  deportment,  and  absurd  in  speecTij 

4.1. .  A  *  .  .  1  J  J  •i*'  %  •  »•»  1  J  '  *  1*1  '  1  •  . 


this  man  contrived  to  outwdt  his  competitors,  and  td'niaintain  bis 
jiosition  at  the  head  of  affairs' during  along  official  lif^^  Ills  rank,, and. 


lavisli  expenditure  in  purchiusing  boi  oughs,  Nvas,  no  doubt,  a  considerable 
advantage;  hut  lie  had  little  other  adventitious  aid.* — jip.  11,  , 

’  >  i  ‘  I  •  '  I  *  ,  ^ 


Personally  the  I)uke  of  Newcastle  was  free  from 'corruption. 
His  official  salary  and  the  greater  |>art  of  his  private  fortune  were 
freely  lavisheil'in  the  public  service.  Yet  on  ret inng'fmm  office 
he  declined  tlie  pension  which  the  king  offered  ’liitn,  remarking 
that  he  was  sufficiently  rewarded  by  l\is  m?ljeistv*s  acknowlcdgiucnt 
ofhisservicOR.'  t,  '  --i--  I*  •*'  ’*  n..m. 

The  elder  Fox,  Chatham's  great  rival,  was  e’qiially  distihgulslied 
troni f  both  theses  state.smen.  He.  was  vastly  superiority^*  ^<ew- 
c.'k^loriu  ability,,  but  wan  infinitely  beneath  Chatliany  in  ‘the 
clenicnts  of  moral  greatness.*  He  is  no  favorite  with  MriMassy^y,* 
whose  sketch, jthough/daxkly  colored,  is  not  opcnitd  the  charge 
of  exaggeration  ; — '  -  .  '  v  i! -(t  <iii 


>t(  • 


‘  r ho  enormous  gains  of  the  Pav-office  wore  to  him.'tlu'otighout'his*’ 
•ublic  ciiroer,  n  paramount  consideration  ;  the  example  of  Pitt,  wlmin 


i 
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ho  succeeded  in  his  office,  hud  not  tlio  slightest  effect  upon  his  coarse 
and  venal  nature,  the  selt-denial  of  a  noble  integrity  would  aj)pear  to 
liim  as  a  freak  of  romance  or  ostentation ;  and  the  low  morality  of 
the  times  would  rather  admire  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Fox  tlian 
appreciate  tlie  magnanimity  of  his  predecessor  in  office.  Fox  realized 
a  large  fortune  from  tin*  profits  of  the  Pav-inaster ;  and  it  is  eevtaiii 
that  he  took  to  public  life  as  a  means  of  repairing  his  shattered  fortunes. 
11  e  was,  therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  ])olitical  adventurer,  because 
it  was  impossible  for  him,  consistently  with  his  ohjeet,  to  maintain  that 
independenoo  which  is  essential  to  a  useful  and  respectable  })o.sition. 
JUit  that  this  position  can  be  maintained  by  men  who  enter  inx)u 
public  life  without  any  advantages  of  private  fortime  is  a  fact  of 
ord i mu-y  experience. 

‘  Having  acquired  rank  and  wealth  by  political  pursuits,  liOrd 
Holland  bad  gained  bis  objects  ;  and,  consequently,  from  this  period, 
he  ceased  to  take  an  active  jiari  in  [uiblie  affairs.’ — j)p.  1-11,  111!. 

Chatham  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Bute,  one  of  the  least 
deserving  of  those  men  on  whom  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  lias 
ever  devolved.  ‘  The  court  favour  which  Walpole  enjoyed  was 
founded  entirely  on  his  merit  as  a  public  servant  ;  that  of  Bute 
liad  no  other  origin  than  royal  caprice."  Incapable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  the  greatness  of  Chatham,  he  was  utterlv  unfitted  to  cany 
out  his  policy.  His  measures  \Yerc  a  scries  of  paltry  manceuvres, 
designed  mainly  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  to 
crush,  if  possil)lc,  the  sup})orteis  of  his  predecessors.  The  un¬ 
popularity  of  his  administration  speedily  compelled  his  retire¬ 
ment,  and  George  Grenville,  the  brotlier-in-law  of  Cliathani,  who 
had  remained  iu  office  after  the  withdrawment  of  the  latter  in 
ITCH,  was  appointed  Ids  .successor  : — 

‘  The  prevalent  opinion  of  the  time  was,  that  Bute’s  rellivment  was 
simulated  ;  that  lie  merely  withdrew  behind  the  scenes,  ilirecting  every¬ 
thing  as  before,  but  ]>referring  irresponsible  to  responsible  power.  Jt 
seems  ci'rtain  that  Bute  did  not  intend  to  ivsign  power  with  otliiv. 
He  ealeulatod  on  his  inlUienee  with  the  king,  and,  for  a  (H'rtain  period 
after  he  had  ceased  to  be  minister,  that  inlluenee  continued.  Finding 
that  Grenville  was  not  likely  to  prove  the  pliant  tool  he  hud  expected 
to  find  him,  it  .seems  that,  within  a  few  weeks  after  his  resignation,  he 
made  overtures  to  Pitt,  with  the  view  of  supplanting  his  own  nominee: 
and  Grenville  app(‘ars  to  have  remonstrated  strongly  with  his  roy;d 
master  for  permitting  Bute’s  interference  with  public  affairs.  ln> 
clandestine  rorres])ondeneo  eontlimed,  however,  for  some  tiiiie,  bnt 
stated,  on  good  authority,  to  have  wholly  ei*ased  with  the  dissolution 
of  the  Grenville  government.’ — pp.  185,  180. 

To  the  administration  of  Grenville  the  loss  of  our  Amcncan 
colonies  is  mainly  attributable,  and  many  of  our  readers  are  pio- 
bably  familiar  ^Yith  the  strong  terms  of  reprobation  in  which  i 
has  l>ecn  portrayed  by  the  most  eloquent  of  modern  bistoinin-. 
Bute  was  not  the  only  iiai'ty  who  had  miscalculated  the  cha- 
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rackT  of  Grenville.  He  speedily  became  as  unacceptable  to  the 
kin<^  as  to  the  court  favourite.  8elf-^villed  and  intractable,  he 
lectured  the  monarch  with  as  little  forbearance  as  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  show  to  the  suggestions  of  his  patron.  Few  English 
statesmen  have  succeeded,  in  making  himself  so  thoroughly 
detested  by  all  classes.  In  the  cabinet  of  George  III.  he  was 
treated  with  hauteur  and  want  of  respect,  and  when  he  looked  to 
the  people — if  he  ever  did  so — he  Wiis  met  with  immistakeal)le 
proofs  of  their  avei*sion.  Mr.  Massey  has  drawn  liis  character 
with  greater  impartiality  than  most  of  our  historians.  His  intlu- 
ence,  w  hich  at  one  time  w’as  considerable,  w'as  not  basc‘d  on  any 
great  superiority  of  talent.  In  the  secret  management  of  the 
House  of  Commons  he  w’as  excelled  both  by  the  Pelhams  and 
hy  Fox  ;  General  Conwny  w'as  his  superior  in  amenity  of  mamuTS  ; 
and  Lord  North,  to  say  nothing  of  tlic  greater  men  of  his  day,  far 
surpassed  him  in  parliamentary  tact  and  debating  powder  :  — 


‘lie  had  no  idea  of  public  opinion/  says  Mr.  ]Mas.sey,  ‘save  as 
expressed  by  its  legitimate  organ,  the  House  of  Commons.  Ills 
notions  of  public  policy  were  strictly  regulated  by  law  and  precedent, 
lienee  it  was,  that  finding  the  taxation  of  the  C^olonies  hy  the  parent 
state  w’as  neither  contrary  to  their  eluirter  nor  to  Parliamentary  ])rc- 
cedent,  he  submitted  his  measure  of  colonial  taxation  to  tin'  Hoiisci  of 
Commons,  and,  having  obtained  its  sanction,  he  never  was  able  to  under¬ 
stand  how'  there  could  be  another  side  to  the  question.  In  like  manner, 
he  prosecuted  Wilkes  as  he  w’ould  have  prosecuted  any  other  seditious 
libeller  ;  and,  afterw\ards,  w'as  the  most  strenuous,  as  wtdl  as  t  ho  ablest, 
defender  of  Wilkes’  seat,  when  tlie  House  exceeded  their  privilege,  and 
trespassed  on  the  domain  of  positive  law.  In  either  case,  he  was  guided 
by  a  strict  sense  of  right  and  justice,  regardless  alike  of  pojiular 
clamour  or  applause.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  he  sup¬ 
ported  the  })olicy  of  peace,  Weause  he  thought,  w  ith  the  leaders  of  the 
M'hig  party,  that  the  war  had  accomplished  its  objects:  iuul,  on  tliat 
important  juiint,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  rclin(|ui.sh  the  powerful  political 
connection  of  his  kinsmen  Temple,  and  I’itt.  f)n  the  other  hand,  he 
submitted  to  he  displaced  rather  than  lend  himself  to  the  foolish  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  l>ute  ill  concluding  a  treaty,  and  w’as  jirejiared  to  give  up 
otik«  altogtither  rather  than  be  a  i>arty  to  a  jiciice  wliich  did  not  secure 
to  his  country  the  henelits  and  •advantiigcs  she  had  a  right  to  expect 
Iroin  her  arduous  and  triumphant  struggle.  A  man  of  high  spirit 
would  not,  uulecd,  have  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  being  set  aside 
for  a  rival  who  wns  thought  more  litted  for  a  paiT-icular  service  Uian 
hiinsell.  Ihit  Oreiiville  w’ag  measiued  aud  limited  in  Ids  sense  ol  self- 
resjiect,  as  well  :us  in  every  other  ])art  of  his  conduct ;  and  he  thought 
ho  had  made  a  sullicient  saerifiee  to  his  independence  hy  (putting  his 
place  in  the  cabinet  for  a  place  of  suhordinate  inqiortanco.  The  same 
decent  consistency  is  maintained  throughout  his  character.  Kssentiall}' 
mi  honest  man,  ho  had  no  con'e(*ptioTi  of  the  exalted  |»rohity  ol  Pitt, 
mid  though  incorrupt  lumself,  w’as  n(.)t  too  nice  to  dabble  in  that  loul 
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channel  of  corrufrtion  on  which  public  business  liud  been  borne  ilurln-^ 
his  exiKTieiu*c  of  Parliament ;  one  of  bis  '^rouiuls  of  quarrel  with  Bute 
was  tliat  lie  had  not  been  permitted  that  peculiar  coiiiidontial  inter¬ 
course  with  members,  whicli  was  then  considered  necessary  by  a  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  tlic  rest,  he  was  a  frugal  manager  of 
the  public  revenues  ;  nor  would  he  consent  to  what  he  considered  anv, 
the  smallest  misappropriation  of  the  public  funds,  whet ht*r  for  the 
gratitiration  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  meanest  of  his  servants.  Gren- 
ville’s  private  life  w;vs  regulated  with  the  same  method  as  his  public 
eondiiet.  ’  Kcspectable  in  all  his  domestic  relations,  he  had  from  his 
youth  been  ivinarkablc  in  a  dissolute  age  for  the  decorum  of  his 
nnumers.  In  one  mspect,  at  lea.st,  his  practice  is  deserving  of  imitation 
by  public  men.  lie  made  it  his  rule,  whether  in  or  out  of  ottico,  to 
live  within  a  private  fortune  by  no  mejuis  ample ;  and  thus  he  was 
enabled  to  pre.serve  that  imlependonce  so  valuable  to  a  man  embarked 
in  imblie  life,  but  whieli  can  be  maintained  only  bv  a  due  rctrard  to 
private  economy,  (ircnvillc  was  only  lifty-eight  years  of  age  at  his 
deeea.se.’ — pp.  172-171. 


We  have  already  referred  to  the  .  early  determination  of 
George  III.  to  free  hiiiLself  from  the  control  of  the  great  Wliig 
families  who  had  so  long  shared  amongst  themselves  the  ])Ower 
and  emolumeut  of  ofticc.  To  a  great  extent  tlie  monarch  was 
right  in  this  deternunation,  and  might  have  calculated  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  nation  ‘  if  he  had  not  outraged  popular  pre¬ 
judices  by  tlie  means  wliich  he  enudoyed/  The  ‘  king  s  friends’ 
were  continually  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  brciiking  u})  party 
distinction.s,  but  it  .soon  became  obvious,  and  was  increasingly  so 
in  after  ycar.s,  that  they  meant  no  more  than  ‘  the  supi)ressioii  of 
that  great  constitutional  party,  whose  leading  princ4)le  it  was  to 
restrain  nionarchial  power.’  To  this  end  the  influence  ot  tlie 
Crown  Wiis  uniformly  directed,  •  A  temporary  abandonment  oi  the 
design  was  sometimes  necessitated  by  the  posture  of  atlairs,  Imt 
George  HI.  uniformly  recurred  to  it  at  the  earliest  moinoiit  which 
cii'cumstauces  periniUed.  It  was  never  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
inglorious  di.stinctiou  of  the  second  Pitt  was,  tliat  he  enabled  his 
royal  muster  to  carry  the  prerogative  to  a  greater  height  than  it 
bad  prt‘viously  attained.  The  king  was  a  perfect  adopt  in 
the  art.s  of  political  intrigue.  Tlie  complex  machinery  ot 
govcniment  was  systematically  used  for  this  end,  and  the  royal 
name,  which  the  friends  of  cqu.stitutional  liberty  scrujnilously 
refrain  from  introducing  into  the  debates  of  Parliameut,  was 
banded  about  in  a  manner  which  sufhciontlv  betokened  Uic 


crossness  of  the  iiitluenccs  that  were  at  work  :  — 

‘  The  king  himself,’  say.s  Mr,  ^lassov,  ‘  was  active  and  vigilant  ab  a 


party  loader  ;  surpassing  even  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  ntlcutum 
the  minute  details  of  i)artv  management.  He  daily  scrutinizod  1 
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voks  of  the  Houso  of  Commons,  rowardiiig  and  punishing  the  moiubors 
according  tt>  their  doserts..  The  j)utronage  .of  the  government  ^Ya^< 
dispensed  under  his  inunediiite  direction  ;  and  he  frcniuentlv  inkrfeivd 
in  tiie  disposal  of  the  .inferior  oftices.  ,The  i)ension  list  btieame  a 
potent  engine  of  corruption ;  and  by  an  ingenious  evasion  of  the 
law  which  dis(]ualiiies  pensioners  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
mcml>ers  wore  bribed’ by  ofliees  tenable  with  their  scabs,  but  liaving  a 
salary  or  gratuity  aimexed  to  them,  revocable  at  })leasure.  In  tliis 
manner  every,  member  of  Parliament  who  wanted  a  place  or  a  pension 
wa.s  taught  to  understand  that  his  suceess  depended  not  so  much  on 
the  favour  of  the  minister  as  bn  that  of  the  king.’— p.  o2l).  '  ' 

We  have  maiked  for  e.xtract  several  otlier  passages,  but  want 
of  space  compels  us  to  pass  them  by.  We  point  spi^^ial  attention 
to  our  author's  remarks  on  tlie  state  of  our  reprosbbtation  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century.  For  the  most  part  the  people  of 
England  had  ‘no  more  voice  in* the  election  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons  than  the  people  of  Canada'.’  Tlie  counties  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  landowners,  who  generally  ananged  tbe 
representation  among  themselves.  Occasionally  they  .differed, 
and  ruinous  expenses  were  tlien  incurred  in  election  'contests. 
One  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  s])ent  by  the  rival  houses  of 
Lnscdlesaud  Wentworth  in  contesting  the  county  of  York,  wliilst 
tlie  small  county  of  'Westmoreland  was  'won  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland  at  the  cosii  of  forty  thousand,  pounds*.  Many  boroughs 
had  no  constituency  but  in  name,  whilst  others  w’ere  created 
simply  for  electioneering  purposes  : — 

‘A  gentleman,’  says  oiir  author,  ‘  would  no  more  think  of  contest* 
ing  bauncesUm  or  Cahic,  than  fJatton  or  Old  Sarum.  Of  the  few 
populous;  to^\^ls  thaf'-pos'sessed  the  elective  franchist*,  in  the  greater 
pmportion  it  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  muniei pal  'body.  And 
in  thofioiphua^s  where  fvi*o(lom'  of  elect ion  was  possible,  in  eonseqncnee 
of.  tlie  (jiialirication  being  ahuost  nominal,  venality  in  its  gro.ssost 
form,  aeeomjianied  by  brutal  debanchcrv,  wxn*e  for  tho'most  jiart 
exhibittHl.  On  the  whole,  it  wonhl  ])eriiaps  be  an  exaggimition 
to  say  that, tbe  fifth  pint  of 'the  (House  .of  Commons  was  elected 
Uj)on  a  fair  apiilieation  of  the  representative  principle.  It  is  a 
ivinarkable  instance  of  the  tenaeitv  of  life  which, belongs  to  establishe«l 
aiiiises,  however  glaring  and  enormous,  that  such,  a  system  us  thus 
diouM  have  lasted  nearly  a  century  aijd  a  half,  and  have  at.lu.st 
only  yielded  within  these  few  years  to  u  national  struggle  wliieh 
lietbre  it’ could  succeccbw’as  piislied  close  upon  the  verge  of  revolu- 
tionarv  violence.’ — n.  339’.  ’  ,  ‘ 

Though  much  yet,  remains  to  he  done,  w'e  liavo  happily 
improved  on  this  state  of  tliing.s.  Tlie  Reform  Bill  has  greatly 
incTeased  the  constitnencyi  has  annihilated  a  large  number  of 
nomination  boroughs,  has  vastly  diminished  the  expense  of  election 
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contests,  and  facilitated  tlie  accomplishment  of  other  e]ian«Yes 
which  the  growing  intelligence  and  good  feeling  of  the  coiumumty 
may  deem  ex]K^dient. 

Here  we  must  stop :  we  shall  he  glad  to  meet  l\lr.  Massty 
again,  and  lio])e  that  the  subsequent  parts  of  his  ‘  History’  will  he 
characterized  by  the  same  good  sense  and  honesty  of  purpose 
which  are  conspicuous  in  this  volume. 


Art.  VTI. — A  Treatise  on  the  Foicers  and  Duties  of  Parish  Vestries 
in  Ecclesiastieal  Matters;  leiny  a  Vestryman's  Guide,  by 
Alfred  AVllls,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London :  \V.  Maxwell,  Bell-vard. 

In  the  space  to  which  we  are  limited  we  fear  wo  must  Ijc  content 
with  getting  all  we  can  out  of  this  admirable  little  treatise  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  praise  it.  Observing  oidy,  therefore,  that  Wills’ 
books  answers  to  its  title,  and  really  does  supply  to  the  vestry¬ 
man  all  that  former  works  have  bestowed  with  so  much  liberality 
upon  the  rector  and  the  churchwarden,  we  proceed  at  once  to 
notice  some  of  the  points  usually  most  troublesome  to  church- 
rate  opponents,  on  wdiich  they  wdll  here  find  information. 

It  is  w'ell  know'll  to  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with 
these  matters  that  church-rates  are  frequently  carried  in  the  face 
of  an  admitted  majority,  by  refusing  the  votes  of  smalLoccu)»iers 
whose  rates  are  paid  by  the  landlords.  The  manner  in  w'liich 
this  operates  is  remarkable,  as  showing  the  risks  which  one  ]>arty 
are  content  to  run  in  order  to  get  a  rate  in  any  shape,  and  the 
illegidities  which  the  anti-rate  parfy  are  content  to  pass  un(|ucs- 
tioiied,  in  sheer  ignorance,  as  w’e  believe,  of  their  ow  n  legal  advan¬ 
tages.  The  rule  is — it  is  laid  down  explicitly  b}'  Lord  Truro  in 
the  Braintree  case,  but  it  is  of  old  establishment  and  recognition 
— that  w  here  the  legality  of  a  tax  is  disputed,  it  does  not  rest  with 
the  disputant  to  make  out  his  objection,  but  w  ith  the  party  levying 
it  to  establish  its  validity.  The  whole  burden  of  the  case  rests 
from  tirst  to  last  with  him.  Apply  this  to  the  jiresent  case.  A 
rate  made  by  the  minority  is  invalid  ;  and  if  the  small  occupiers 
are  entitled  to  vote,  a  majority  obtained  Ijy  excluding  them  trom 
the  poll  is  in  fact  a  minority.  It  has  never  been  pretended  to  he 
dear  law  that  the  small  occupiers  are  ci disentitled ;  it  is  only  a 
point  upon  which  a  question  has  been  raised,  and  no  church- 
%varden  can  at  law  sustain  a  rate  made  in  their  absence  w  ithout 
satisfying  the  court  affirmatively  that  they  are  not  entitled.  Mr. 
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Wills  examines  with  great  discrimination  and  compactness  of 
ar^ment  the  statutes  bearing  upm  tlie  point,  and  concludes  with 
the  following  obseivations,  which  we  extract,  less  for  tlie  clear 
opinion  they  express  in  favour  of  the  small  occupiers  than  for  the 
imprtant  practical  suggestion  at  the  close. 

*  The  discussion  of  this  i)oint  h;is  been  entered  into  at  some  length, 
because  it  is  of  very  considerable  practical  importance,  and  attoin])ts 
arc  uot  iinfreqnently  made  to  exclude  the  class  of  voters  in  question, 
iiiuler  colour  of  the  13  &  11  Viet.  e.  1).  In  one  of  these  instances  the 
case  was  brouglit  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s  iiench  by  a  motion  for  a 
mandamus  to  the  vicar  and  eburebwardens  of  the  ]>arisb  of  J?owin  in 
Liiicobisbire,  to  bold  a  vestry  to  elect  a  new  ebiireliwardeii.  Tlie 
court  deelinod  to  enter  into  the  (question  of  whether  a  mandamus  was 
tlie  proper  form  of  remedy  in  such  a  case,  refusing  the  ajiplication  on 
the  simple  ground  that  the  atlidavits  did  not  show  that  the  result  of 
tlie  election  would  have  been  diilcrent  had  the  persons  excluded  been 
allowed  to  vote.  Xo  opinion  was  therefore  expressed  iqion  the  right 
of  such  parishioners  to  vote,  and  at  jirescnt  there  is  no  decision  upon 
the  ]>oiiit ;  hut  for  the  reason  given  above,  it  is  suhiuitted  with  some 
eoiilidencc  that  they  arc  not  disentitled.  Tlu'i/  should  certainly,  if 
desirous  of  rotinfj,  tender  their  votes,  and  in  svffieieni  nvmhn's  to  show 
that  they  miyht  have  influenced  the  election,  and  then  the  question  may 
be  raised  in  an  advantageous  form  for  solution. — pp.  9,  10. 

There  is  a  short  but  ver}"  valuable  section  (]>p.  51-59)  on  the 
effect  of  irregularity  in  vestry  proceedings,  in  whicli  we  arc  happy 
to  find  strong  confirmation  of  some  \dews  we  advanced  in  a  late 
number.*  Inasmuch  as  the  churchwarden  must  show  that  his 
rate  is  valid,  if  in  making  it  he  has  proceeded  irregularly,  and 
has  persevered  in  his  irregularity  notwithstanding  protest,  he  may 
be  defeated  liy  inability  to  show  that  the  conduct  complained  of 
was  not  really  wronger  injurious.  Of  course  also  lie  may  escape 
by  showing  that  although,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  irregular,  it 
was  not  essentially  of  an  invalidating  eficct,  and  that  it  was  in 
point  of  fact  acquiesced  in  by  the  meeting ;  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  vestr3mien  do  not  stand  tlicir 
ground,  and  thus  lose  the  protection  the  law  gives  them.  They 
move  amendments ;  the  chairman  declares  them  illegal ;  and 
forthwith  the}rare  withdrawn,  or  not  pressed,  and  the  opportunity 
is  lost.  Hear  again  Mr.  Wills.  The  italics  are  his. 

‘  It  may,  therefore,  be  asserted  that  any  iniscarriagc  or  L-reguIarity 
111  the  conduct  of  the  meeting,  the  necessary  clfect  of  w  hich  is  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  ascertaining  the  real  sense  of  the  meeting;  on  aiiv  riievaiit 
imqiosition  on  which  it  is  desired  to  take  their  decision,  will  vitiate 
the  proceeding  in  respect  of  which  it  is  had.  And,  accordingly^  if  the 
chairman,  although  hand  fde,  to  allow  a  relevant  proposition, 

*  March,  1S55.  Art.  Church-rate  Legislation  and  Vestry  Contests. 
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such  as  citlier  is  tairly  iiicludtHl  under  the  orli^inal  notice,  or  niav 
naturally  iiuil  properly  be  made  in  rosjxjct  of  the  business  mentioned 
ill  the  notice,  or  arises  out  of  tlie  discussion  upon  it  to  he  made  or 
rcrusis  to  allow  a  sjieaker  to  he  heard,  or  interposes  such  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  eitlior  party,  that  they  cannot  fairly  express  their  views,  or 
hrincf  forward  their  propositions,  or  does  not  allow  a  i>ropi*r  and  im¬ 
partial  poll  to  he*  taken,  or  so  adjourns  the  meeting  as  to  interrupt  ami 
delay  tin*  lawful  and  proper  course  of  its  deliberations,  or  in  anv  wav 
makes  use  of  his  authority  with  mala  Jtdes,  and  with  a  view  siniplv  to 
ilefeat  a  jiiirty  obnoxious  to  his  own  views,  the  ])roecedinj^s  will  he  had, 
and  the  Coiu*t  of  Queen’s  Ilench  will  interfere,  aecordint;  to  the 
exiij^eiicy  and  nature  of  the  case,  that  justice  may  be  done.’— j).  ol. 

It  is  now  settled  by  the  Braintree  case,  that  if  the  vestrv 
refuse  to  make  a  rate,  there  is  no  otlier  authority  known  to  the 
law  by  which  it  can  be  made.  Attempts  have,  liowever,  lieen 
made  to  prevent  tliis  state  of  things  arising,  by  obscure  hints  of 
what  course  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  may  adojit  against  con¬ 
tumacious  parishioners.  Any  one  who  makes  himself  prominent 
in  a  vestry  contest  may  fitly,  .it  is  hinted,  be  singled  out  as  a 
ringleader  and  proceeded  against  personally  for  the  misdeeds 
which  he  luw  iiKinced  others  as  welhas  himself  to  commit.  We 
have  sometimes  read  witli  no  small  amusement  the  elaborate 
prelections  of  ^lessrs.  Swan,  Prideaux,  and  others  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  most  happily  handled,  by  Mr.  Wills.  The  notion 
is  unrelentingly  traced  u})  to  its  source  in  an  old  writ  co|d(‘(l  hy 
Pitzherbert,  which  has  been  read  apparently  with  too  eager  an 
anxiety  to  timl  in  any  tiling  a  semblance  of  authoiity  for  a  con¬ 
venient  course  of  proceeding,  but  which,  when  examined, '  proves 
too  much  or  prove.s  too  little,  and  as  lui  authority  in'  favour  of  the 
proposition  under  discussion  cannot  lie  relitnl  oif  (p.  Ki.S).  It  is 
now'  perfectly  clear  that  the  mere  refusal  of  a  rate  is  not  matter 
of  even  ecclesiastical  cognizanc*e  :  and  that  in  so  far  as  such 
refusal  or  any  other  course  of  proceeding  involves  the  non-n  pair 
of  the  fabric,  this  is  tlie  act  not  of  any  individual  but  of  the 
w’hole  ]>arish,  which  alone  can  be  proceeded  against  according  to 
the  legal  technicalities,  which  very  technicalities  render  tlie 
proceeding  impossible. 

The  mdy  case,  w^e  take  it,  in  wdiich  a  parishioner  (doing  all 
things  decently  and  in  order)  can  find. himself  under  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  is  when  the  vestry  has  actually  made  a  rate  which 
lie  refuses  to  pay.  If  he  disputes  the  validity  of  the  rate  or  his 
own  liability  to  pay  it,  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  statute  upon 
the  justices  is  ousted,  and  the  church w^ardens  must  cite  the 
recusant  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  But  these  courts  arc 
far  more  ilreadful  in  their  threats  than  in  their  execution.  Hiey 
exercise  their  jurisdiction,  it  has  been  aptly  said,  in  vincvli'^. 


FROHIIUTION,  and  the  circumstances  under  Nvhich  it  will  bo 
granted.  It  should  be  observed — for  it  is  practically  of  great 
importance  as  a  point  of  tactics  and  often  overlooked — that  the 
enonuous  expenditure  familuirly  attributed  to  these  proceedings 
falls  in  any  case  first  upon  the  churchwardens,  and  uidess  he  is 
successful  falls  solely  upon  him.  It  may  very  >vell  be  that  the 
recusant  parishioner,  if  judiciously  advise<.l,  like  the  Menagusay 
fisherman,*  does  not  incur  the  expense  of  a  single  fartliing 
beyond  the  few  pounds  which  he  pays  to  his  own  sidicitor.  The 
thing  works  thus.  A  B  in  vestry  tjikes  some  course  which  he 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  take,  but  the  chairman  overrules  him, 
and  disregarding  A  B’s  protest,  proceeds  in  his  own  fashion. 
A  13  is  advised  that  this  invalidates  the  rate,  at  all  events  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  and  when  the  collector  comes  round  refuses 
to  pay.  He  is  summoned  before  the  justices,  and  objects  to  the 
valiility  of  the  rate.  They  can  do  nothing,  not  even  award  costs. 
The  churchwardens  must  now  ‘  liber  him  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  The  ‘  liber — which  is  the  formal  statement  of  the  gr  ound 
of  complaint — analogous  to  the  bill  in  Chanceiy  or  the  ‘  declara¬ 
tion'  at  coininon  law',  only  rather  worse  than  either — may  show  on 
the  face  of  it  that  the  churchwardens  are  wrong.  If  so,  A  B 
‘appears'  under  protest,  allows  them  to  obtain  their  first  decision 
against  him,  and  then  quietly  *  move.s’  in  the  Queen's  Bench  for 
a  prohibition,  and  stops  all  further  proceedings.  Tlie  whole 
e.xpense  falls  upon  the  church W'ardenS.  A  B  mtay  do  the  same 
thing,  whether  the  churchwardens  appear  to  be  wrong  on  the 
face  of  their  own  sUitementj  or  it  appears  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  afterwards  had  that  the)^  are  wTong.  Even  where 
they  are  right,  the  Queen's  Bench  will  at  once  stop  the  Eccle- 
Kiastical  Court  if  incidentally  a  question  is  raised  (as,  e.  g.,  the 
validity  of  a  custom)  which  can  only  be  decided  at  common 
law,  or  it  that  court  decides  wrongly  and  prejudicially  to  either 
l>arty,  a  (piestion  over  wdiich  it  has  undoubted  cognizance.  If  A  B 
H  wrong  at  setting  out,  of  course  all  these  helps  will  fail  him, 
except  that  he  can  thereby  always  ensure  a  comparatively 
cheap  decision  in  the  Queen's  Bench.  But  what  we  are  more 
anxious  to  jioint  out  is,  that  in  using  the  mean.s,  which  in  this 
and  our  former  articles  we  have  indicated,  of  opposing  church- 
^tes  in  vestry,  he  is  unquestionably  rights  and  that  he  will  not, 

*  tcel  liiiicli  j)lc<isure  in  testifying  our  gnitili«itMjii  with  the  julniirable 
t'^nduet  tlnougljout  of  the  Rev.  John  I’vni  ot  Devouport,  by  whom  Duiui’a 
ttelcncc  was  inanjiged. 
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by  afterwards  availing  himself  of  this  position  before  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Court,  run  the  risk  of  being  rained  by  their  expenditure. 
Ill  them  he  need  rarely  do. anything,  never  much:  his luisiness  is 
simply  to  watch  proceedings,  and  at  the  proper  moment  stop 
them  by  prohibition. 

We  liave  said  enough  to  commend  'Mr,  Wills’  treatise  to  the 
careful  attention  of  our  readers.  Not  unacipiainted  witli  law 
books  upon  this  subject,  we  can  speak  with  unaffected  satisfaction 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  combined  legal  information  with 
jiractical  aptitude  for  use.  He  appears  never  to  have  forgotten, 
that  if  Ills  arguments  were  to  be  held  up  before  the  judges  one 
<lay,  his  suggestions  and  recommendations  were  to  be  acted  on 
by  unlearned  vestrymen  the  next.  We  believe  that  lie  has  satis¬ 
fied  the  requirements  of  lx)th  classes  of  reiidei's. 


Aut.  VI If. — Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Biihlic-TTov.ses ; 
to^rther  with  the  ProceedinffS  of  the  Committee  ami  Miuntoi  of 
Bridence  in  the  Sessions  1853  and  1851.  (Ordered  by  tlie  House 
of  Commons  to  he  printed.) 

‘J.  A  Coice  from  the  Bench  on  Intemperance^  and  the  JCai/  to  remove 
if.  lh‘ing  the  Charge  of  !M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Itecorder  of 
Birmingham.  Deliveivd  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Christmas 
Quarter  Sessions  at  Binuinghaiu,  Jiuiu;u*y  5,  1851.  Leeds  : 
John  Kershaw.  London  ;  lloulston  &  Stonemaii,  Paternoster- 
row,  and  W.  Tweedio,  Strand. 

3.  A  Letter  to  J.  IVihon  Fatten^  Bsq.,  M.F.,  on  the  BrinJcinff 
Spsteniy  the  late  Simdai/  Bill.,  and  the  Maine  Law.  by  J- 
Livesey,  Preston.  London  :  W.  Tweedic. 

I’uiiLic  attention  is  now’  fixed,  more  than  at  any  former  period, 
on  the  trartic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  This  result — for  result  it 
is,  and  not  a  passing  incident  of  the  day — is  referable  to  several 
causes.  The  tem])erance  organizations  of  tw’enty  years’  groiyth 
have  assisted,  along  with  their  more  specific,  influences,  to  bring 
under  general  observation  the  system  of  licensing,  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  fruits.  Not  a  little,  too,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
evident  bias  of  our  age  towards  the  investigation  of  social  ques¬ 
tions;  a  bias  which  even  the  maelstrom  of  war  has  fortunattdy, 
n  our  o})inion,  not  ])roved  strong  enough  to  absorb.  hilc  to 
these  powerful  causes  must  be  added  the  abhorrence  of  drunken¬ 
ness  w’hich  every  one  now’  feels  bound  to  express,  and  the 
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readiness  ever\rsvhere  professed  to  unite  in  diminishing  that  pre¬ 
valent  and  destructive  vice.  Tlie  time  for  mere  complaint, 
fretful  and  ineffective,  has  gone  by — as  it  ought  to  do  ;  for  as 
druukeimess  is  the  great  feeder  of  crime,  pauperism,  profknity, 
and  luiuicv,  whose  dark  and  fetid  waters  are  ever  rolling  through 
this  Christian  land  ;  and  as  drunkenness  is  mainly  traceable  to  the 
public-house  and  beer-shop,  it  cannot  bo  unnecessary  or  unwise 
to  set  about  inquiring  what  course  of  legislation  is  the  fittest  to  be 
pui*sued.  Something,  indeed,  has  been  already  gained  by  the 
serious  and  intelligent  discussion  of  so  important  a  subject ;  for 
discussion  under  the  auspices  of  freedom  \vinnows  error  from 
truth — scattering  the  one  to  the  winds,  and  allowing  the  other 
to  be  garnered  for  the  life  of  the  world.  A  variety  of  opinions 
have  been  made  public  and  widely  diffused — not  in  the  shape  of 
vague  and  indefinite  theories,  but,  so  to  speak,  in  a  crystallized 
form — coherent,  definite  proposals  for  dealing  with  a  (tuestion 
second  to  none  in  the  whole  range  of  social  and  political 
economics. 

First,  we  observe  the  aholitionists,  wdio  'would  suppress  the 
Side  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  select  purposes  under 
responsible  control.  A  movement  for  this  object,  borrowing  a 
name  from  the  State  of  Maine,  where  such  a  law  was  enacted 
in  1S51,  has  made  extraordinary  progiess  in  the  United  States  ; 
while  in  this  country  its  friends,  have  established  a  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,^  which  has  met  with  very  extensive  support 
and  encouragement,  not  the  least  part  of  this  latter  being  derived 
from  the  respect  awarded  to  its  operations  by  the  late  veteran 
reformer  Joseph  Hume,  and  by  many  living  men  of  distinguished 
ability  and  position.  Directly  antagonistic  to  the  abolition  pai  ty 
are  arrayed  the  free-traders,  who  claim  that  the  traffic  in  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks  should  be  as  unshackled  as  the  trade  in  bread. 
This  class,  which  is  extremely  small,  embraces  some  men  of 
talent ;  but  their  skill,  we  venture  to  think,  will  be  foiled  in  the 
aitem})t  to  establish  a  parallel  where  experience  has  displayed 
a  contrast.  Precisely  those  reasons  which  justified  and  demanded 
free  trade  in  corn,  do  not  justify  free  trade  in  those  articles  into 
which  corn  is  distilled  and  brewed.  A  favourite  phrase,  and 
deservedly  a  favourite  when  properly  applied,  can  never  be  set 
against  the  fearful  fruits,  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  licpiors. 
A  third  party,  the  conse'i^vatives,  as  we  may  call  them,  are 
lu  favour  of  the  existing  licence  system  ;  not  because  it  is 
unmaculate,  but  because,  they  assure  us,  it  is  much  superior 
to  any  which  maybe  expected  in  its  stead.  It  is  ea.sy  to  attn- 
bute  the  undeniable  and  patent  evils  of  the  present  system  to 
the  faulty  administration  of  it ;  but  how  a  better  mlministration 
be  secured  is  not  explained,  and  it  may  fairly  be  asked 

Q  Q  - 
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whether  a  system  under  wliich  intempemnce  lias  so  fatally 
flourished  is  not  open  to  at  least  very  extensive  revision  ?  The 
affirmative  is  lioldly  assumed  hy  the  reformers  (a  nani**  they 
will  not  disallow),  who  are  represented  in  Parliament  hy  a  muiiber 
of  aide  men,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  l^due-hook  de¬ 
scribed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  These  gentlemen  ent(‘rtain  a 
scheme,  elabomtely  drawn  out  in  the  n^port  of  that  select  coin- 
inittee,  but  the  kernel  of  which  is  contained  in  the  suLrcfestion  to 
permit  any  person  to  obtain  a  license  to  sell  every  kind  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink  (thus  abolishing  all  distinction  between  licensed 
victuallei's  and  beer-sellers),  the  public  interests  bcdiig  cared  for 
by  raising  the  price  of  this  licence,  graduating  from  to  PdO, 
according  to  ])opulation,  and  by  exacting  from  the  licensed  party 
and  two  sureties  a  bond  for  the  due  observance  of  the  law  ;  or, 
as  a  friend  to  this  scheme  has  recommended,  the  deposit  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money  as  ‘  caution-money*  in  the  hands  of  the 
Excise.^  The  appointment  of  inspectors  of  public-houses  and 
all  places  of  refreshment  is  likewise  advised ;  and  this  ]n-o])osal, 
whatever  becomes  of  the  ])rincipal  plan,  is  one  we  should  1k‘  sorry 
to  see  lost  sight  of.  As  might  be  expected,  the  license*!  victual¬ 
lers  (though  they  would  not  be  preventc'd  continuing  as  at 
present)  are  among  the  stoutest  opponents  of  this  scheme,  and 
the  beer-sellers  among  its  warmest  siqiporters.  We  confess  our¬ 
selves  to  be  very  dubious  whether  it  would  produce  more  than 
a  trivial  reformation,  if  so  much.  VAith  stringent  jiolice  ins]>oc- 
tion,  the  evils  are  small  which  result  from  tlie  hands  in  which 
the  li(jUor  traffic  is  placed,  compare*!  with  those  which  an*  inoi- 
*lent  to  the  libert}"  it  enjoys  and  the  scale  of  magnitude  to  which 
it  has  attaine*!. 


The  jiarties  we  have  now  briefly  sketched  may  be  sai*i  to  hohl  to 
one  another  a  belligerent  relation,  since  it  is  impossibh^  to  **sponse 
one  set  of  opinions  and  consistently  advocate  any  other.  e  are, 
however,  lamentably  mistaken  if,  among  those  who  are  inchnled  in 
each  of  these  schools  (except,  ]K^rhaps,  the  free-trade  section),  there 
does  not  prevail  a  sentiment  which  we  are  sure  finds  favour  with 
multitudes  who  have  not  decided,  never  carefiillv  reflected,  it 
may  be,  upon  the  theories  which  are  occasioning  so  much  (;arnest 
ami  animated  discussion.  This  sentinu'iit,  in  short,  is  one  desiring 
such  a  Uiitifothni  of  the  liquor  traffic,  sn4)h  a  rcstrietioti  of 
ojOfT* /an s,  as  is  capable  of  enforcement  in  the  present  state  ot 
the  public  mind.  Ihit  it  may  be  asked,  how  should  this  policy 
be  applied  (  Shall  the  numhers  of  tho.«;e  who  compose  th*?  trade 
ho  limited  ?  The  repeal  of  the  Beer  Iflll  of  1880  has  long  been 
ardently  desired  by  the  mass  of  our  county  magistracy  ami 
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prison  cliaplains  ;  and  imdoubtedly  the  prospect  of  giving  -48,237 
beer-sellers,  and  the  districts  where  they  re.side,  a  delivfbrance 
from  their  pernicious  occupation  is  exceedingly  pleasing  and 
seducing.  It  may,  however,  be  rejdied,  that  such  a  measure  would 
fail  to  realize  the  good  anticipated  from  it;  that  the  91,070  licensed 
victuallers  would  speedily  swell  to  a  much  greater  number ; 
and  that  the  ‘  hush'  houses,  and  other  places,  where  liquor  is  sold 
without  a  license,  w^ould  be  increased  to  a  frightful  extent,  which 
the  etforts  of  the  police  would  be  totally  unable  to  contend  with. 
This  imsoning  may  not  be  conclusive,  but  it  is  umpiestionably 
specious,  and  not  to  be  ilespised.  As  a  commencement,  it  might 
be  wiser  to  repeal  that  clause  of  the  Beer  Act  allowing  drink 
to  be  consumed  upon  the  premises,  a  suggestion  which  corresponds 
with  one  contained  in  an  address  to  the  Queen  against  beer¬ 
houses  anti  gin-shops,  which  was  signed  by  above  40,000  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  labouring  classes,  &c.,  and  presented  to  her 
Majesty  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  at  a  levee  in  the  autumn,  of 
last  vear. 

Our  firm  and  deep-seated  conviction  is,  that  for  some  time  to 
come,  the  endeavours  of  all  who  sincerely  wish  to  restrict  the 
operations  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  its  baneful  results  to  society 
and  posterity,  would  do  well  to  aim  at  a  liinitaiion  of  ike  hours 
during  which  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  carried  on.  On 
tliis  account  we  look  with  the  utmost  complacency  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  curtailing  the  j^eiiod  within  which  strong  drink 
may  legally  be  sold  on  the  Sabbath  day.  To  complete  that 
work  by  divorcing  the  liquor  traffic  from  the  whole  of  Sunday, 
is  the  task  which  the  philanthro}>y  and  patriotism  of  the  English 
people  is  called  first  to  accomplish.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not 
undervalue  the  importance  of  effecting  an  earlier  closing  on-week 
nights,  mid  especially  on  Saturday  nights, — knowing,  as  every¬ 
one  who  has  studied  this  subject  must  know,  that  to  close  all 
liquor  shops  one  or  two  hours  earlier  all  the  six  days  round — 
particularly  in  the  evening — is  both  more  practicable,  and, would 
be  more  beneficial,  than  closing  a  large  number  altogether.  It 
is  evident  at  a  glance,  that  this  benefit  w  ould  be  more  diffused, 
and  much  more  likely  to  be  shared  by  a  greater  number' of  the 
persons  standing  most  in  need  of  that  benefit,  than  would  be  the 
case  w  ere  even  a  considerable  reduction  of  licenses  to  be  effected. 
I  ull  Well  are  W'e  aware  that  whenever  the  principle  of  restriction 
is  applied  it  will  be  assailed  by  cries  of  ‘  tyranny,'  and  ‘  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject' — ejaculations  which  are 
‘^t  all  times  absurd  when  placed  in  opposition  to  the  undoubted 
Dglit  of  the  ]Miople  to  .  abate  and  abolish  a  jmblic  nuLsance, 
or  when  intended  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of  that  right.  But 
such  cries,  when  urged  by  publicans  against  a  restriction  of  their 
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business  hours,  sink  into  sheer  contempt  from  the  known  endea¬ 
vours  t)f  the  same  parties  to  debar  a  large  class  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  (the  beer-sellers)  from  the  lil>erty  of  selling  ardent  spirits. 
Here,  however,  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  Sunday  restrictive 
legislation,  that  these  pet  and  often  pseudo-patriotic  phrases, 
applied  to  it,  lose  half  their  plausibility  and  all  their  force.  With 
other  trades,  Sunday  opening  is  the  exception — Sunday  closing 
is  the  iiile ;  or  where  it  is  otherwise,  the  majority  would  welcome 
an  act  of  legislation  rendering  closing  compulsory  on  all  alike. 
We  profess  to  show  some  respect  for  the  Christian  sahhath, 
the  lirst  mark  of  which  is  cessation  from  ordinary  secular  pur¬ 
suits.  As  a  mere  affair  of  social  utility,  the  same  conclusion 
would  bn  reached.  General  usage  sanctions  this  arrangement, 
cand  jKirliament  rasjiectsit  to  the])oint  of  having  recently  refused 
to  open  the  Lritish  Museum  and  other  similar  institutions  on  the 
Lonrs  Hay.  But  as  a  class  the  liquor  dealers  have  hitherto  run 
counter  to  this  rule— tninsgressed  the  common  cust^nu  of  the 
country — and  given  themselves,  or  at  least  their  servants,  no  ivst 
from  their  daily  toil.  The  least-  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  surely 
is,  that  in  taking  up  this  position  the  liquor  vendors  an'  acting 
on  the  otfeiisive,  and  ought  to  bo  called  to  the  bar  (>f  ]>uhlic 
opinion,  to  show  cause  for  their  anomalous  and  deliant  conduct. 
At  otlier  times  they  wish  to  he  dealt  with  as  otlier  tradesmen, 
but  on  Sundays  tliey  would  keep  open  sliop  wlien  other  shops 
are  closed,  and  commit  tlieinselves  to  a  course,  which,  if  followed 
bv  other  trades,  would  drive  the  sanctities  and  verv  name  of 
Sabbath  from  the  laud. 

One  frequent  answer  which  is  returned,  is  to  the  eftect  tliat  a 
veto  on  the  Sunday  sale  of  strong  drink  would  de]nivc  tlie 
masses  of  the  people  of  its  use  on  that  day.  Were  the  statement 
conect,  it  might  be  doubtetl  whether  the  }>eoplo  would  not  l>e 
gainers ;  anil  at  all  events  it  could  be  said,  that  the  quest  ion 
of  gain  or  loss  is  one  whicli  the  people  can  settle  for  tlieinselves, 
and  as  to  wliich  the  vendors  of  strong  drink,  from  tlieir  interested 
position,  must  not  be  sutibred  to  sit  in  judgment.  The  ohjiiction, 
however,  is  an  unsupj>orted  assuin])tion.  In  every  town  there 
are  some  publicans  and  beer-sellers  wdio  conscientiously  refuse 
to  sell  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  yet  they  find  it  possible  to  accom¬ 
modate  their  customers  with  what  they  deem  an  adeijuate  sup])ly 
of  liquor  for  Sunday  use.  Several  such  publicans  were  ex¬ 
amined  before  the  Select  Gommitt-ee  of  the  House  of  Goininoiis; 


and  so  far  >vei'e  they  from  seeing  on  this  account  a  valid  inq^c- 
diment  to  Sunday  chasing,  that  one  of  them  said,  ‘  the  matter 
would  arrange  itself  in  a  month — there  would  be  very  little  loss 
to  piiblicans,  and  great  benefit  to  the  public and  another,  *his 
c-stomers  are  persons  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  comprise  a 
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large  body  of  workmen  ;  he  heai's  them  all  speak  in  high  terms 
of  the  closing/  But  it  may  be  responded  that  the  gist  of  the 
difficulty  is  not  with  regard  to  quiet  stay-at-liome  y)eople,  but  in 
reference  to  such  as  choose  to  take  a  coacli  or  railway  ride,  or 
spend  the  day  in  visiting!  the  country  ;  and  it  is  the  imaginary 
difficulties  of  these  Smiday  excursionists  which  are  converted 
into  the  Goliath  of  Sunday  tippling  and  profanation.  That  tlu^e 
difficulties  are  imaginary  is  demonstrated  when  it  is  shown  that 
drink  can  be  purchased  on  Saturday  night  and  kept  fit  for  next 
day  s  use  ;  and  if  people  will  tnxvel  for  tlieir  amusement  on  the 
Sunday,  wliere  is  the  great  hardshij)  of  requmng  that  they  shall 
lay  in  their  stock  of  alcoholic  cordials  the  evening  before  they 
start  (  There  is  another  answerwhich  could  be  returned, and  which 
the  ‘  Times'  newspaper  nine  months  back  did  return  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  : — ‘As  for  Sunday  excursionists,  they  already  make 
considerable  demands  on  the  jjublic  forbt  arance.  If  a  thousand 
peo])le  invade  a  quiet  town,  and  })erhaj)S  a  rural  village  on  the 
►Sunday,  and  that  not  once  only,  but  half-a-dozen  times  in  a 
sinniner,  it  is  (jiiite  enough  that  they  do  so  without  further 
annoyance  to  the  rpiiet  inhabitants.  It  is  too  much  that  they 
should  also  insist  on  being  served  with  intoxicating  liquors  wher¬ 
ever  they  go,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  by  the  very  persons  them¬ 
selves  whom  they  molest  with  their  ])rescnce.'  This  retort  may 
be  less  courteous  than  cutting,  but  its  justice  cannot  be  disproved. 
‘  If  there  must  be  Sunday  picnics  for  the  million,'  .adds  the 
‘Times,'  ‘let  them  be  conducted  as  picnics  usually  arc;  let  the 
company  carry  their  own  commissariat,  without  looking  for 
sup])lies  from  the  natives.'  That  they  can  do  so,  is  certain, ‘and 
if  they  will  not,  let  them  saddle  the  blame,  not  on  legislation,  but 
on  themselves.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  only  two  plausible  excuses 
for  the  sale  of  (kink  on  Sunday  arc  indefensible,  we  reiterate  our 
inquiry — Why,  of  all  men,  should  tlie  publican  and  beer-seller 
violate  the  rule  which  both  custom  and  religion  approve  ?  Wore 
their  business  ever  so  harmless,  if  they  cannot  make  out  some 
special  ground  of  vindication,  they  are  nonsuited  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion. 

But  we  are  told  to  advance  further,  and  to  contend  that  the  sale 
of  iutoxic;iting  drinks  on  Sunday  is  a  public  grievance,  which  ought 
prom])tly  to  be  removed.  Pul)lic-liouses  and  beer-sliops  are  not 
harmless  places.  They  may  have  their  uses — Imt  tlieir  abuses, 
how  vast  in  magnitude^  liow  infinite,  in  number  !  To  limit  these 
abuses  ('>11  week  days,  legislaticn  lias  j-mt  numerous  agencien  to 
work,  and  how  ineliectually  that  work  is  done,  we  all  may  notice 
if  we  will.  But  what  if  those  abuses  are  most  active  and  mis¬ 
chievous  on  Siindavs  ? .  What,  if  011  that  dav.  when  the  workinaji 
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there  is  touiul  to  be  a  stronger  attraction  to  the  lioiiso  of 
sipatioii  than  on  other  days?  What  if  the  liquor  vendor  steps  in 
b<.*tween  every  useful  instrumentality  which  the  benevolence  or 
piety  of  man  puts  into  operation  on  that  day,  and  if  he  cither 
seduces  away  those  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  come  within 
the  range  of  these  means  of  mental  and  moral  elevation  ;  or  after 
they  have  been  subject  to  these  influences,  ensnares  them  hv  the 
drink  he  sells,  the  company  he  keeps,  and  the  attractions  he 
exhil)ils  t  Are  we  to  stand  by  and  see  these  thitigs  done,  ami 
suffer  them  to  continue?  Shut  these  shops,  and  the  sober  com¬ 
munity  could  be  as  well  supplied  with  li(pior  ns  they  chose  ;  so 
that  tliey  arc  open  to  gratify  the  appetites  of  the  vicious,  or  what 
is  worse,  to  corrupt  or  ruin  the  multitudes  who  are  so  easy  to  he 
won.  Jiy  a  scrutiny,  extending  over  ten  Snndays,  in  Maneiiester, 
and  including  1487  puhlic-lionses,  beer-sliops,  ami  vaults,  it  was 
remarked  that  the  avenige  number  of  visits  paid  to  these  places 
each  Sunday  were  120,122  by  men;  71,111  by  w«»men  ;  ami 
23,58/)  by  chihlren — a  total  of  214,818  visits.  Theiv  remained 
010  other  hou.ses  which  were  not  watched  ;  but  omitting  these 
from  the  calculation^  the  Sunday  visits  to  dnnking  sh(»ps  were 
in  pro]H>rtion  of  two  lisits  to  three  persons  of  the  entire  ])op\ila- 
tion  of  Manchester,  infants  inclmled.  In  another  town  of  80,000 
inhabitants,  43  public-bousos  were  W’atched,  and  between  half¬ 
past  twelve  and  ten  oVdock  P.M.,  the  iinmlxa*  of  visits  j»aid  hy 
men  >vefe  7508  ;  hy  women  2801 ;  and  hy  children  1281 — .a  total 
of  1  1,053  ;  and  in  the  same  pnqmrtion  the  total  numbt  r  of  visits 
paid  within  these  hours  to  all  the  liquor  hou.ses  in  that  town 
must  have  been  02,001.  In  Bradford,  with  134  public-lanis^^s 
and  21-2  heer-honses,  7520  weiv  countt‘d  as  being  ])rcsent  during 
the  Smvdav  evening  service. 

Bath  had  a  ]>oj)ulation  in  18^)1  of  51,24vS,  and  on  the  C’eiisus 
Sunday  15,007  }>ersons  were  n*jM>rted  as  attending  evening 
service  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  of  tin*  town,  while  tin* 
visits  paid  to  00  public-hou.ses  between  eight  and  nine  oVhx'k  one 
Sunday  evening  were  noted  to  bo,  of  men  2817,  of  women  2001, 
and  of  childi*en  1210;  a  total  of  0000,  at  which  rate  tor  the 
otlior  200  li<juor-shoj'>s  25,025  persons  visit  such  j)laces  evt-ry 
Sahhath  evening  during  the  pcvuHl  of  Christian  worship. 

In  London  it  is  no  better.  Take  the  parish  of  Marylehono, 
which  in  1851  had  40  places  of  worship  to  set  against  310  drink¬ 
ing-houses.  A  city  missionary,  who  was  appointed  to  visit  them 
on  Sunday  evenings,  calculated  that  the  number  ol  persons  al 
any  one  time  prc'sent  in  them,  at  service  hours,  was  greater  than 
the  number  present  at  religious  worship. 

In  one  large  gin-shop,  Otteen  men  and  six  women  were  at  the 
bar,  several  of  them  drunk  ;  and  in  reply  to  «a  rO(]uest  ol  the  uua- 
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sionjiry  respecting  a  place  of  worsliip,  one  of  the  women  replied— 
‘This  is  our  church,  governor ;  we  serve  the  devil !’  The  eutice- 
laouts  adepted  on  Sunday  evenings  to  allure  all  classes,  es|)ecially 
the  young,  into  the  snares  so  thickly  s})read  are  often  of  a 
strange  and  profane  description.  A  Manchester  clergyman  on 
returning  home  one  tSiibhath  evening  sjiw  thirty  or  forty  young 
jnen  and  young  women  standing  before  a  l>ettr-houst\  who  were 
singing  an  anthem — ‘  I  will  arise  anti  go  to  my  Father,"  to  decoy 
persons  in.  He  afteiwvarils  learnt  that  these  young  persons 
hail  been  brought  up  in  Sunday  schools,  and  had  been  paid 
tiftecn  shillings  by. the  beer-seller  for  their  evening’s  work,  llural 
districts  sutVer  ctpially  with  more  populous  places.  At  one  of  its 
meetings  the  Essex  Co.urt  of  Quarter  Sessions  resolved  to  petition 
the  Jfoiiie  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  demoralizing  intluencti  of 
boer-sho})S,  ‘  j)articularly  on  the  JjonrsDay  and  a  resident  in  a 
country  }Kirisli,  of  which  the  population  suircidy  exceeds  lOOD, 
has  noticed  that  \*2  jmblic-houses  and  bt‘er-shops  are  well  tiileil 
every  Sunday  ]>y  many  M'ho  are  constant  in  tlieir  attendance  at 
the  parish  church  in  the  morning. 

From  such  evidence  of  the  working  of  Sunday  oj)ening  (and 
these  are  but  specimens  of  more  that  must  remain  unaddiicial), 
it  would  not,  we  think,  apjxair  unreasonable  to  ask  an  honest 
trial  <d‘  Sunday  closing.  Frodigious,  truly,  must  be  his  belief 
who  can  suppose  that  such  a  change  of  j)olicy  would  leave  tilings 
as  bad  or  w'orse  than  before.  l>ut  it  is  siiid,  that  ‘  the  people  are 
adverse  to  the  whole  day  clo.sing."  Ho  the  people  themselves 
atiirm  this,  or  is  it  sahl  for  them  by  interested  persons?  Jf  ])eti- 
tions  {aj  parliament  are  any  criterion  of  the  direction  and  strength 
of  the  ])o|)iilar  feeling,  a  very  dilferent  infmenct)  must  be  drawn. 
^  ear  by  year  many  pijtitions,  numerously  signeil,  have  been  .sent 
both  Hoiuses,  ] ire ferring  this  rcipiest;  and  in  the  session  ot 
bSot,  no  fewer  than  :?I(S2  jx'titions,  with  415,0:?7  signatures, 
W'cre  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  reipUisting  in  the 
plainest  terms  an  entire  Sunday  bill.  The  petitions  on  the  other 
side  were  (•ontined  to  one  or  two.  During  the  ]>resent  se.s.sion, 
indeed,  the  asptHjt  of  atfaii'S  has  slightly  altered;  but,  considering 
the  excited  state  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers,  and  the  strenuous 
exertions  many  have  put  forth,  it  will  not  he  thought  much  of  a 
triumph  that  they  have  succeeded  in  getting,  up  to  the  adjourii- 
nnmt  of  the  House  for  Easter,  about  twenty  jietitious,  w'ith  s<;me 
7(hDU0  signatures  for  a  repeal  of  the  Sunday  13ill  of  last  so.ssiqn. 

Again,  it  is  jileaded  that  w'e  have  no  right  to  injure  the  dejdcrs 
in  such  articles  hy  a  restrictive  mecosure  of  the  kind.  Lut  s(Uu.s 
pippnli  siipveiniK  lex ;  and  as  we  Inivo  shown,  the  jiuhlican  and 
hcer-seller  have  no  right  to  insist  on  driving  their  trade  tlirougli 
the  custom  of  the  lainl  ami  the  rcligioius  sentimouts  of  tlie 
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rouiitry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public  good.  It  is  tlieu  contended 
that  our  object  will  not  be  gained ;  that  the  consumption  will 
not  be  diminished,  oidy  diverted  into  other  channels ;  and  lliat 
private  drinking  will  be  jnoinoted.  To  which  we  re})lyt]iat  such 
an  assertion  directly  contradicts  the  previous  assumption,  that 
‘  the  trade'  would  sutler  from  Sunday  closing,  and  runs  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  the  movement  which  for  some  months  has  been 
in  progress  among  the  dealers  in  strong  drink  to  obtain  the  repeal 
of  Mr.  Wilson  Patten's  Act.  If  as  much  drink  is  sold  now  as 
fonnerlv,  and  would  be  sold  under  a  whole  day  closing,  and  if 
the  publicaiLs  would  gain  a  cleitr  Sunday  to  themselves,  are  wo  to 
1)0  told  that  they  would  make  such  a  measure  the  object  of  their 
furious  and  vituj^erative  hate  ?  Every  fact  which  luis  come  to  light 
utters  a  ditferent  story.  Sumlay  has  been  a  day  of  dissipated 
drinking,  when  the  sellers  have  reaped  the  usages  of  a  doulde 
nnrigliteousness ;  and  hence,  knowing  that  if  the  Sunday  y^ale 
were  forbidden  they  would  not  sell  so  much,  and  that  no  trivial 
or  temporary  increase  of  ])rivate  drinking  would  compensate  for 
the  losses  sustained,  they  think  they  do  well  to  be  angry.*  One 
other  objection — and  it  is  a  favourite  with  some — is,  the  ]>ro- 
diction  tliat  as  Sunday  drinking  goes  out  ^Monday  drinking  will 
come  in;  but  this  objection,  be  it  observed,  implies  tl)nt  the 
Sunday  consumption  will  diminish,  and  that  the  consequences  of 
that  consumption  will  pro|x)rtionally  disappi\ar.  Tliis  objection, 
therefore,  overthrows  the  last ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  tlie  op})o- 
nents  of  Sunday  closing  to  agree  among  themselves  whut  ) propo¬ 
sitions  they  will  defend  before  they  call  on  us  to  rebut  them 
all,  In  truth,  until  they  who  assert  that  to  diminish  Sunday 
intemperance  would  augment  tho  sum  of  ^londay  dissi]»ation, 
:\re  able  to  bring  ]>roof  of  tlieir  atiirmation,  a  bare  contradiction 
of  tbeir  statement  is  all  tliat  we  need  to  otier.  We  trust  soon  to 
convince  the  mo.st  incredulous  of  the  falseness  of  the  allegation  ; 
but  were  we  compelled  to  admit  even  its  partial  correctness,  on 
any  extensive  scale,  our  liearts  would  well  nigh  sink  within  us  at 
tho  prevalence  of  such  persistent  self-demoi*alization  among  the 
working  clitsses  of  England.  Surely  they  who  use  this  language 
eanuot  jx‘rceive  the  burning  brand  which,  if  true,  it  v;ould  print 
ujiuii  the  operative  classes.  For  ourselves  we  know  them  better 
than  to  believe  that  if  the  iiuluceinonts  to  drinking  are  kept 

*  In  arguing  against  the  pcniiL>i()ii  to  hcvr-scllcrs  to  sell  spirits,  tlu‘ liciiisol 
viotnallcrs  wax  warm  in  dopicting  tho  evils  that  would  flow  from  tlio  inor(‘a‘'on 
ronsinn]>t ion  whioh  they  are  sure  would  follow.  l*(?rl»aps  they  arc  riirht ;  hut 
doos  not  inorort'jod  consumption  result  from  the  period  of  seliiug  us  w ell  the 
number  who  sell  r  J^lr.  M.  1).  liiil,  Q.C.,  tlie  learned  Recorder  ut*  Ririunighinu, 
in  his  admirahle  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  that  town,  said,  ‘  ilu'  expeiieiico 
of  the  last  few  months  has  satistied  my  mind,  at  least,  that  the  same  iv  c 
govenis  restriction  u|Hm  the  hours  of  sale.’ 
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from  them  on  the  Sunday  they  will  cjo  and  seek  them  and 
iiidulifo  ill  more  de^railing  practices  on  the  Monday.  If  they 
would,  farewell  for  many  a  long  day  to  their  social  and  religious 
reformation  !  We  know  too  well  the  nature  of  the  evil  which 
curses  them  so  much  to  give  the  objection  any  credit. 

At  this  point  our  readers  may  not  bo  averse  to  a  sketch  of 
events  relative  to  Sunday  legislation  on  the  liquor  t rathe  since 
Ihol).  In  that  year  a  clause  was  introduced  into  tlio  ]\l(*tro- 
politan  Improvement  Act  (2  &  3  Viet.  c.  47),  by  which  houses  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  ^Ictrojiolitau  Police  District 
were  closcil  until  one  o’clock  on  Sundav;  and  so  strikiimlv  bene- 
ticial  was  this  clause  in  its  operation  that,  at  subsequent  jx'riodR, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Newcastle-on-4Vne,  incorporated  a 
similar  clause  witli  their  local  acts.  In  each  of  these  towns  the 
Sunday  committals  for  drunkenness  were  immediately  aiul  largely 
reduced,  until,  in  1S48  (11  12  Viet.  c.  49)  an  act  was  passed 

ap])lving  the  same  law  to  all  ]mrts  of  Great  Britain.  As  the 
W(»rking  of  this  act  there  is  but  one  opinion  ;  and  when  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  traffic  ])rofess  to  admire  and  laud  tliat 
measure,  wdiile  they  denounce  and  defame  that  of  more  r(‘cent 
date,  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  attribute  the  glaring  incon¬ 
sistency  to  weakness  of  the  head,  or  to  a  worse  alfection  i)f  the 
heart.  So  obvious  and  in  controvertible  were  the  fruits  of  the 
Sunday  enactment  of  184S,  that  its  friends  from  that  time 
<lovoted  their  energies  to  obtain  a  bill  which  shoidd  effect  for  the 
remaiiKUT  of  Sunday  what  had  been  obtained  for  the  nuwning. 
^ears  passed  without  bucces.s,  until  the  coinmenctment  of  l8o4, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  give  larger  scope  and  expression  to  the 
]»ublic  sentiment  in  favour  of  sucli  an  act.  F1o(h1s  of  petitions 
trom  every  town  and  vilhage  were  ]>oured  into  Parliament  (1341 
<»1  them  proceeding  from  tlui  inhabitants  of  the  ydaces  Rpecified), 
until,  as  hefore  remarked,  an  aggregate  was  reached  of  2182,  with 
names  fast  a])proaching  to  half-a-milliou  in  number. 

Parliament  could  not  be  blind  or  deaf  to  this  national  remon¬ 
strance,  Mr.  Adderley,  M.P.  for  xSorth  Staffordshire,  gave  notice 
to  bring  in  a  bill  further  restricting  the  hours  of  the  Sunday  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors ;  but  that  gentleman  waived  his  notice  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Villiers,  M.P.  for  Wolverhampton,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  select  committee  on  licensing  then  .sitting,  and  which 
was  desirous  of  taking  evidence  on  this  special  ])oint.  It  w'as 
not  till  nearly  the  middle  of  duly  that  that  committeo  prc.sented 
its  report,  which  recommended,  that  ‘with  the  exception  of  the 
hours  of  from  one  to  two  o’clock  P.M.,  and  of  from  six  to  nine  P.M, 
all  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  .should  be  closed  on 
Sunday,  and  that  on  the  week  days  all  .such  houses  should  be 
closed  from  eleven  o’clock,  p.m.  until  four  o^clock  A.M.’ 
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Mr.  Wilson  Patton,  M.P.  for  North  Lajiicashire,  who  ha<l  inoau- 
tiine  agreed  with  Mr.  Adderlcy  to  undertake  the  work,  drew  out 
a  hill  on  the  pattern  sketched  hy  tlio  select  coininittec*,  leave  t<» 
introduce  which  waf^  given,  and  the  fornuila  of  a  first  reading 
passed.  It  was  then  that  the 'committee  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers*  Association  '(an  institution  embracing  but  a  small 

niortion  of  the  Licensed  Victiiallers'of  England)  took  the  alarm, 
sent  a  d^imtatioii  to  Mr.  Pfitten,  urging  him  to  extend  the  time 
of  opening  from  nine  to  ten,  and  promising,  if  that  re(piest  were 
granted  not  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  bill.  A  refusal,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  intimated,  would  comped  them  to  resort  to 
hostile  proceedings.  So  far  advanced  was  the  session  at  this  p(*ri'  nl, 
that  any  obstruction  in  the  Commons,  even  so  much  as  a  hmg 
discussion  on  the  second  reading,  would  have  rendered  it  imj»ns- 
sible  to  get  it  through  the  remaining  sLiges  ;  and  in  this  dilemma 
Mr.  Patten  felt  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  bisowui  decided  ])rehieuce, 
and  to  accej)t  the  compromise  ottered  rather  than  let  his  bill  he 
numbered  among  the  abortions  of  the  session.  Having  thus 
successfully  ])assed  the  Commons,  it  was  introduct‘d  into  the 
Lords  by  tlie  Earl  of  Haarowby.  Hero,  however,  the  evil  of  the 
previous  concession  began  to  appear;  for  Mr.  Patten  having  left 
town,  the  noble  earl  was  j)ersuaded  to  accede  to  further  alteia- 
tions,  which  wouhl  have  emasculated  and  nearly  nullified  the 
measure.  It  was  seriously  ])roposed  to  allow  the  opening  fronnenc 
to  half-past  tw'o,  and  from  five  to  eh^ven  P.M.  This  surrender  w  as 
boldly  o|>posed  l)y  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  IVishop  of  London, 
and  other  ])eers,  who  were  successful,  on  a  division,  in  lu  inging 
back  the  bill  to  its  original  integrity  except  the  half-hour  tnuii 
two  to  half-past  two.  In  this  shape,  then,  it  finally  ]>assed  and 
received  tlui  royal  assent,  rendering  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  illegal  during  Sunday,  and  up  to  four  o’clock  on  Monday 
morning,  c.m'p/  from  one  to  half-past  tw  o,  and  from  six  to  ten  "ii 
Sunday  afternoon. 

This  plain  narrative  of  facts  is  a  snfticient  reply  to  the  calum¬ 
nious  charges  which  have  been  advanced  against  Mr.  PattiUi,  “t 
getting  tbe  bill  ‘smuggled’  through  the  House.  ’J'he  litnal 
terms  of  this  accusation,  and  all  that  it  involves,  are  absolutely 
and  wholly  untrue.  Over  and  overagttin  w’ere  tokens  given  that 
such  a  bill  was  in  preparation  ;  and  if  tbe  publicans  were  at  last 
taken  unprepared,  they  have  their  own  diilhiess  and  not  the 
duplicity  of  any  honourable  member  to  accuse.  It  may  be  dis- 
})uted  whether  Mr.  Patton  did  wisely  in  accepting  any  compro¬ 
mise  ;  but  both  be  and  his  friends  who  counselled  him  acted 
under  difticulties  not  of  their  own  origination  or  choice,  and 
which  })recliuled  that  full  and  vigorous  discussion  which  thc> 
would  have  courted  had  the  state  of  public  business  pciiniitci. 


proiniseU  wuii  Air.  ration  ana  a  paity  wnp  couaeuincHi  an  com- 
proinlse  as  treachery.  A  hew  ft^loratidh  was  forniecl,  under  the 
name  of  the  ‘  Defence  Association/  which  has  distinguished  itsejf 
hy  rousing  a  spirit  of  oj){msition  among  the  Licensed  Victuallers  of 
London  and  the  proviiices.  As  a  moyeiiieht  against  the 
act  of  last  ^ssion '  it  comes  too  late,  and  as  a  harrier  against 
a  more  coiuprehensiye  ineasuro  it  will  prove  as  inefficient 
an  attempt  to  stem  the  rising  of  the.  ocean  tides.  A  daring 
journalist  e.xhorted  ‘  tlie  trade*  to  treat  the'  bill  with  silent 
neglect,  and  act  as  if  it  were  a  thing  unborn ;  but  the  courage 
and  perhaps  the  wisdom  of  the  trade  Vvere  not  e<|aal  to  the  bold 
rebellion.  On  the  13th  of  August,  ItSo  f,  the  law  came  into  force 
— in  some  places  not  till'  the  20th,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or 
leniency  of  the  lociil  authorities.  At  the  outset  a  little  confusiou 
among  excursionists  arose,  but  we  believe  that  there  are  few 
laws  which  have  been  more  generally  observed  than  the 
1 7  1 8  Viet.  c.  79.'  The  only  reasonable  ground  of  complaint 

is  the  want  of  a  legal  definition  respecting  ‘bonri-fide  travellers  / 
but  tins  difficulty  had  before  existed,  and  was  transferred  to,  not 
created  by,  the  present  enactment.  Certain  magistrates  have 
been  absurdly  lax  in  their  interpretation  of  this  phrase ;  and  unless 
some  bettor  can  be  decided,  we  recommeiVd  the  adoption  of 
that  which  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Mahcliester  has  laid 
down,  by  which  that  denomination  is  confined  to  those  wlio,  in 
claiming  to  be  comprebendctl  under  it,  order  an  ordinary  meal  in 
evidence  of  their  veracity. 

We  now  draw  nonr  a  most  iihportant  part  of  our  ofiice — that 
of  reviewing  the  influence  and  re.sults  of  the' act  which  puts  a 
ban  upon  the  Sundiiy  sale  of 'strong  drink  eigditeen  hours  and  a 
half  out  of  the  twenty-four.  There  is  no  wish  on  (Air  part  to  deliver 
an  arbitrary  award,  and  then  claim  for  it  the  credence  of  our 
readers.  We  have  fortunately  had  access  t()  a  'wide  collecticui  of 
evidence,  mostly  consisting  of  the  testimonies  of ‘poli(;‘o  and  other 
official  parties/ which  we  intend' frankly  to 'submit  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  all.  One  cant  ion  we  are  hound  to  offer,  ha.sed  on  the 
fact  that'  in  many  towns  dninkcnnes.s,'  unless  ‘  connected  with 
(li.sordcr,  or  other  offence,  is  not  consiilered  sufficient  cause  for 
custody,  or  for  more  than  a  temporary  imprisonment  which  is 
not  entered  in  the  books.  .  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  romeml)(jr 
that  for  this  reason,  and  also  from  the  partial  application  of  Mr. 
Palten*s  Act,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  committals  is  not 
always  to  be  expected,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  strong  and 
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decidetl  witness,  either  for  or  ae^ainst  a  general  improvement  of 
manners,  Arc.,  is  to  be  highly  valued,  especially  when  proceediiK^ 
from  those  ^Yhoso  situation  affords  them  eveiy  advantai^e  for 
correct  observation,  and  no  inducement  to  testify  contrary  to  the 
facts  befonj  them.  We  may  al.so  remark  that  the  confidtnit  tune  in 
whicli  a  heavy  ^londay  is  placed  against  a  light  Sundav  luis 
caused  us  to  be  as  minute  in  our  inquiries  on  this  point  as  on 
that  of  Sunday  drinking  and  intemperance. 

Jjcginning,  then,  w’itli  London,  we  may  mention  the  circum¬ 
stance,  interesting  and  valuable  as  an  index,  that  to  in(|uiiies 
circulated  among  employers,  tlesiring  information  on  the  effect  i>f 
the  Sunday  Bill  upon  their  w'orkmen,  forty-eight  answers  were 
returned.  Of  the.se,  tea  stated  that  its  intiuence  in  favouring  an 
eiuher  return  to  labour  on  Monday  w’as  clearly  manifest ;  four 
gave  an  t^ppusite  reply,  and  the  rest  were  neutral.  As  to  the 
general  influence  of  the  Act,  fifteen  gave  none,  or  an  unfavourable 
opinion,  and  thirty-eight  were  favourable,  in  some  cases  warmly 
eulogistic.  The  police  courts  are  next  to  be  consulted.  The  ‘  lh)w  - 
street’  reporter  stated  that  the  new'  Act  had  exerted  ‘  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  l»usiness  of  the  court  on  Monday.s.  HitluTto  tlu^ 
]>roceedings  of  ^londay  have  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
drunken  cliarges  ;  fre(tuently  as  many  as  seventy  have  been  h(*ard 
in  succt'ssion,  and  generally  about  tw  o-thirds  of  the  offenders  have 
been  women,  while  more  than  half  the  entire  number  have  been 


taken  to  the  police  .station  after  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  night. 
On  the  first  ^londay  only  one  drunken  charge  was  received  after 
ten,  and  on  the  following  ^londay  not  a  single  case  was  received, 
and  the  })rison-van  left  Bow-street  for  the  first  time  within  the 
experience  of  the  magistrate  without  a  single  ])risoner  of  any  kind.’ 
We  also  ipiote  what  follow.s,  as  it  was  this  statement  which,  so  far, 
as  our  knowleilge  extemls,  gave  countenance  to  the  idea  of 


increji.stnl  ^londay  dissipation  resulting  from  the  new'  Act.  ‘  In 
])roportit)n  to  the  decrease  of  drunken  charges  on  Monday  has 
l»eeu  the  increase  in  the  number  of  .similar  cases  on  Tuesdav.’ 


The  writer  does  not  .say  that  the  nund)er  was  equal,  and  lu'  adds 
— ‘  This  fact  was  specially  observable  on  the  first  two  Tuesdays 
after  the  Act  came  into  operation,'  showdng  that  the  proportion 
had  relation  to  no  fixed  numbers,  and  that  these  additional  out¬ 
bursts  of  dissipation  did  not  maintain  their  vigour  beyond  two 
succes.sive  weeks. 


C\mcerning  ‘  Clerkenw'ell  Court,'  we  have  the  opinion  of 
William  ( ’orrie,  Es<].,  the  magistrate,  who  states — ‘  In  this  di.<trict, 
containing  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  i»t*rsons, 
the  charges  against  drunkards  have,  since  the  passing  of  Hie 
17  A  18  Viet.  c.  79,  been  fewer  on  ^londays,  and  they  have  nut 
been  more  numerous  on  other  days.'  From  ‘  Lambeth  Court, 
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we  receive  the  sentiments  of  J.  W.  Elliott,  Esq.,  the  collenufiie  of 
the  Hon.  Norton,  who,  soon  after  the  Act  was  passed,  dis¬ 
played  a  most  unfriendly  spirit  towards  it,  and  said — ‘  The  present 
Act  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  last,  for  the  time  of  opening,  from 
one  to  lialf-past  two,  is  not  loiuj  enough  for  a  jMihlican  to  servo 
his  customers  and  clear  Ins  house'!  Mr.  Elliott  writes — ‘My 
cx})erionco  is  ilecidedly  in  favour  of  the  Sunday  closing  of  public- 
houses.  1  have  no  doubt  it  diminishes  drunken  charges  on  tliat 
dav,  in  itself  a  most  desirable  object;  and  I  have  not  perceived 
iinv  sensible  increase  in  consequence  oji  other  days.  I  have  long 
considered  that  the  entire  closing  of  public-houses  and  gin-shops 
alter  twelve  o'clock  every  day  of  the  week  would  b(.*  a  great 
public  benertt,  and  tend  greatly  to  the  diminution  of  crime.'  Of 
‘  ^ilarlborough-street  Court,'  our  only  recorded  evidence  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  reporter’s  statement : — ‘  IkTore  the  now  Act  came 
into  operation,  the  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  night  offences 
varied  from  sixty  to  about  a  hundred.  On  the  first  Monday  after 
the  Act  was  enforced,  the  whole  number  of  cjises,  drunken  cases 
included,  was  only  twenty-five,  and  not  a  single  case  wa.s  brought 
to  the  station-liouse  from  twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday  night  up  to 
Monday  morning, thirty  being  the  average  ])reviously.'  Respecting 
‘  a^Iarylebono  Police  Court,'  R.  E.  Broughton,  Es(j.,  the  magistrate 
testifies — ‘  ^ly  opinion  is  that  the  Act  in  (piestion  has  not  added 
to  drunkenness  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  And  1  may  further 
observe,  that  the  intelligent  rej)resentative  of  the  D  division  of 
polic(^  remarks,  that  in  the  whole  police  district  the  streets  have 
exhibited  a  marked  improvement  as  to  <puetude  and  order  since 
the  Act  came  into  operation.'  The  ‘  Southwark  Police  Court' 
has  given  no  uncertain  record  by  the  pen  of  G.  A.  A‘Beckett,  Esq., 
th(‘  presiding  magistrate,  who  spontaneously  addressed  the 
‘Times'  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  : — ‘  Previous  to  tlje  New 
Beer  Bill,  the  business  of  this  court  was  not  only  considerably 
greater  on  Monday  than  on  any  other  day  in  tlie  week,  but  it 
consisted  chiefly  of  cases  of  dnmkenness,  and  of  assaults,  more  or 
less  violent,  that  had  been  committed  under  its  influence'.  From 
the  (lay  when  the  Act  came  into  effect  I  have  kept  an  account 
of  the  number  of  charges  of  Sunday  drunkenness,  which  have 
been  brought  before  me  on  every  Monday  on  which  I  have  .sat 
here.'  The  ‘  results’  were  ‘  thirty-seven  cases  in  nineteen  weeks.' 

With  respect  to  Counties  in  general,  we  have  information 
from  Bedfordshire,  Cardiganshire,  Kent,  Lancashire,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  Wilts,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Of  linlfonJ.ihirr,  in  coimoxiou  with  the  rural  police,  it  is  said  that 
(Irnnkenncss  has  deoreas(*d,  and  public  order  materially  imj>rovcd. 
Not  including  lk*dford,  the  number  summoned  for  drunkenness,  from 
Midsuinmor  to  Cliristmas  1853,  was  38,  and  in  the  corresponding  term 
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of  1S51  only  11.  The  respect jihle  innkeepers  would  approve  the  entire 
Lord’s  Dav  closiiii::. 

CttvditjanHhirc.  lias  never  sutlered  from  Sunday  inteinporanee,  ainl  no 
ajijiarent  chanj^e  has  therefore  oc*curred. 

Kent  (Ilearstead  division  of  police). — The  hill  has  had  a  most  Ix  ne- 
fieial  etfect. 


yorfhatnpfonshtre  has  not  exhihited  any  sensible  alteration. 

In  IKiIfji  (Chippenham  division)  the  act  has  tended  to  ilem'use 
Monday  dissipation. 

The  Jfesf  Ridiny  of  Yorkshire  (Barnsley  district). — There  has  hem 
a  decrease  of  Sunday  drunkenness,  and  improved  ])ublic  ordi  r. 

From  the  most  ample  representations  have  been  ree<‘ived. 

A  ])am]ddet  has  been  ]>ublished  containing  returns  IVom  suptn  intendeni^ 
of  divisions  of  police,  showinj^  the  number  of  persons  ajiprchendt'd  and 
the  number  summoned  for  beinj^  drunk  and  disorderly  durin;^  eaeli  nl* 
the  months  of  September,  Octidier,  NovemlKT,  and  Jlecember,  ISoiJ, 
and  danuary,  lS5i,  compared  with  the  correspondinii;  months  of  Is.")!^ 
and  .lanuary,  1855.  Tliere  are  eighteen  divisions,  and  the  aggn  gate 
returns  show  that  in  the  former  term  the  apprehensions  for  luanir 
drunk  on  Sunday  were  150,  and  the  summonses  with  conviidion  5‘J7 
— in  the  latter  period  177  and  158.  For  the  rest  of  the  wei‘k.  in  tlie 
former  term,  the  ligures  are  512  and  8138 — in  the  latter  they  stajid  at 
557  and  071. 


These  statistics,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  little  argumentative 
value  ;  but  the  supeiinteiulent  of  each  division  has  attacliod  to 
his  otlicial  returns  answers  to  certain  questions  on  the  gem  ral 
etlects  of  the  Sunday  Bill.  Our  limited  space  forbids  usotleilng 
even  an  ejiitoine  of  these  interesting  and  satisfactory  reports. 
Analytically,  it  may  be  said  that  those  from  the  following  divi- 
.sions,  North  Lonsdale,  South  Lonsdale,  Garstang,  Leyland, 
Boltcm,  Bury,  Middleton,  Oldham,  Manchester,  Kirkdale,  Onus- 
kirk,  Prescot,  St.  Helen  s,  and  Warrington,  bear  clear  and.  in 
most  cases,  emphatic  testimony  to  the  beneficial  intluence  of  the 
bill  in  causing  a  decrease  of  Sunday  intemperance  and  Monday 
tippling,  and  a  consequent  improvement  of  public  order  and  social 
comfort  among  the  working- classes.  The  only  dubious  rej)orts 
are  from  Kirkham,  Higher  Blackburn,  Lower  Blackburn,  and 
Ash  ton-under- Lyne. 

The  reports  from  provincial  Cities  and  Towns  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — those  that  are  couched  in  general  terms,  and 
tho.se  which,  besides  general  terms,  embrace  statistical  returns. 

Of  ihe  firsi  clas.s,  tlie  following  stab?  that  little  or  no  ap})arcnt 
effect  hivs  follow  ed  the  operation  of  the  Act : — 


(Brecknockshire)  Brecon  ;  (Bucks)  Amersham  and  High  Wyc«‘nd»e; 
(Caermarthenshire)  Llandovery  ;  (Cardiganshire)  Cardigan  ; 
wall)  Ilelston  ;  (1)0  von)  Honiton  and  Bideford;  (l>urham)  Cates- 
head;  (Hants)  Komsey  ;  (Herts)  Hitchin  ;  (Hunts)  (Jodmaiicliester ; 
(Kent)  Ashford ;  (Northamptonshire)  Northampton ;  (f)xford)  Ban- 
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Imrv;  (Pembroke)  Pembroke;  (Somei*set)  Hristol ;  (StatVord)  Alton; 
(SutVolk)  Jlury  St.  Edmunds — ID  plaees. 

The  following  concur  in  the  statement  that  Sunday  drunken¬ 
ness  has  decreased,  and  that  otlier  gooil  results  have  accrued. 
Thost*  names  printed  in  italics  intimate  that  the  improvement 
has  been  very  striking,  and  an  jisterisk  signities  that  Monday 
dissipation  has  also  diminished  : — 


(Anglesoii)  Alnwick,  *lh‘:uimnris,  *Lhingel’ni. 

(Berks)  * Maideiiheoil^  *New  Windsor,  *Xewburv. 

(Bucks)  Aylesbury,  (Cambridge)  Cambridge,  *Ely,  Wisbeach  (Car¬ 
digan)  *  A  bery  st  with . 

(Carnarvon)  *Banr/or  (Cornwall),  ^Camhourne,  ^Launceston,  *Lis- 
keard,  *  Redruth,  St.  Ives,  *Truro. 

(Cumberland)  Alston,  Workington. 

(Denbigh)  ^Denbigh  (Derbv),  Ashbourne,  * Belpn^  Chesteriield. 

(l)e  von)  Ashburton^  *Brixham,  Exmouth,  (Ireat  Torrington,  South 
Moulton,  Teignmouth,  ^Tiverton. 

(Dorset)  lilandford,  *D()}'chc(it(‘i\  Poole,  Shaftesbury. 

(Durham)  Barnard  Castle,  *])urlnnn,  Stockton. 

(Essex)  ^CoJchciiter,  (Flintshire)  *  Flint. 

(( ilamorganslnre)  ^Cardi/T,  yeath. 

((ilo’ster)  Tewkesbury;  (Hants)  Newport,  Portsmouth. 

(Herts)  *  Hertford ;  (Ivent)  *Faversham,  *  Folkestone,  Maidstone, 
llamsgate,  Sandwieh,  ^Tunbridge  W^ells. 

(Lancashire)  *Ijnnc(utter,  Rochdale. 


(Leieester)  ^Market  Bosworth. 

(Lincolnsldre)  Boston,  Grantluun,  HJreat  Hrimsby,  Lincoln,  Loiithy 
Spalding. 

(Middlesex)  Brentford  (see  London). 

(Montgomery)  ^Llanidloes,  *  IPelrlqwoL 
(Norfolk)  King’s  J^ynn,  *Thctford. 

(Northumberland)  *  Alnwick,  *Bambrough  ;  (Oxford)  ^Chipping 
Norton. 

(Pembroke)  *  Haverfordwest,  *Teid)y  ;  (Rutland)  *Oakham. 

(Salo}>)  *J[iich  Jl  enlock,  *Shrewsburu ;  (Somerset)  *C/.ardy 
*lf'el!,s. 


(StatVord)  Newca.stle-under-Ly me,  IValsall. 

(SutVolk)  Beccles,  Woodhridge  ;  (Siusex)  Brighton. 

(NN  arwiek)  *St  rat  ford-on- Avon. 

(^\  ilts)  *Calne,  Devizes. 

(\N  orcestiT)  Droitwieh. 

(Vorkshiri*)  ♦Barnsley,  Beverley,  *  Bradford,  *I)ew.sbury,  ♦Hull 
SearlK>rough — d’otal,  DO. 

Of  the  second  class  of  reports,  those  contiiining  statistical 
return.s,  we  have  a  fewer  number,  yet  siiHicient  to  prove  the 
tendency  of  the  Sunday  bill  to  diminish  the  crime  which  j)laccs 
the  offender  in  the  hands  of  justice  :  — 

(Cheshire)  Birkenhead. — From  7th  August,  1853,  to  30th  March, 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  R  R 
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1S51-,  ilio  committals  lor  drunkenness  on  Sundays  were  (»1,  and  i.ii 
Mondays  21.  For  the  same  ])eriod,  1S51-5,  on  Sundays  2(»,  and 
Mondays  lU.  Monday  dissipation  of  a  general  kind  has  decreased. 

/SVoc/^;o/7.-  (Vunmittals  for  drunkenness  during  live  months  of 
ISod-t,  compared  with  the  same  period  1S51-5,  Sundays  o‘>  and  II — 
deerea.se,  11.  Other  days,  120  and  FIS — increase,  IS. 

((himherland)  CarJialc. —  From  13th  Aui^ust  to  31st  *l)eeemhor, 
lSo3,  the  committals  for  drunkenness  were  110.  For  the  sam(‘  perio(l 
in  ISol,  70 — decrease,  10.  The  Act  works  well  in  the  town  and 
country. 

(Durham)  Utirtlepool. — Considerable  public  advantai^e.  d'he  com¬ 
mittals  for  drunkenness,  from  1st  Se})teml)er,  1S53,  to  iSth  March, 

1  So  I,  were  on  Sundays  33,  and  Mondays  22 — total,  55.  From 
Septendu'r,  ls5I,  to  iSth  31areh,  1S55 — Sundays  10,  and  Mondavs 
11 — total,  30. 

South  Shit'IJ.s'. — On  the  throe  lirst  Sundays  after  the  Act,  there  was 
not  one  committal  for  drunkenness  or  its  conseipienees. 

{IauuwAuvv)  Jsh/()/i-uit(h  r- Li/iir. —  Six  months  before  Ainj^usl  20th, 
tlie  ap]»re]n*nsions  for  drunkenness  were  on  Sundays  22,  on  ^londa\s 

2  I — for  the  whole  term  02  ;  six  months  after  August  20th,  on  Sundays 
21,  on  Mondays  10 — for  the  whole  term  H3. 

liluc/ihuru. —  Fublie  order  has  been  much  increased  and  police  duti«'s 
lighttaied ;  Monday  dissipation  decreased.  From  .lanuary  ISth  to 
Aug\ist  17th,  1S51,  the  commitments  for  drunkenness  on  Sundays 
were  IsO,  on  ^londays  03,  and  for  the  whole  period  210.  From 
August  Istli  tt)  danuary  17th,  1S55,  121,  20,  and  117.  The  mouthhf 
averages,  tlu'refore,  before  and  after  the  Act  were — for  Sundays  20  and 
21,  Mondays  0  and  5,  and  for  the  whole  j>eriod  35  and  27. 

lUtltou. — (\im])aring  eighteen  we<*ks,  before  and  after  the  Act : 
lirforc,  the  nund^cu*  of  committals  for  drunkenness  on  Sundays  was 
110,  and  on  Mondays  72 — total,  1S2.  Since  the  Act,  on  Sundays  50, 
and  on  Mondays  10  total,  00,  or  a  decrease  of  nearly  oiu‘-half.  Dn 
comparing  eorr(‘spomling  ])eriods :  from  August  7th,  1S53,  to  danuary 
2‘dth,  lS5l,  such  I'ommittals  on  Sundays  were  110,  tlie  rest  of  the 
week  318 — total,  12S.  From  August  Oth,  185 1-,  to  danuary  28th, 
1S55,  on  Sundays  02,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  231 — a  total  of  203  ; 
showing  a  ileerease  on  the  Sundays  of  18,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  87 
— a  total  (h'ereasi*  of  135,  or  31  per  cent. 

Liccrpool. — 1  he  superinttuulent  at  the  Head  Constable's  otliee  states, 
‘The  Act  has  elli-eted  a  marke<l  imju’ovement  in  the  diseijdine  ol  ovir 
streets  on  Sunday.’  I’he  number  of  prisoners  brought  up  for  drunken¬ 
ness  on  the  six  Mondavs  before  the  Act  was  050  ;  on  the  six 
^b>ndays  after,  100 — decrease,  1(50. 

J*resto/L — The  summary  committals  for  drunkenness,  and  otfenees 
caused  by  drunkenuess,  w(‘re,  four  months  before  the  Act,  ltK»,  <>t 
which  35  were  ou  ^londays  ;  foiu*  months  after  the  Act  07,  ot  which 
17  were  on  Mondays. 

I  Ircrsfone. —  From  August,  1853,  to  Januar}',  1851,  the  committals 
for  drunkenness  were  on  Sundays  38,  and  on  Mondays  77.  from 
August,  1851,  to  January,  1855,  Sundays  20,  and  Mondays  00,  an 
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increase  owin^  to  the  j^eat  iiiciva.'^e  of  i)orsoiis  employed  at  tlie  iron- 
ore  pit.'^. 

irarrlii^fon. — Mueh  less  disorder  on  Sundays,  ^londay  dissi})ation 
lessened.  Convietioiis  lor  drunkenness  Ironi  August  14th,  lSo‘l. 
to  .lanuary  dlst,  1S51,  were  1)2,  of  which  17  were  Sumlay  c;uses. 
From  August  13th,  1S5 1,  to  .lanuary  3 1st,  lS55,  28,  ol‘  which  15  were 
Siiiulav  eases.  The  ex-mayor  also  writes — ‘  I  can  (juite  hear  testi¬ 
mony  Irom  my  ex[)erienee  as  a  magistrate  to  the  very  great  advantiiges 
whieh  have  resulted  irom  the  Aet.’ 

iriffdu. — l*oliee  labours  have  been  lessened,  and  jmblie  onlcr  })ro- 
muted.  Six  months  before  the  Act,  the  eases  of  drunkenness  brought 
before  the  magistrates  were  L27  ;  six  months  after,  1)2 — a  decrease  of 
35,  or  u|)wards  of  one-third. 

(Leicestershire)  Lcicrsicr. — Public  order  and  ^Lmday  sobriety  liave 
increased.  The  eommittals  from  August  7th  to  the  eiul  of  1S53  were 
02,  and  for  the  same  period  of  1851  onlv  32,  a  decrease  of  nearl}'  one- 
half. 

(Montgomery)  Snvporf. — From  February  12th  to  August  Oth, 
1S51,  Sunday  eommittals,  70,  and  Monday  ditto,  31.  From  August 
13th  to  February  1th,  1855,  Sunday  eases,  lOG,  and  ^londay,  32. 
(Sunday  is  reckoned  from  twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday  night.) 

( North unilxTland)  Jlorpcth, — An  excellmit  inlluence,  esj)ecially  on 
Simdays,  has  been  exerted  by  the  Pill.  The  last  harvest  season  was 
tlie  (piietcst  ever  known. 

7tli  August,  1853,  to 
7tli  March,  1854. 

Sunday.  Monday. 

CoiiiinitUils  for  Drunkenness  13  ...  4  ...  18 

bitlo,  with  other  OHcuces  ...  7  ...  8  ...  34 


7 til  August,  1854,  to 
7th  Marcli,  1855. 

Sunday.  Monday. 

8  ...  7  ...  16 


Total 


•20 


12 


13 


14 


32 


48 


yoi'tli  Slurhis'. — Oil  the  three  Sundays  before  the  Act  there  were 
50  committals  for  drunkenness ;  on  the  lir.st  three  after,  IG. 

(Notts)  JS^oNiiK/Jicihi. — From  August  13th  to  ^larch  10th,  1 855, 
the  Sunday  eommittals  were  IG,  ^Monday  ditto,  S  ;  for  the  whole  jieriod, 
52.  For  the  same  term  of  1853-1,  on  Sundays,  15,  Mondays,  3,  and 
the  wlu)le  ])eriod,  Gl.  There  has  heen  great  benelit  as  regards  the 
increased  order  of  the  town  on  Sundays. 

(Somerset)  Jh'idf/cicafcr. — From  June  1st  to  August  I3th,  1851, 
there  were  iO  charges  for  Sunday  drunkenness,  hut  since  the  now  Act 
there  has  not  been  a  siiiirle  charge  ui)  to  ^Mareh,  1855.  Mondav  has 

ll«  OOX  ' 

also  been  improved. 

(Warwickshire)  Binnint/ham  has  shown  an  increase  of  general  crime 
in  1851  compared  with  1853;  but  Sunday  an<l  Monday  eommittals  for 
druukenness  show  a  decrea.se — reckoning  from  six  a.m.  to  six  A.M.  of 
the  lollowing  day. 

Sunday.  Monday. 

1853  .  33  .  44 

1854  .  1  4  .  36 
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In  Covrutn/,  IVoin  Soi»teinUT,  ISo:!,  to  Maivli  l.st,  1S51,  the  Sumlav 
CMiiniuittals  weiv  11,  ami  the  Momlay,  IL  From  the  same  perioil 
is, ’>5- 1,  the  Sunday  committals  were  7,  and  the  Monday,  11.  d'lie  polic  e 
labours  are  lii,diteneil,  and  Monday  dissijiation  rather  diminished. 

(Wt‘stmoreland)  KouUiL — There  have  hoeii  just  om‘-third  l‘ew»>r 
])risonei-s  on  Sunday  eomj)ared  with  the*  same  months  in  tin*  pn'vicuw 
Year. 

(Yorkshire)  Ihuicauhr. — 'Fhe  Sundayeommittals  for  I’ourteen  inontljs 
])ri‘vions  to  the  Dili  were  (id.  During  the 'next  seven  months.  Id. 
l\>liee  duties  much  lighter.  Xo  increase  ol*  Monday  drinking. 

Halifux. — Seven  months  ]>revioiis  to  the  Act,*  the  Snndav  eoin- 
mittals  were  22,  and  the  Monday  ditto.  Id.,  Seven  mouth*  since, 
the  Sunday  committals  were  17,  and  the  Monday,  1.  Ful>lic  (»rder 
promoted. 

HttU. —  Drunkenness  diminished  slightly.  Ihildie  order  promot  'd, 
^londay  tip|ding  lessened.  Working  classes  lavonral)le. 

Lrrds. —  From  August  Idth  to  Deeemht'r  dlst,  ISod,  I’rom  Sr.nday 
to  Monday  morning  the  committals  were  dd  ;  in  the  ctu’respomiing 
period  ot  last  year,  S.  The  mayor  and  chaplain  of  the  gaol  also  ti  >tiiy 
to  tlu*  good  eil'ect.s  of  tin*  Act  in  n'dueing  crime. 

JJi(iillrtiborou4//f. — The  Act  has  been  of  great  good.  ^londay  drink¬ 
ing  has  deereast'd.  For  six  months  bei'ore  the  Act  the  e<)mmitlaU  lor 
tlrunkeuness  between  twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday  night  and  Monday 
moruing  were  GH.  in  the  same  period  after  the  Act,  dl. 

JxothvrJufin. — d’he  labours  of  the  ])olie(*  are  lightened,  ^londay  dis- 
hipation  decreased.  From  May  1st  to  September  drd,  Do  I,  the 
nmnlKT  (tf  drunken  case.s  was  G7.  From  Septeml»er  drd  to  Dcicinher 
2oth,  lo. 

iSItr/ZIcld. — The  Sunday  ap]H*elu‘nsions  for  <lrunkenness,  .six  innnths 
])rior  t»)  the  law  were,  of  males  bl  ;  females  IG-r-total  1U7.  Six  inontle 
suceeeding,  inah‘s  2-3  ;  lemales  7 — total  d2. 

In  the  penisal  of  these  statements  it  must  not  b(*  hngotten. 
that  tlio  law  to  which  they  relatt?  still  allow.s  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
li(pu>r  from  six  to  ten  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  that  mncli  of  its 
])rot(‘Ctive  and  otlnawise  saintary  influence  is  tlins  tliwaitcd  and 
made'  of  none  etfoct.  We  forbear  to  enlarge  on  the  all  but 
unanimous  testimony  of  tlie  foregoing  rc]>orts,  embracing  t.vcry 
county  in  England  and  WaU\s  except  tl)rce  Welsh  and  two 
English  counties,  and  ])roceeding  from  140  cities  and  towns  Ra>>t 
of  them  having  municipal  and  parliameiitan*  privileges.  e  arc 
more  anxious  to  note  that  tlie  evidence  thus  ati’orded,  wbiD 
irresistible  in  favour  of  the  Sunday  Bill,  is  not  less  poweiiid  in 
tlie  support  of  llm  j>roi)osal  to  render  that  law  more  (‘tiicient  by 
aj)| dying  its  ])rovisions  to  the  entire  Lord  s  Lay.  Only  as  h» 
enlarged  will  its  ]>rinei})le  have  that  free  and  fair  jday  essential 
to  its  produetion  of  the  maxurihiii  amount  of  gooil. 

But  on  tliis  (piostion  wc  are  not  left  'without  sntlicient  data. 
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From  the  whole  number  of  witnesses  whose  evidonco  we  have 
presented,  between  seventy  and  eighty  have  also  added  their 
unqualitied  opinion  in  favour  of  a  wliole-Sunday  Act  as  expedient, 
and  calculated  to  be  ust*ful  to  all  classes  of  society.  But  this 
opluiou,  which  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  experience  of 
the  past,  is  strongly  conol>orated  by  the  results  of  the  Scottish 
rublic-house  13111,  commonly  called  ‘  Forbes  Mackenzie  s  Act,' 
wliich  took  etiect  in  May,  Tins  law,  up  to  the  present 

time,  has  been  imperfectly  carried  out  as  a  whole,  but  that  [>art 
which  provides  for  the  closing  of  drinking-shops  during  the  whole 
of  Sunday  has  been  generally  enforced.  We  have,  therefore, 
the  benefit  of  nearly  a  year's  experience  of  that  measure  to 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  a  corresponding  enact- 
>inont  on  this  side  the  Tweed.  The  reports  received  from  the 
county  police  authorities  may  first  be  enumerated. 


From  Aiyt/Ih’Iiirr  wc  hear :  ‘  It  has  generally  done  good  throughout 
the  eonntv,  hut  its  chief  etfeets  liave  Imhmi  experienced  in  the  tishing 
stations,  where  it  has  considerably  lightened  the  labours  of  the  police. 
Its  greatest  enemies  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  has  done  good  in 
many  instances.’ 

In  Diimhartoitxhire  the  commitments  between  15th  of  May  and 
tlie  liOtli  of  ^March  following  have  increased  in  the  last  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  former  from  187  to  15();  but  the  writer  stat<.‘s:  ‘As 
we  do  not  deprive  any  of  their  liluu’ty  for  being  intoxicated,  unless  in 
connexion  with  some  other  otfence,  iny  information  cannot  be  very 
satislactorv.’ 


L(nhth<fotrshire  has  felt  ‘a  very  material  ditVerence  for  the  better. 
The  committals  for  drunkenness  and  other  offences  which  may  bo  traced 
to  it  liave  greatly  diminished.  All  classes  consider  the  Bill  a  great 
boon.’ 

In  ‘  drinking,  particularly  late  at  night  and  on  Sabbaths, 

has  greatly  diminished.  Dissipation  on  ^fondays  has  much  decreased. 

itba  few  exei'ptions,  the  Bill  is  ajjproved  by  all  classes.* 

liontihirc  has  (‘xp(‘rieneed  great  good. 

^t’lktrk'shiro  lias  found  the  Bill  to  lighten  the  laliours  ol  the 
police,  ]>revent  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  decreasi'  Monday 
<lissipation. 

Snthcrlaml  has  been  free  from  convictions  for  Sunday  drunkenness 
sinec^  the  Act  came  into  operation. 

In  the  island  of  the  general  and  decided  oi)inion  is  that  the 

Bill  has  considerably  diminished  drunkenness. 


From  the  following  to^vns : — Austrutlier  Eustor  and  Wester, 
Banff,  Bervie,  Cullen,  Culross,  Dysait,  Falklami,  Forras,  King- 
horn,  Kirkaldy,  Lauder,  Pittenween,  and  Kenfi'ew'  (all  with  fewer 
than  10,000  inhabitarts) — the  reports  are  unofpii vocally  and 
>?trongly  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The  evidence  of  the  more 
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|)opiilous  towns,  all  reaching  down  to  within  a  ver}"  recent  period, 
remains  to  be  presented. 

1.  Ahroath. — From  ^h\\  1st  to  duly  31st,  1853,  the  apprehension- 
for  Sunday  drunkenness  were  IS;  ditto  with  other  olfenees,  15— total 
33.  ^Monday  drunkenness,  0  ;  ditto  with  other  olfenees,  1(J — general 
total,  It).  I  luring  the  same  ]>eriiKl  in  1S54  the  eases  of  Sunday 
drunkenness  were  11 ;  ditto,  with  other  olfenees,  4 — total,  15.  Monday 
drunkenness,  11;  ditto,  with  other  olfenees,  7 — total  15 :  general 
total,  20— general  decrease,  20.  The  returns  from  OetolKT  1st  to 
Deeeml)er  1st,  1S53,  eom[)ared  with  the  same  ]>eriod  of  1854  are  eyen 
more  conclusive.  For  the  former  period  the  aj)prehensions  for  Sunday 
drunkenness  were  18;  ditto,  with  other  olfenet's,  12 — total,  30.  For 
Monday  drunkenness,  13 ;  ditto,  with  other  olfenees,  S — total,  21; 
general  total,  51.  For  the  latter  ])eriod,  Sunday  drunkenness,  4  ;  ditto 
with  other  olfenees,  3 — total,  7.  Monday  druidviuiness,  5  ;  ditto,  with 
other  olfenees,  10 — total,  15  :  general  total,  22  :  general  decrease,  20. 

2.  Ai/r. — Drunkenness  and  its  concomitants  liave  diminished  lum  h. 
Monday  dissipation  is  much  less,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  a  person  drunk  on 
Sunda\’.  The  ])olice  duties  are  much  lightened.  From  1st  February 
to  1st  .Fune,  1851,  the  Sunday  committals  for  drunkenness  wi*re  34, 
and  the  Monday  ditto,  72.  From  1st  .June  to  1st  October  the  Sunday 
committals  were  10— decrease  15;  and  the  Monday  ditto,  38 — decrease 
34  ;  a  total  decrease  of  40. 

3.  Dumfries.  For  the  .seven  months  before  the  Bill,  i.  e.,  from 
Oetolx'r  2()th,  1853,  to  May  2Gth,  1854,  the  committals  lor  drunken- 
ne.ss  on  Sundays  were  0;  ilondays,  18;  whole  ])eriod,  113.  For  the 
seven  months  after  the  o]>eration,  i.  e.,  from  20th  of  May  to  20th  ol 
D  eeember,  185 1 ,  the  Sunday  committals  were  1 ;  ^Mondays,  i) ;  whole 
period,  80.  Ksteemed  by  the  general  public  ‘  a  cajutal  Bill.’ 

4.  Dundee. — Tlie  ju’inted  report  of  the  superintendent  of  police, 
dated  .lanuary  20th,  1855,  contains  a  table  showing  the  number  ot 
j)ersons  apprehended  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  arising 
from  driinkennc.ss,  from  twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday  night  till  eight 
o’clock  on  ^londay  morning,  from  May  15th  to  December  81st,  in 
the  3’ears  1853  and  1851. 

The  totals  for  185^1  are,  of  cases  .  303  .  persons  .  53*) 

Ditto  ,,  .  ISO  .  „  .  2S0 


A  Decrease  of .  183  • 


250 


To  this  contrast  is  added  the  statement : — 

*  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  even  these  figures  convey  jwleciuately 
the  good  effects  arising  from  the  closing  of  ptddic-houses  on  the 
Sabbat li,  and  its  residts  to  the  community  generally.  The  aspect  ol 
the  streets  has  entirely  changed  since  the  operation  of  the  new  hn^ ; 
and  while  formerly,  in  certain  localities,  drunkenness  was  the  rnle,  to 
SCO  a  drunken  person  in  the  streets  on  the  Sabbath  is  a  rare  thing. 

We  have  lying  before  us  another  return  showing  the  niiinber 
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of  apprelieiisions  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  coinluct  on 
Sunday  and  Monday  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  20th  of 
March,  1S55,  compared  with  the  same  periods  in  1851  and  1852  : 
also  tlie  total  number  of  cases  during  tliose  periods. 


1852. 


OFrKVCB. 

Sundays. 

....  24 

Mondays. 

Wholo  vori«>d. 

Drunkenness  . 

214 

Disorderly  Conduct  .. 

....  !»D 

58 

433 

— 

— 

-  ■— 

Total  . 

....  123 

1854. 

97 

647 

OrVKN'CK. 

Sundays. 

Mondays. 

Whol;*  period. 

Drunkenness . 

....  27 

49 

278 

Disonlerly  Conduct  .. 

....  84 

44 

2G8 

— 

— 

... - 

Total  . 

....  Ill 

1855. 

93 

54G 

OkFI'-NCH. 

Sundavs. 

Mondays. 

Wholo  p«riod. 

Drunkenness  . . 

0 

IG 

.  201 

Disorderly  Conduct 

.  51 

3G 

259 

— 

— 

— 

Total  . 

.  Go 

52 

4G0 

Tlie  superintendent,  commenting  on  these  tables,  obseiax's  : — 

‘It  will  be  seen  that  crime  has  not  decreased  during  the  week  equal 
to  the  decrease  on  the  Sabbath,  as  the  result  of  the  new  law  ;  but  this 
is  not  at  all  astonishing  when  tlie  inveterate  drinking  habits  of  the 
lower  cliisses  are  taken  into  account.  1  am  of  opinion,  however,  that 
it  demonstrates  the  good  ellects  of  restriction  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  and 
proves  that  a  more  stringent  measure  still  would  be  of  immense 
Kaietit  to  the  country.’ 

5.  Ei/inhiny/i. —  In  two  elaborate  and  able  letters  to  the  ‘  Times,’  tlie 
late  Lord  Ih’ovost  of  this  city  brought  the  operation  of  the  Act  under 
the  eye  of  the  civilized  world.  The  latter  of  these  letters  appeared  six 
months  since,  and  could  not  ])rt'sent  the  same  lengthenwl  term  of 
comparison  which  we  are  now  able  to  exhibit.  It  must  not  Ih'  imagined 
that  these  figures,  gratifying  as  they  are,  are  a  full  view  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  conferred.  For  some  time,  in  a  large  j)art  of  the  city,  exempt 
from  municipal  control,  the  law  was  very  inade([uately  enforced ;  and, 
as  Mr.  MvLaren  very  wisely  urged,  ‘  great  as  the  l>enefits  of  the 
change  are  to  the  class  who  are  taken  up  by  the  police  intoxicat(‘d, 
the  (iggi'cyatc  henejit  to  the  class  which  docs  not  become  intoxicated 
to  this  deplorable  extent  is  still  greater.’  The  same  gentleman,  as  the 
rt*8ult  of  a  personal  inspection  of  the  state*  of  the  strwts,  could  ‘  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  state  that  the  change  for  the  better  on  Sundays  is  truly 
marvellous.*  The  bare  statistics  tell  a  most  pleasant  tale: — 
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h. 

i  ■  *•.  • 


Committals  i  I 

Committals  for  ditto, 

for  ftsHCK'iated  Totals.  ‘  Doitmuo. 

iDrunkenness..  with  other  i  ' 


I  Sundays.  | 

I  44  SuiulayB  sjnce  the  Act,  calcu- ) 
i  la  led  from  12  P.M.  on  Saturday  > 

^  to  12  P.M.  on  Sunday . j  ' 

Corresponding  44  Sundays  in  the  )  * 

previous  year  .  \  ’ 

44  Sundays  s/ncf  the  Act,  calculated  j  i 
from  8  A.M.  on  Sunday  morning  >  i 
to  8  A.M.  on  Monday  nioming...  )  > 

I  C-orresj Minding  44  Sunday.s  in  the  )  I 
previous  year  . )  i 

Mondays.  j 

44  Mondays  the  Act, oidculateil  1  ! 

.  from  ri  P..M.  on  Sunday  to  12  ;  ! 

'  P.M.  on  Monday  night  . )  I 

Corresponding  44  MoncLiys  in  the  )  ' 
prcvioxis  year .  j 

^  -  Total  Number.  ' 

.  Cases  during  the  44  weeks  shu  e  the  ] 

I  Act  (May  15,  1854  ;  March  19,  [  ' 

I  1855^  . )  : 

j  Ditto,  iluring  the  corresjionding  44  I 
I  •  weeks  of  tW  previous  years . \  t 


i  Orteiices. 

1  I 

320 

335 

655  )  ; 

520  i 

1 

5(33  1 

[  428 

1083  )  , 

53 

7(3 

129  I  , 

277 

257 

•  405 

534  ) 

i  '  i 

589 

378 

1 

•  i 

90/  ) ; 

( 1  242 

i  « 

(380 

479 

1109  \ 

i 

4331 

2963 

■ 

7294  ^  j 

4732 

3460 

i 

I  i  893 
8192  )  1 

Need  we  wonder  that  under  these  altered  circumstances  tlio 
^ood  burghers  of  Edinburgh  were  spared  .i?  1 2,500,  which  hiul 
been  demanded  for  increased  prison  accommodation  hy  the 
Prison  County  Board  ?  Wc  turn  from  the  ancient  cajiital  totlio 
commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland — 

G.  Glasgow. —  From  throe  o’clock  each  Sumlay  morning,  till  ten 
o’clock  the  following  Monday  morning,  there  were  disposcil  ot  hy  the 
ithisgow  ])olicc  for  being  drunk  and  incapable,  drunk  and  disorderly, 
and  drunk  and  charged  : — 


1851. 

is:, 2. 

18.53. 

1S.',1. 

J  uno  . 

.  273 

206 

172  ... 

70 

.1  ulv  . 

.  204  ... 

...  155  ... 

...  180  ... 

67 

August  . 

.  174  ... 

...  212  ... 

...  159  ... 

86 

Total  . 

.  651  !!! 

!!!  573  !!! 

511  ... 

223 

These  were  ca^s  of  drunkenness,  not  persons j  as  the  same 
parties  appear  several  times  in  the  retunis. 

The  ne.xt  return  shows  the  number  of  persons  taken  into  cus- 
toily  and  brought  before  the  magistrates,  charged  with  being 
drunk  and  disorderly,  and  drunk  and  incapable,  during  the  seven 
months  from  June  to  December  in  the  years  1853  and  185-t, 
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also,  the  number  discharged  without  being  brought  before  tho 
magistrates  during  the  Siime  period  : — 


r.rought  before  the 
Majristrato  . 


Not  so  brought. 


Total 


isr»3. 

DRUNK  AND  DISOKUKKI.T. 
Male.  FtMuale.  Total. 

3404  ...  785  ...  4181) 

1095  ...  772  ...  1807 

4409  1557  0050 

1854. 

DRUNK  AMD  DISOROKKLV. 
Mule.  Female.  Total. 


DRUNK  AND  INCAPVDLK. 
Male.  Female.  Total. 


DRUNK  AND  INCAPABLK. 
Male.  Female.  Total. 

2453  ...  243  ...  2090 
3497  ...  1885  ...  5382 


Brought  before  the  )  2S2  ...  l.WD  ...  2453  ...  243  ... 

Magistrate  . ) 

Notso  brought .  1084  ...  970  ...  2054  ...  3497  ...  1885  ... 

Total .  2401  1252  3653  5950  ’2128 

It  appears  then  that 

The  Drunk  an<l  Disorderly  in  the  7  months  of  18.53  were  6050 
Ditto  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  18.54  ,,  3t>53 

Decrease  .  2403 

The  Drunk  and  Incapable  in  the  7  months  of  18.53  were  8725 
Ditto  „  „  „  „  „  1854  „  8078 

Decrc.aso  .  047 

2403 

Show’ing  a  total  decrease  of  .  3050 

7.  Greenock. — llctiirns  from  January  Ist  to  A]>ril  1st,  IS51 


No.  of  Into.xieated  Persons  brought 
to  the  Police-ottiee  for  protection... 
Ditto,  for  Drunkenness,  with  other 
Offences . 


Total 


Hundays. 

Mondays. 

141  ... 

...  108 

25  ... 

29 

166  ... 

...  •  137 

From  January  1st  to  Ajiril  1st,  1S55 : — 


Sundays. 

Mondays. 

Whol«‘  jM>rio«l. 

No.  lif  Intoxicated  Persons,  as  above 

61 

30 

396 

Ditto,  for  Drunkenness,  with  other 
Offences  . 

15  ... 

15 

...  110 

Tend . 

76 

45  ... 

...  506 

».  Leith. — 

Sundav. 

Monday. 

MTiolo  i>or5<d. 

Conimittids  for  DrunkennoHs,  from 
May  15,  1853,  to  March  15,  1854. 

170  ... 

84  ... 

...  627 

Ditto,  for  corres])onding  |^ri<x1, 
1854-1855  . 

64  ... 

...*  98  ... 

...  589 

Lfith,  as  a  seatiort  town,  does  not  scorn  to  liave  reaped^  general 
benetits  from  the  Act  eciual  to  those  derived  hy  other  towns  in  Scot- 
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land  ;  but  the  decrease  in  the  Siuulay  committals  is  very  j^rcat,  beiiiir 
nearly  ‘JOO  per  cent.  ^ 

After  tlie  array  of  evidence  now  laid  before  our  readers,  it 
will  i)robal>ly  be  considered  by  them,  jis  by  ourselves,  super¬ 
fluous  to  inulti})ly  hortatory  remarks.  \Ve  are,  however,  anxiously 
desirous  of  leading  all  those  who  are  impressed  with  the  facts 
al>ove  detailed,  to  lose  no  time,  and  withhold  no  energy,  both 
to  preserve  the  present  English  law  from  the  hands  of  the 
spoiler,  and  to  procure  one  co-extensive  with  the  whole  of  the 
Lord’s  Day.  We  are  perfectly  convinced  that,  could  a  ])oll  he 
taken  of  the  population  from  fifteen  years  upwards,  a  vast  ma¬ 
jority  would  be  favourable  to  a  complete  Sunday  Lill.  But 
Parliament  must  be  convinced  of  that,  or  of  somethinir  like  it, 
else  nothing  more  will  be  gained,  even  should  the  existing  law 
be  kept  intact.  WorkUnj  men  may  prove  of  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vice  in  making  their  sentiments  known  in  St.  Stephen’s,  where 
hon.  members  are  wont  to  indulge  in  language  about  ‘  the  poor 
man’  and  his  ‘pint  of  beer,’  which  a  high  and  honourable  .spirit 
among  our  operative  classes  will  repudiate  and  scorn.  As  far 
as  our  informants  enable  us  to  judge,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of 
the  i<t€ady  and  tiober  mechanics  of  England  approve  of  the  new 
Act,  and  w’ould  vote  for  a  better  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  same  feeling  pervades  their  waves  and  daughters,  almost  to  a 
U'oman.  In  the  ptditions  of  last  session,  ])raying  for  a  whole 
Sunday  Bill,  no  fewer  than  112  were  exclusively  signed  by 
working-men  to  tlie  number  of  o2,151,  and  17  ])roceeded  from 
females  only,  witli  4935  signatures  attached.  We  cannot  but 
believe  that  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  strong  drink  are 
favourable  to  Sunday  closing.  Kobert  Hanbury  and  Charles 
Buxton,  Esqrs.,  have  so  expressed  themselves  in  the  most  decided 
terms.  Even  of  the  retailers  w'e  would  fain  indulge  the  hope 
that  the  majority  would  easily  ac(puesce  in  such  a  decision ;  else 
w’C  should  be  com})ellcd  to  conclude  that,  as  a  class,  tliey  are  not 
only  willing  to  commit  llngrant  Sabbath  profanation,  but  toteinjit 
their  fellow' -creature's  to  do  the  .siime  in  the  most  sliamcle.ss  and 
injurious  manner.  Not  more  than  a  few’  hundreds  probably  are 
actively  hostile  to  the  present  law  and  a  further  extension  ot  it ; 
while  several  thousimd.s,  it  is  computed,  have  signed  petitions  to 
Parliament  for  a  whole-day  bill.  Eorty-seven,  residing  in  ^^cst 
Bromwich,  have  di.stinguished  themselves  and  their  town  by  a 
voluntary  resolution  to  close  during  the  whole  of  Sunday.  Still, 
such  examples  will  be  rare,  and  if  ‘  the  trade’  does  not  give  a 
general  opposition  to  the  measure,  it  will  not  extend  a  gencial 
apjwoval.  Plutus  w  ill  tempt  Bacchus  to  kee[>  aloof,  and  we  teai 
will  not  tempt  in  vain.  Our  own  hope  lies  with  the  Christian 
public,  to  w  horn  w’e  make  an  earnest  and  ultimate  apiH^“»a  • 
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Averse  as  we  are  to  censure,  we  cannot  compliment  our  churches 
ami  congregations,  or  our  Suiuhiy-school  committees,  on  what 
they  have  clone.  l)oubtles.s,  much  of  the  town  and  rural  etlort 
made  last  year  was  originated  and  prosecuted  hy  Christian  ])rin- 
ciple  and  zeal  ;  but  that  separate  action,  which  might  also  be 
aclopted,  has  not  to  any  creditalde  extent  been  carried  out.  hy, 
for  example,  should  not  every  clergyman  and  his  churchwardens, 
and  every  dissenting  minister  and  his  deacons,  send  u})  a 
petition  ?  Why  should  not  every  Sunday-school  committee  do 
the  same?  Why  should  not  some  one  or  two  persons  in  every 
church  and  congregation  volunteer  to  wait  upon  the  mend)ers 
and  seat-holders  and  obtain  their  signatures  ?  Petitions  kept  in 
the  lobby  for  a  Sunday,  or  left  lying  in  the  vestry,  do  little  good. 
In  the  session  of  185-1,  only  459  ]>etitions  emanated  irom 
Christian  congregations,  signed  by  (>2,:278  persons — an  average 
of  names  to  each  petition  ;  and  in  one  case  we  observed  that 
a  petition,  ])urporting  to  proceed  from  one  of  our  largest  Con¬ 
gregational  churches,  had  fewer  than  100  signatures  attached ! 
If  Parliament,  in  deference,  as  Lord  Palmerston  said,  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  religious  public,  would  not  consent  to  the 
Sunday  opening  of  our  tem])les  of  science  and  places  oi  amuse¬ 
ment  innocent  in  itself,  surely  it  cannot  be  too  much  to  hope 
that,  in  deference  to  the  same  public,  it  will  cheerfully  consent 
to  close  throughout  the  Sunday  the  temples  of  dissipation,  unless 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  conscience  ot  the  religious 
public  is  less  sensitive  on  the  one  point  than  on  the  other;  Imt 
what  would  religious  people  say  to  an  opinion  so  libellous  as  this  ? 
With  our  Christian  brethren  we  leave  the  serious  consideration  of 


a  ([uestion,  which  demands  prompt  and  practical  action.  lo 
them  ‘  we  speak  as  unto  wise  men,’  retpiesting  and  trusting  that 
they  will  judge  what  we  liave  felt  it  our  bounden  duty  to  say. 
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tTcrusnleni  Jicvislteil.  By  W.  11.  Bartlett.  With  Illustrations.  Super 
royal,  pp.  202.  London  :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  A  Co. 

A  MKL.\N(!iioLV  interest  attaelies  to  this  volume.  During  the 
interval  which  elapsi‘d  between  its  preparation  and  pnhlication, 
tidings  reached  England  of  the  sudden  and  ]>rcmature  death  ot  the 
author.  ^  Cut  oil*  iu  the  ilower  of  his  age  aud  iu  the  full  vigour  ol 
intellect,  after  a  few  hours’  illness,  he  has  found  a  sepulchre  in  the 
waters  of  the  Me<literranean,  whose  shores  he  had  so  olton  and  so 
siu'cessfully  illustrated.’  Such  an  event  will  he  dee])ly  deploreil  hy 
those  who  are  aecpiaiuted  with  IMr.  Bartlett’s  former  works,  in  which 
the  ‘  jieeidiar  tah*uts  of  the  author  aud  the  artist’  were  most  cre<lit- 
ably  displayed,  lii  the  volume  which  he  published  iu  18 1 1,  under  the 
title  of  *  Walks  about  .lerusalem,’  In?  sought  to  illustrate  the  more 
poj)ular  ohj(.rts  of  interest  iu  the  Holy  (Jity.  That  work  l>eeaine, 
as  it  well  (lesiu'ved,  extensively  popular^  aud  as  great  additions  have 
reneutly  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  .Ferusaleui, 
^Ir.  Bartlett  was  desirous  of  including  these  in  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  ot  his  wt)rk.  This  design,  however,  was  idtimately  ahandoiuHl 
in  favor  of  a  iu‘W  work,  which,  without  trenching  on  the  ground 
already  oeeupiinl,  might  introduce  suhjirts  wholly  omitted,  or  hut 
jKirtially  dwelt  oii,  iu  the  former.  The  result  ha.s  proved  tlie 
svuiudness  of  the  decision  ;  for  a  more  interesting  and  instructive 
Vi>lume  than  the  one  before  us  has  raivly  hem'll  presented  to  the 
j)ul)lie.  Xo  means  have  been  neglected  to  give  value  as  well  as 
attraction  to  it.  The  objects  anuiiid  him  aiv  viewed  with  tin*  eye  ot 
ail  artist ;  whilst  a  nice  appreciation  of  character,  (juiek  pcrce])tioii  ot 
the  minuter  as  well  as  tlie  broader  features  of  the  condition  of  3 
jH'Ojde,  unfailing  intelligence  and  sound  judgmeiit,  constitute  Hr. 
Bartlett's  (pialities  as  an  author,  and,  in  combination  with  a  clear  and 
unhacknied  style,  serve  to  retain  without  weariness  the  attention  ot  his 
reiulers.  The  general  character  of  his  Illustrations  is  well  kiunvii. 
riioy  greatly  aid  his  purjHwasan  author,  and  in  their  conihination  with 
his  letter-press  constitute  a  work  of  unrivalled  w'orth  aud  heaiitx. 
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The  future  traveller  to  .lerusaleiu  must  avail  himself  of  Mr.  llartlett’s 
labors;  aiul  those  who  cannot  journev  so  far  as  l^llestilu^  may  eon- 
i;ratulate  themselves  on  having  the  aid  of  so  intelligent,  i)ainstaking, 
and  accurate  an  observer. 

While  answering  many  of  the  ends  of  a  topographical  work,  this 
v(»lume  accom])lishes  much  more  than  sueh  ])uhlications  ])ropose. 
History,  tradition,  personal  incidents,  and  religious  peculiarities  con¬ 
tribute  in  haj>])y  proportion  to  the  instruction  and  pleasure  of  the 
reader. 


HJicard  Irving ;  an  lUcclesiastical  and  Literarg  Biography,  Hv 
Washington  Wilks.  Fcap.  8vo.  pj).  287.  London :  W.  Freeman. 

Tuts  small  volume  is  dedicated  to  Thomas  (^irlyle  and  the  Kev. 
F.  I),  ^laurice,  the  former  of  whom  is  descriljcd  as  ‘the  most  trusted 
of  philosophers,  and  the  most  admired  of  historians.’  This  descrij)- 
tion  furnishes  a  key  to  the  work  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  'J'hcre  are 
some  things  in  Mr.  Carlyle  which  we  much  admire,  hut  the  more 
we  study  his  volumes,  the  deepiu*  becomes  our  conviction  that  his 
philosophy  is  not  to  he  trusted  nor  his  history  to  he  admired.  Of 
tlie  former  it  is  scarcely  retpiisite  to  attempt  ])roof ;  and  in  snp])ort 
of  the  latter  wo  need  oidv  refer  to  his  ‘  French  Kevolution,’ — one 
of  the  most  captivating  works  we  have,  ever  read,  hut  which,  as  a 
hialory,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  mention.  The  j)resent  volume  is  tlu* 
ju'oiluction  of  a  clever  man,  whose  admiration  of  Mr.  Irving  is 
iuuch  too  indiscriminate  and  wholesale  to  meet  our  taste.  We  go 
witli  ^Ir.  Wilks  in  much  that  he  alh'ges  on  behalf  of  the  deceased, 
and  should  he  glad  to  hear  from  many  of  our  ]>ulpits  such  words  of 
power  as  he  was  accustomed  to  utter.  Hut  it  is  niressarv  to  analyse, 
much  more  thoroughly  than  our  author  lias  done,  the  elenuMits  of  Mr. 
Irving’s  mental  character  and  of  his  rcmarkahlc  popularity,  if  we 
would  gather  fioni  his  biograjiby  the  instruction  it  is  adajded  to 
yield.  \\g  have  no  sympathy  with  the  little  minds  which  found 
relief  in  dejireciation  and  slander,  hut  we  luv  as  little  inclined  to  accpiit 
Mr.  Irving  of  some  charges  which  even  thoughtful  and  candid  men, 
preferred.  Let  this,  however,  j)ass,  Nil  nisi  honnni,  tie. 

'fhe  ])resent  volume  is  a  useful  contrihution  to  a  biography  for 
which  we  are  not  perhaps  as  yet  fully  ])re[iared.  It  is  written  some¬ 
what  ambitiously,  in  a  style  which  atlirts  the  profound  rather  than 
the  lucid  ;  and  in  a  .s}»irit  of  assumption  and  asj>erity.  Its  princij>al 
value  consists  iu  numerous  extrimts  from  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Irving.  It  is  im}>ossible  to  read  these  without  feeling  that  we 
are  iu  association  with  one  who  had  companioned  ami  was  able  to 
appreciate  the  gri‘at  men  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  calm, 
searching,  and  truthful  biography  of  Kdward  Irving,  one  that  Hindi 
do  justice  both  to  him  and  to  religious  truth,  which  shall  sustain  his 
integrity  at  the  same  time  it  lays  hare  the  subtler  t^leinents  which, 
in  onr  honest  judgment,  deluded  his  intellect  and  dimnnxl  his  religious 
vision,  will  be  one  of  the  best  oiVerings  which  could  he  presented  to 
the  church.  Such  a  biogmphy  will  serve  both  as  an  incentive  and  a 
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— an  incentive  to  a  masculine  theology  eoujilcd  with  vigorous, 
imle])endent  action ;  and  a  warning  iigainst  tiie  thousand  dangers  hv 
which  eminent  talents  and  great  poimlarity  are  surrounded.  The  volume 
hclnre  us  does  not  assume  to  su])j)ly  such  a  hiograohy,  hut  when 
tl\e  time  lor  its  pre})aration  is  come,  Mr.  Wilks's  laho^irs  will  not  he 
useless. 


Li'.dics  of  the  Jirforoiatlon.  !^»lemoirs  of  Distinguished  Female  CMiia- 
ractors  belonging  to  the  IVriod  of  the  ludbrmation  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  Dy  the  Uev.  dames  Anderson.  Illustrated  by  .1.  (Jod- 
win,  J.  W.  Archer,  Ac*.  Kngland,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands. 
London  and  Edinburgh  :  Dlackie  tS:  Sou. 


^Mr.  Andkusox  is  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  ^The  Ladies 
of  the  Covenant,’  and  the  reputation  he  has  already  won  is  fullv 
sustained  by  the  work  before  il<.  The  volume  contains  a  series  of 
biographical  memoirs  of  distinguished  women  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  the  Netherlands,  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  religious 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  In  one  case,  indeed,  that  of  Anne 
of  Hohemia,  (}ucen  of  Richard  11.,  this  rule  is  departed  from.  Other¬ 
wise  the  volume  must  be  regarded  as  a  biographieal  illustration  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  ]>oints  of  the  great  defection  from  the  l>a]^acy 
which  was  lu*ralded  by  Luther.  ^Ir.  Anderson’s  reading  has  been  exten¬ 
sive,  and  his  judgment  is  commonly  sound.  The  lights  of  civil  history 
arc  thrown  on  the  narratives  of  the  Church,  and  the  conclusions  brought 
out  are  such  as  appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  evidence  of  the  case. 
In  some  instances,  we  demur  to  the  propriety  of  the  selection  made.  As 
examples,  Anne  Boleyn  and  (.^ueen  Elizabeth  may  be  si)ecitied.  They 
were  doubtless  eonneeted  with  the  Keformation,  and  their  inlluenco 
on  its  policy,  especially  in  the  latter  case,  Wivs  considerable.  Still  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  the\"  are  out  of  place  in  a  volume  of  this  kind  ;  and 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  author  himself  sympathizes  with  us.  We  treat 
with  utter  contempt  the  foul  aspersions  which  were  heaped  on  the 
murdered  (pieen  of  Henry  VI 11.,  but  should  hesitate  to  ])lace  her 
in  the  category  of  religious  worthies.  In  reference  to  ‘flood  C^uecn 
Bess,’  our  judgment  has  been  too  freouenth'  recorded  to  need  repetition. 
Her  ])rotestantism  was  political  ;  her  spirit  was  j>opish.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Anderson,  we  think,  is  not  sutheiently  discriminating  in  some  ol 
his  judgments.  The  ])rotestant,  rather  than  the  historical  student,  is 
seen  in  his  pages.  Notwithstanding  these  deductions,  however,  his 
volume  is  one  of  considerable  merit  and  attraction ;  and  as  such,  wc 
give  it  our  cordial  commendation.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  another, 
embracing  the  lives  of  protestant  ladies  in  (icrmany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 


Memoli's  of  A/inr,  Duchess  of  Drittauy,  Twice  (iucen  of  France. 
By  Louisa  Stuart  Costello.  12mo.  pp.  120.  10s.  Gd.  London : 

W.  A  F.  (1.  Cash. 


■ai 


^liss  CosTKLLO  is  alreaily  known  as  the  author  of  several  biograiihic— 
and  other  works  which  liave  had  extensive  circulation,  and  ai*e  highly 
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jv/izoil.  In  tlio  present  volume  her  selection  ol*  ttuhject  is  most 
tbrtunate,  ami  tlie  manner  in  which  she  has  accomplished  her  task  is 
hi^hlv  creditable  to  her  research,  discrimination,  and  s^eneral  sound¬ 
ness  ot‘ jml^ment.  There  are  lew  countries  wlu'se  reconls  are  more 
richly  imbued  with  the  elements  of  dee]>  and  romantic  interest  tlian 
lirittany,  and  amom^st  these  none  are  more  attractive  than  those  which 
narrate  the  career  of  the  Duchess  Anne.  Horn  in  .January,  1  f7(»,  she 
was  invested  with  sujjreme  authority  at  a  very  early  aufe,  and  by  her 
inarria<?e,  first  with  Charles  Vlll.  and  afterwards  with  Louis  XIJ.  of 
France,  she  terminated  the  ducal  line  of  Hrittany,  and  annexed  her 
vast  ])ossessions  to  the  French  crown.  Her  lirst  marriaj^e  was 
a  forced  one,  into  which  she  entered  most  reluetantly,  and  from 
which  little  hapj>iness  was  derived.  The  cixse  was  very  different 
with  the  second.  liouis,  as  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  l>een  the  oliject 
of  her  early  attachment,  and  her  union  with  him  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Charles  VI ii.  re^iaid  her  for  the  mortifications  and  disap- 
]>ointments  of  her  early  youth.  ‘  Sehlom,’  remarks  Miss  Costello, 

‘  had  a  royal  union  been  so  perfect  as  that  of  Louis  and  Anne.’ 
Durin^jj  the  i^reater  ])art  of  her  reiu;n  the  Fn^lish  throne  was  occupied 
by  Henry  Vll.,  and  her  death  occurred  very  soon  after  the  accession 
of  his  son.  Miss  Costello’s  ‘  ^Memoirs’  braneh  out  into  the  general 
history  of  the  French  ^lonarchy  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and 
the  bei^inning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  In  some  instances,  we 
are  ready  to  conclude  that  tliis  has  been  done  to  too  j^reat  an 
extent.  The  early  jiortion  of  the  volume  might  have  l)eeu  abridged 
witli  advantage.  The  career  and  character  of  Anne,  her  many 
admirable  (pialities,  and  the  few  defects  which  indicated  her  humanity, 
would  have  been  brought  out  more  distinctly  had  this  common  error 
been  avoided.  We  receive  the  volume,  however,  as  it  is,  with  many 
thanks.  It  is  well  fitted  to  supply  a  chasm  in  the  historical  recolleo 
tions  of  most  readers.  Chaste  in  style,  minute  in  researeli,  and 
comprehensive  in  its  views,  it  is  at  once  an  instructive  and  a  plciising 
companion.  _ 

The  Life  of  IViUiam  Cou'per.  Witli  Selections  from  his  Conx^spon- 
(lonee.  Feap.  8vo.  pp.  272.  2s.  Gd.  London  :  Seeley  cV  Co. 

Tins  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  announced  under  the  title  of 
‘  The  liibrarv  of  Christian  Hiograohv,’  and  is  to  he  (Mlit(‘<l  by  the  Ucv. 
Kobert  Hickersteth.  The.se  volumes  will  be  ])ublished  on  alternate 
months,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  twelve  shillings  is  to  secun' tlie 
lirst  six.  We  luwe  liad  several  biographies  of*  (/OW[)er,  yet  it  is  a 
s^ingular  fact  that  until  the  a})])earanee  of  the  jiresent  volume  no  one 
has  been  satisfactory.  Haley  and  Southey  were  ol)viously  incompet(‘nt 
to  deal  witli  the  religious  phenomena  of  the  case.  Hrimshawe’s 
version  of  the  memoir  of  the  former  is  little  more  than  a  tliivad 
stringing  together  the  poet’s  letters  ;  whilst  the  brief  sketch  by 
Taylor  was  prepared  before  much  of  the  information  now  po.*^sessed 
respeeting  Cowper  had  been  collected.  Hreat  misajiprehcnsion  jirevails 
respecting  the  more  melancholy  features  of  this  biography.  It  has 
been  usual  to  attribute  them  to  Cowper’s  religious  views,  yet  nothing 
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18  more  certain  than  that  they  had  an  entirely  different  oriij^in,  and 
had  indeed  develo]>ed  themselves  before  those  views  were  entertained. 
This  fact  has  lieen  lost  sis^ht  of,  or  wholly  misapprehended  hv 
C’owpcr’s  ])revious  bio^phers,  and  we  are,  therefore,  i^lad  that  in 
this  case  the  editor  has  departed  from  his  general  plan  by  issuin'^  an 
ot'iijimil  work,  instead  of  i'e])uhlishin^  an  idd  one.  AVhile  doini; 
justice  to  the  elements  of  Cowper’s  poetic  <>^enius,  the  present  volume 
throws  much  light  on  his  religious  history,  and  especially  on  those 
sombre  features  of  it  to  which  indifference  and  scepticism  are 
accustomed  to  point. 


^lave  Life  ia  Georgia.  A  Narrative  of  the  Life,  Sufferinirs,  and 
•a})e  of  .lohn  lirown,  a  Fugitive  Slave,  now  in  England. 
Edited  by  S.  A.  Chamerovzow.  Ijondon  :  27,  New  liroad-stivct. 


Anotiieii  j)ainful  revelation  from  the  dark  prison-hoiLsi*  of  Ainerican 
shivery,  over  which  our  readers  will  do  well  to  j)ondcr.  AVc  are  sorry 
to  find  one  of  our  contemporaries  remarking,  that  Hhere  is  too  little 
variety  in  tlu‘se  slave  narratives  to  render  their  multiplicatimi  neces¬ 
sary.’  We  dissent  IVom  this  diefum.  The  samenesa  spoken  of  is  good 
reason  for  the  repetition.  Men  can  scarcely  credit  the  atrocities  of  the 
slave  system,  and  the  tale  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  in  order 
that  they  may  bo  aroused  to  becoming  efforts  for  its  suppression.  In 
the  present  case,  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  ‘  Secretary  of  the  Hritish 
and  Foixdgn  Anti-Slavery  Society’  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in 
editing  the  narrative  of  dohn  Brown.  This  fugitive  from  slavery 
writes  without  asperity  or  exaggeration.  He  is  evidently  concerned 
to  maintain  the  truthfnlne.ss  of  Ins  narrative,  and  abstains  from  many 
disclosures  which  would  be  eminently  ada])ted  to  awaken  the  detesta¬ 
tion  of  English  reiulers.  Enough,  however,  ajipears  in  the  eoursi'  of 
John  Brown’s  history  to  substantiate  the  worst  charges  which  have 
btHui  ])referred  against  slavery.  *  Many  jieople,’  he  remarks,  ‘say  that 
half  of  what  Mrs.  Stowe  and  others  have  written  about  the  jmnish- 
ments  inlliided  on  slaves  is  untrue.  1  only  wish,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  arc  now  in  In^mds,  that  it  were  so.  l^nfcHunately  it  is  too  true, 
and  1  believe  half  of  what  is  done  to  them  never  conies  to  light.’  A 
very  interesting  sketch  is  given  of  the  ‘  Underground  Bailroad,’  which 
has  proved  so  jKiwerful  an  anxiliaiy  to  the  negro  seeking  to  eseaj»e 
to  Uanada,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Air.  Uhanierovzow. 
The  proceeds  of  the  publication  an'  to  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  ol  the 
race  of  the  author,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  they  are  sueli^ 
as  to  furnish  him  with  consideraVde  aid  in  the  furtherance  ot  hi:» 
honorable  and  bcneticent  design. 


Poetical  Jl'orl's  of  John  DrgJen.  With  Life,  Critical  Dissertation, 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  liy  the  Rev.  Geo.  Gilfdlan.  Aol.  H. 
pp.  34L  Edinburgh:  James  Nichol. 

We  noticed  the  former  volume  of  Mr.  Gilfillan’s  beautiful  edition  ot 
Dry  den  in  Alareh  last,  and  now  report  with  satisfaction  its  completion. 
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There  are  lew  names  associated  with  the  p(K»tieal  Hteratnre  of  Knglaiid 
which  awaken  more  com})lex  and  antagonistic  leclinpfs  than  that  of 
l)ryden.  We  admire  his  p^cnius,  whilst  it  is  scarcely  l>os8il>le  to  express 
too  low  an  estimate  of  his  moral  worth,  lie  is  not  to  he  compared 
with  the  Chaucers,  Spensers,  Shakesperes,  and  Miltons  of  a  former 
age,  nor  with  some  of  more  recent  date,  who,  hy  imivei*sal  admission, 
occuiy  the  highest  niches  of  the  poetic  Pantheon.  Ihit  his  i)osition 
is  confessedly  very  high.  In  several  respects  his  |K>etic  style  is  vastly 
su])crior,  both  to  that  of  Pope  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  IUtoii  on  the 
otlier.  ‘  He  can  say  the  stronge.st  things  in  the  .swiftest  way,  and  the 
most  felicitims  expressions  seem  to  fall  unconsciously  from  his  lips.* 
A  more  tasty  and  beautiful  edition  of  the  works  of  an  author  who  has 
left  on  our  poetical  literature  the  imprint  of  his  oNVii  charaet(‘r  cannot 
be  desired.  As  a  libniry  book  it  is  unetjualled. 


A  Collection  of  Sanctiises^  Chants,  ami  Anthems.  Designed  for  Private 
and  (V)ngregational  Use.  Arranged  by  James  Turner,  p}).  73. 
London  :  Ward  &  Co. 

Tills  is  a  chaste  and  seasonable  contribution  to  the  existing  stores  of 
sacred  st)ng.  The  gradual  but  certain  reformation  which  has  taken 
l>lace  of  late  yciU's  in  congregational  ])salmody  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  of  happy  omen  ;  for,  until  a  recent  period,  the  music  of  the  church 
was  vastly  inferior  to  the  music  of  the  world.  Put  very  givat  changes 
are  being  rapidly  cllected,  and,  henceforth,  the  chapel  w'ill  comj)arc 
with  the  eallu'dral  in  the  service  of  song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord.  Mr. 
dinner,  who  is  already  well  known  to  the  larger  congregations  in  the 
metropolis  jvs  an  able  composer,  has  arranged  the  iiresent  collection  of 
chants  with  great  judgment  and  good  taste.  I  le  has  admirably  adapted 
these  sacred  meloilies  to  the  purpose  either  of  jinldie  or  private  worshij). 
II is  little  volume  is  rendered  the  more  valuable  by  a  well-written 
introdiietion,  illustrating  the  adaiitation  of  that  linestof  instruments — 
the  human  organ — to  all  the  ])urposes  of  speech  and  song;  and  we 
would  gladly  sec  these  excellent  remarks  in  another  lorm,  and  with 
such  eonsiilerahle  additions,  as  it  is  evident  their  accomplished  Author 
could  readily  make.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  this 
volume  to  the  large  and  dailv  increasing  class  of  persons  who  delight 
in  that  exijuisite  art  which  is  ever  mo.st  littingly  excrcise<l  in  the 
worship  of  (iod.  The  selection  of  chants  is  exceedingly  judicious  ;  and 
those  which  are  written  by  the  Editor  himself  arc  among  the  best  in 
the  volume. 


dited  by 
ISO. 


The  Collected  Jl^orks  of  Duffold  Stewact,  T^sq.,  Editc 

^ir  William  Hamilton,  Part.  Vols.  V.  ami  \  I.  8vo.  pp. 

12s.  Edinburgh:  Thomas  Constable  Co. 

Ahk  former  of  these  volumes  contains  the  Philosophical  Essays,  Svith 
niany  new  and  important  additions.’  These  ‘  Essays*  arc  an  appropriate 
He«|uel  to  the  ‘  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,’  which  formed  the  pre¬ 
ceding  three  volumes  of  this  edition.  The  lirst  appeared  in  ([uart<)  in  IblO 
N.s. — VOL.  IX.  S  S 
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and  then  in  octavo  in  IfilO,  and  ap^ain  in  1818.  These  three  editions 
exhibit  very  lew  variations.  All  ol*  th(‘m  have  been  employed,  we  are 
told,  in  printing  the  present  edition;  the  printer’s  copy  being  taken  from 
the  second,  and  the  lirst  and  third  being  used  in  the  correction  of 
the  ])roofs.  These  ‘  Kssays’  are  now  re])rinted,  with  all  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Stewart’s  later  dis(juisitions.  ‘  There  is  a  eopv,* 
Sir  William  Hamilton  tells  us,  ‘of  the  lirst  or  quarto  edition  inter¬ 
leaved,  containing  many  additions  and  corrections,  hy  ^Ir.  Stewart ; 
all  of  which  being  here  incorponrted  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  tliis 
edition.’  An  extended  index  is  also  funiished ;  the  numerous  (quota¬ 
tions  have  been  verified ;  and  the  additions  made  by  the  editor  are 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  text. 

The  second  of  these  volumes,  constituting  the  sixth  of  ‘  The  Collected 
'W’orks,’  contains  the  second  part  of  the  ‘  Outlines  of  iMoral  Phi!oso})hy,’ 
togetlua*  with  the  first  and  second  books  of  ‘  The  Philosojdiy  of  the 
Active  and  floral  Powers  of  ^lan.’  The  latter  work  will  he  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  next  volume.  It  was  originally  published  in  lS2Sjthe 
year  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  death,  and  no  emendations,  therefore,  were 
left  1)3’ him.  ‘The  onh’  q)art  of  that  publication,*  .^^avs  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  ‘  for  which  anv  additions  bv  the  Author  have  heen  found 
available,  is  the  Appendix  on  Free  Agenc}’,  of  which  a  transcript, 
varying  oceasionall3’  from  the  printed  text,  and  apparentl}’  anterior  to 
the  imjiression,  has  been  preserved.* 

Alt{\gether  the  stylo  of  this  edition  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  A 
more  illustrious  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  could  not  be 
raised,  and  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  genius,  and  indeed  all  the 
discij)les  of  mental  })hilosoph3’,  must  feel  greatl}’  indebted  to  8ir 
AVilliam  Hamilton  for  the  worth}’  service  he  is  performing.  We 
await  the  api)earanee  of  the  ‘  Hiographical  JMemoir’  of  J)ugald  Stewart 
with  large  exi>ectatmi\  and  intense  desire. 


Hellas:  or,  ilie  Home,  History,  Literature,  and  Art  of  the  Greek's. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Friedrich  Jacobs.  Hy  John  Oxeii- 
ford.  London  :  .John  W.  Parker  &  Son.  1855. 


An  intelligent  young  man,  who  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  clas¬ 
sical  education,  should,  to  use  a  university  phrase,  ‘  get  up’  this  trans¬ 
lation  from  Friedrich  .Tacohs.  It  contains  a  brief  though  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  geograq)hy,  historv,  literature,  and  art  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  It  condenses  the  learning  of  a  life  into  the  study  of  a  week, 
and  gives  to  the  glciining  of  a  holiday  the  fruits  of  a  tree  which  has 
l>een  the  growth  of  ages.  Translations,  in  general,  indicate  the  low-water 
mark  of  literary  inq)erfection  ;  but  while  this  is  a  rule  for  which  many 
reasons  might  be  given,  the  l.ook  b(Jore  us  stands  out  as  a  striking 
excej)tion  to  it.  in  the  jjcrusal  of  it,  any  reader  might  be  deceived 
into  the  opinion  that  he  was  studying  an  original  production.  Its 
cardinal  merits  are  learning  and  brevity ; — the  learning  without 
jiedantrv.  and  the  brevity  without  obscurity.  He  who  makes  hiniscU 
thoroug\ily  master  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  3J15  pages  which  this 
volume  contains,  may  diminish,  if  not  dismiss,  his  regrets  that  his 
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education  has  not  been  enriched  by  if  direct  acquaintance  with  Homer 
and  d'hucydides,  with  Herodotus  and  riato.  We  hail  this  volume  as 
an  important  accession  to  our  literatiu’e,  and  rejoice  to  sec  a  monju*ch 
of  Iciirning  descendinj^  from  an  isolated  throne,  like  a  paternal  king, 
who,  sitting  at  his  palace  gates,  disja^nses  cheap  justice  to  his  people. 


Bihle  Teaching;  or,  Bemarhs  on  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus, 
and  Leviticus.  Witli  a  liecommendatory  rrefaee,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Mackenzie,  M.A.  New  Edition,  revised,  pp.  G14.  London : 
Shaw.  1S55. 

Wi:  are  informed,  in  the  ])refaee  of  iliis  volume,  that  it  was  written  by 
‘  three  Misses  Bird,  of  Taplow,  sisters  of  the  late  IL  M.  Ilird,  Estp,  of 
the  East  India  Civil  Service,  and  is  presented  to  the  jmblic  by  their 
surviving  sister,  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  .1.  H.  Evans.  It  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  want  felt  of  some  i)ractieal  help  for  the  homely  villagers 
in  Berkshire,  among  whom  the  w  riters  w’ere  ac*eustomed  to  visit.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  observes,  that  ‘  the  mass  of  Christ’s  people  want  some  book, 
which,  without  any  j)iu*ade  of  learning,  just  seizes  the  meaning  cf  the 
text,  unfolds  it  in  plain  and  familiar  language,  and  then  converses  with 
the  reader  about  its  use  and  abuse  in  daily  life.*  These  words  may  1)0 
considered  as  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  work,  in 
conjuuetioli  with  the  circumstances  of  its  authorship. 


The  Brstoration  of  Belief.  Pai’t  III.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  210,  381. 

Cambridge :  ^Macmillan  &  Co.  1855. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  previous  parts  of  this  w  ork  in  high  terms,  and 
in  high  terms  w'e  must  sjK'ak  of  the  present  one.  It  is  strongly 
marked  by  all  the  qualities  that  have  already  w  on  the  rc.speetful  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  most  though ti'ul  minds.  We  regret  to  read  the 
following  w  ords  in  the  preface  :  ‘  When  these  Tracts  were  projected,  it 
was  intended  that  they  should  embrace  the  principal  subjects  that 
belong  to  the  modern  argument  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
system ;  and  I  then  believed  that  1  should  be  al)lc  to  carry  out  my 
purpose  at  short  and  reguliu*  intervals.  1  have  not  found  it  possible 
to  do  this,  and,  in  fact,  many  months  have  sej)arated  the  second  of 
these  publications  from  the  third ;  nor  ought  1  now  to  believe  that  at 
any  time  to  which  I  could  j)ledge  myself,  1  shall  be  able  to  resume  my 
task.’  We  certainly  should  rejoice  if  the  author  had  been  able  to 
realize  his  original  ielea ;  but  failing  that,  w’c  thankfully  accept  such 
contributions  as  he  has  found  oi)portunity  to  make  to  the  illustration 
of  themes  of  great  and  pressing  importance. 

Ilie  prescjit  part  is  occupied  with  the  relation  of  the  miracles  ol 
Christ  to  the  principal  features  of  the  Christian  scheme.  From  the 
acts  and  discourses  of  Christ,  it  is  gathered,  that  his  mission,  in  his  own 
view  of  it,  had  three  j)ur[)Oses  tow  ard  tlie  human  1‘amily :  t<>  bring 
about  a  secular  rdorination,  j)iirifying  and  ennobling  man’s  individual 
and  social  life  in  relation  to  the  pre.sent  course  ol  things;  to  redeem 
his  people,  imparting  a  new  and  imperishable  existence  to  ‘  his  ow  n,* 
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the  cliosen  from  the  million  millions  of  the  human  family  ;  ainl  to 
overthrow  the  dominion  of  tiie  Kvil.One,  destroying  the  reign  of  false¬ 
hood  and  disorder,  and  becoming  eon([ueror  in  the  woild  of  spiriu. 
The  miracles  of  Christ,  instead  of  being  intended  merely  to  introduce 
a  new  religion  into  the  world,  and  give  it  an  initial  imi)ulse,  occujjy  a 
place  of  perpetual  elHcaey  in  relation,  separately,  to  each  of  these  tliVee 
purj>osca  of  his  mission.  8nch  is  a  general  outline  of  the  author's 
thought,  mostly  in  his  own  words.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
works  it  out,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  his  ])ages,  in  which  they 
w'ill  certainly  lind  much  that  does  not  enter  into  popular  religious 
conceptions,  and  possibly  much  to  cleiu*  and  enlarge  tlieir  own. 


Ast I'o-Th colog y ;  or.  The  Jleliyion  of  Theology.  Four  Lectures,  in 
reference  to  the  Controversy  on  the  ‘  IMurality  of  AVorlds,’  i^c. 
Jly  Edward  lligginson.  pp.  00.  E.  T.  AVhittield.  1S55. 

Tiikse  lectures  have  for  their  tojnes,  ‘Jewish  Astro-Theology,’ 

‘  Seieiitilie  Astro-Theology,’  ‘Orthodoxy  at  issue  with  the  Creation,’ 
and  ‘  Seientiiic  Analogies,  and  the  Clmistian  Hope.’  'J'he  author  is  a 
Unitarian,  whose  uniform  ob.scrvation,  beyond  the  circle  of  avowed 
Unitarian  Christians,  has  been,  ‘  that  science  and  theology  are  accus- 
tointnl  to  look  upon  each  other  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  ol’ jealousy 
and  suspicion,’  a  remark  indicative  of  the  unfortunate  lot  of  the  writer, 
if  not  suggestive  of  a  still  more  imfortimate  turn  and  teiulcucy  of 
mind ;  such,  at  least,  has  not  been  our  ‘  uniform  observation.’  'fhe 
writer,  without  adding  anything  to  the  subject,  discusses  in  a  cU‘ar  and 
intelligent  inauner  several  iinj)ortant  topics ;  but  we  think  it  easy  to  sec 
that  one  chief  purpose  of  his  hook  is  to  a.ssail  orthodoxy  with  the 
weapon  of  astronomy,  which,  according  to  him,  ‘  furnishes,  ])erh.ii'S, 
the  severest  scientitie  test  of  our  Platonic  and  iniddle-ago  tlieologii's,’ 
‘the  orthodox  Atonement’  being  ‘  proved  to  he  a  ])aralogism  in  astro¬ 
nomy,  as  ])al]>ahly  as  the  Athanasian  Trinity  is  an  absurdity  in  arith¬ 
metic.’  We  can  only  say  that  the  proof  is  not  siiHieiently  strong  to 
overthrow  our  faith,  even  admitting  the  plurality  of  worlds,  which  the 
author  maintains.  _ 

The  ChrUtian  Life,  ISocial  and  Individual.  By  Peter  Payne.  .M.A. 

Crown  Svo.  pp.  520.  London:  Groombridge  A  Sons.  ls5o. 

The  first  ]iaragraph  of  the  preface  ])uts  ns  into  j)ossession  of  the  motive 
and  aim  of  the  hook.  ‘  In  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  ])owerlnl 
essay  on  .Jonathan  Edwards,  Professor  M'Dougal  remarks  on  the  to<i 
extensive  ditlusioii  of  the  idea  that  evangelical  religion,  in  its  strict, 
personal  form,  comports  ill  with  solidity  and  compass  of  intellect.  In 
a  course  of  somewhat  desultory  reading,  1  was  forcibly  struck  with^thc 
prevalence  of  this  idea  in  certain  departments  of  our  literature  ; 
owurred  to  me  that  a  sUitoment  of  the  Chi*istian  view  of  tJie  individual 
ehiu^ieter,  together  with  a  lair  representation  of  the  ])raetieal  einhodi- 
mont  and  working  of  that  character  in  our  ago,  might  not  he  unat¬ 
tended  with  good.  It  was  thus  that  the  composition  of  the  following 
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chapters  had  origin.  With  the  first  idea  certain  others  l>ecame 
gradually  allied ;  and  especially  it  seeintnl  to  me  important  that  the 
|)Osition  and  worth  of  Christianity  iw  a  social  and  reforming  agency 
should  be,  at  least  in  outline,  defined.  The  twofold  statement  and 
delineation  which  I  here  attempt  was  the  final  result.*  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  parts  :  the  first,  called  ‘  Statement,*  deals  with  the 
individual  and  the  social  life ;  the  second,  called  ‘  Exposition  and 
Illustration,*  presents  Christianity  before  us  lis  the  basis  of  each, 
giving,  as  examples  of  the  first,  Foster,  Arnold,  and  Chalmers ;  and,  aa 
examples  of  the  second,  Ilowanl,  Wilherforee,  and  Hudgett ;  the  third, 
called  ‘  Outlook,’  contains  remarks  on  the  l^ositive  Philosophy  and 
Pantheistic  Spiritualism,  and  a  general  conclusion.  Such  is  the  design 
ami  plan  of  the  work.  Few  will  hesitate  as  to  the  excellence  of  its 
eonce})tion ;  and  few  who  read  it  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  execution. 
We  are  not  jirepared,  in  every  instance,  to  adopt  the  view  of  the  writer 
— on  such  a  subject,  this  is  not  to  he  expecteil — hut  we  can  honestly 
aver  that  he  has  produced  a  volunae  of  real  and  solid  worth  ;  that  his 
expositions  of  principle  are  clear  and  vigorous,  and  his  delineations  of 
character  are  strong  and  faithful.  The  results  of  earnest  thought  are 
apparent  in  almost  every  pjige,  and  these  results  are  exhibited  in  a 
form  that  renders  them  attractive  as  they  are  important.  The  whole 
work  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  conditions  of  thought  among  us, 
and  a  valuable  contribution  to  its  needs. 


Our  Xatioml  Sinetm ;  or^  a  Word  /o,  and  for  the  Worlciufj  ClassrSy 
nhowing  their  Present  Condition^  Socially,  Intellectually,  and  Morally, 
and  the  Desirableness  and  Practicahility  of  its  being  Improved.  15y 
Stephen  Shirley.  Fcap.  Svo.  pp.  178.  llorsell  &  Sherriffs. 

As  the  i)roduction  of  a  working  man,  this  little  >vork  is  entitled  to 
res|x»ctful  consideration.  Its  dedication,  by  permission,  to  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  is  sufHciently  indicative  of  its  general  charjveter.  It  is 
calm,  serious,  and  sober.  While  it  shows  a  deep  sense  of  the  needs  and 
wrongs  of  the  class  to  which  the  writer  belongs,  it  is  free  from  exagge¬ 
ration  and  bitterness.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  an  approval 
of  all  its  suggestions,  we  commend  its  statements  and  appeals  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  take  a  practical  interest  in  the  nuisscs  of 
the  people.  It  is  right  to  juld,  that  the  author  regards  his  subject  in 
a  Christian  light,  and  ai)plies  to  it  Christian  principles. 


The  Crimea  and  Odessa  :  Journal  of  a  Tour,  v'ith  an  Account  of  the 
Climate  and  fegetation.  Hy  i)r.  Charles  Koch.  Translated  by 
.Ioanna  P.  Horner.  With  a  Map  of  the  Crimea.  lioiulon  :  Murray. 

Hr.  Koch,  a  German  botanist  of  merit,  re]>eatedly  visited  tbe  South 
of  Ilussia  and  the  j)rovinces  of  Transcaucasia.  VVlicn,  in  September 
last,  public  attention  w’as  drawn  to  the  Crimea,  he  published  the  Diary 
which  he  had  kept  on  his  journey  to  the  Taurian  IVninsula  in  1814. 
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As  the  information  alx>ut  the  C'rimea,  even  after  the  valiuihle  publica¬ 
tions  of  1‘allas,  Dubois  ile  MonjH*nnix,  and  l*rince  Anatole  Demidotf, 
Is  very  insutheient,  Miss  Jo;uina  Horner  deserves  our  thanks  for  her 
able  tnuislation  of  a  work  containing  a  ^n‘at  many  facts  of  consider¬ 
able  innK)rtanee.  According  to  Dr.  Koch,  the  ‘promiscil  land  of  the 
Ivussiaus*  is  for  its  greatest  extent  nothing  but  a  most  repulsive  steppe, 
searicly  inhabited,  the  Tartar  j)opulation  having  decreased  by  two- 
thirds  from  the  time  of  the  Kussiun  eoiupiest.  Most  of  them  are 
noinades,  all  the  eiistern  and  northern  portion  of  the  Peninsula  King 
unlit  for  agriculture.  Only  the  valleys  of  the  Salgir,  from  Syin]»ho- 
ropol  to  its  mouth  iu  the  putrid  sea,  of  Haidar,  of  the  Kateha,  and  of 
the  Alma,  around  Haktshi  ‘Serai  aiul  Sebastopol,  im*  fertile  anil  eulti- 
vatetl.  It  is  the  rocky  south-eastern  eoast,  from  Halaklava  to  Alushta, 
which  deserves  the  reputation  borne  by  the  Crimea  for  pieturesnue 
scenery  and  a  gimial  elimaU‘.  Here  the  peninsula  strikingly  resembles 
the  isle  of  Wight  and  her  ‘Chines,’  and  the  llussian  counts  and  princes 
have  built  their  far-famed  marine  villas  and  ]>lanted  their  parks, 
which,  afti'r  all,  cannot  be  compared  to  the  residences  of  tht‘  English 
nobility.  The  country  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  valleys,  very 
unprepossessing;  devoid  of  fertile  soil,  of  timber,  and  of  poptilation; 
and  is,  therefoiv,  of  little  imjK>rtanee  to  the  tV.ars.  Even  the  im}>ort- 
anee  of  Sebasti»pol  has  been  overrated  in  the  present  struggle,  since 
it  is  not  Sebastopol  but  Nikolactf  on  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Houg,  midway  iK'tweeu  the  Crimea  and  Odessa,  which  contains  the 
doekvards  and  arsenals  of  Pussia.  The  guns  of  the  new  fori ilieat ions 
did  not  belong  to  Sehasto]>ol,  they  were  taken  from  the  men-ol-war 
sunk  by  the  Uussians.  Tlie  defence  of  the  fortress  is  kept  up  by  the 
resources  :uid  ammuuitiou  of  the  ileet. 

Dr.  Koch’s  style  is  dry  ;  still  we  reeommciul  the  puldieatlon  for  the 
many  correct  facts  it  contains,  principally  on  the  olimate,  which  is 
more  variahle  in  the  Crimea  than  in  any  other  portion  of  Eiiropv*. 


h  Sfhitstopol  At'nutyeiUIoH  ?  the 
ptiwe  .ywleM  of\  lltrelutions  xvi.  PV 
By  the  Kev.  1>.  Nihill,  M.A,  pp.  8. 
Ixnuiou:  Piper,  Stephenson,  k  S|H'nee. 
1855.  —  The  author  maintaius  the 
iiilinualivc,  by  means  of  rcjisouings, 
whieh,  witliout  satisfying  us,  arc  more 
plausible  than  arc  ////r//y.«einplovcd  by 
the  studenlsof  prophecy  iu  uefeiiec  of 
tlicir  |)ositions. 

Memoir  of  the  Rer.  Joseph  Effttchlc. 
Fift  v-foiir  years  a  We^levan  Minister. 
By  his  Sou.  pp.  TOS.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  J.  Mason.  lS5i. — Mr.  Eiitwistle 
was  Km  in  1767,  and  ilied  in  ISH. 
lie  was  for  some  tune  contcmimrary 
with  J.  Wesley,  by  whom  he  was  tirst 
appointed  to  a  circuit,  lie  was  a 


devou^  and  devoted  man,  a  fair  sneci 
men  of  the  best  class  among  the  first 
Methodist  preneliei's.  The  Memoir 
is  largely  made  np  of  extracts  fn»in 
his  private  papers,  and  is  unnecessarily 
occupied  with  details  of  engagi'ineuts 
and  feelings.  There  is  much  in  it  to 
qniekeii  the  piety  and  zeal  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  especially  of  ministoi^,  of 
all  sections  of  the  ('hnrcli  ot  Christ. 

Ofte  Thousand  Questions  on  the  etc 
Testa nu'Hty  tcith  Krplanatorj/  Introduc¬ 
tions :  designed  to  aid  an  intcllii/ent  use 
of  the  Sacred  Voturne.  By  a  ’I  eaclicr. 
pp.  1T5.  Jarrold  A:  Sons. — A  little 
work  w’liieli  mav  be  found  useful  to 
many  of  those  who  have  to  train  the 
young  iu  the  knowledge  of  the  New 
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Ti'stiuucnt .  Tlu'  iiifonnat  ion  is  olcuicu- 
l.'irv,  aiui  the  quest  ions  are  plain. 

It  or of  Ja.aes  Tiom.foH, 
Eilite.l  hy  Robert  Rell.  Vol.  11. 
Fc.ip  ^vo,  pp. ‘Js.  (hi.  l^oudou: 
,1.  \V.  Barker  it  Sou.  —  'riie  second 
and  coiieliuliug  volume  of  an  eilitiou 
which  leaves  nothing  ta  bo  dcsirv‘d  in 
a  pockei  companion  o(  one  of  onr 
truest  poets.  The  lirst  volume  was 
iioticcil  at  the  time  of  its  appeaninec, 
and  we  are  ghul  to  have  it  so  iniiclky 
followed  by  the  present,  whiea  i\)n- 
tains  ‘Tin'  Seasons,’  and  the  ‘  Ciustle  of 
In.lolenec.*  Mr.  Rell  h;is  exercised  a 
wiNC  discretion  in  not  loading  his 
notes  with  the  various  alterations 
which  the  author  made  in  the  ‘Seasons.’ 
‘  These  changes  consist  in  ivtreneh- 
inents,  expansions,  additions,  verbal 
alterations  and  transpositions.  In 
some  instances  whole  j>ass:iges  were 
removed  from  one  place  to  luiother.* 

History  of  Christian  Churches  and 
Sects,  from  the  Karliest  Hyes  of  Chris- 
tunfity.  Ry  Rev.d.  R.  Marsden,  M.A. 
Bart  IV.  8vo.  ds.  bil.  London 
Richard  Rentlev. — T'his  work  eon. 
tiimes  to  be  dislinguished  by  the  same 
gmnl  (jnalities  as  we  noticed  in  the 
former  Carts,  and  contirms  onr  judg¬ 
ment  of  its  supplying  what  has  long 
be<'n  needed.  It  contains,  in  addition 
to  tile  evmclnsion  of  the  sketch  of  the 
Bhureh  of  England,  articles  on  (he 
Fre*'  (Minreh  of  Scotland,  the  French 
Brote.stant  Churcit,  ami  tlie  Society  of 
Frii'iuls. 

Corsica  in  its  CictarestjNe,  Sucial, 
and  Historical  ^Ispects.  The  Rt'cord 
f  t'  a  Tour  in  the  Summer  of  1852. 
By  Ferdinand  (Iregorovins.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Cleriuan  by  Russell 
-Martinean,  .M..\.  London:  Longman 
^  Lo.  —  in  noticing  Messrs.  Con¬ 
stable’s  edition  of  this  work  in  our  hist 
number  wc  s[»oke  of  it  in  high  terms, 
and  need  not,  therefore,  repeat  our¬ 


selves  now.  It  is  ileservitig  of  very  high 

Iwaise,  and  must  obtiiin  e.\tensive  circu- 
aiion  amongst  us.  T'he  present  edition 
constitutes  Carts  v80,  and  81,  of  the 
*  Travellers’  Library.’  The  tnuislation 
is  correct  and  spirited,  ami  wt'are  glad 
to  lind  that  the  apuearanee  id  rivalry 
which  it  wears  to  Mr.  Mnir'.s  edition 
was  unintentional.  Mr.  Martineau 
informs  ns  that  his  work  was  :dmost 
I'onndeted  Ik'fort'  the  announcement 
of  Air.  Muir’s  translation,  and  that  bis 
arrangement  with  the  Messrs.  Long¬ 
man  bad  betm  made  several  months 
jwt'vionsly.  We  are  glad  to  note  this, 
as  there  an*  few  things  which  we  more 
depn'cate  tbati  the  bringing  out  of 
rival  translations  of  foreign  anthoi*s. 
'riie  bmielit  ti)  the  public  which 
aeernes  from  competition  is  f;ir 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the, 
inferior  winkmanship  to  which  pub¬ 
lishers  are  compelled  to  resort. 

Vatiiola  ;  or,  the  Church  of  the  Cata* 
eomhs.  Feap.Svo,  pp.8S5.  Its.  London: 
Rnrns  iV  Lambert. — 'Ibis  volume, 
though  published  anonymously,  ia 
known  to  be  the  production  of  Cm*- 
dinal  Wiseman.  It  is  the  lirst  volume 
of‘'rhe  Bopular  Library  of  Historical, 
Riographieal,  and  Miseellaneous  Lite¬ 
rature,’  a  series  designed  to  supply 
information  to  members  of  the  Romau 
( ’at  holie  (.’Inireh.  'riie  pix’sent  volume 
is  designed  to  illustrab'  the  history  of 
the  early  (,’hureh.  It  is  thoroughly 
jiajial  in  its  tone,  and  lias  some¬ 
what.  surjnised  ns  by  tlie  credulity  it 
evinces.  Its  movement  is  cumber¬ 
some;  its  style  heavy;  and  its  o(Tn- 
sional  attempts  at  the  lighter  forms  of 
composition  arc  an  obvious  failure.  It 
can  never  be  po]nilar  beyond  the  nalc 
of  t  he  author’s  church,  and  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  it  long  retains  a  high  place 
even  there.  We  are  not  prompted  to 
say  this  by  protest  ant  bigotry,  it  is 
the  award  of  critical  lidelity. 
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The  Church-rate  Diyisiox  of  the  29tii  of  March  has  ter¬ 
minated  AS  WE  expected.  The  inuin  ohjeet  of  Sir  William  (’lav’s 
Bill  is  ‘  the  total  abolition  of  chnrch-rates.’  lu  this  respect  it  is  ]»iv- 
ciselv  similar  to  the  Bill  of  last  year.  The  'honorable  member,  how- 
ever,  has  wisely  introduced  some  jirovisions  for  facilitating  the 
application  of  voluntary  coutributions  to  the  repair  of  the  edifices,  and 
tlie  support  of  the  ministrations,  of  the  Established  Church  {  as  also 
‘  for  cases  in  which  churchwardens  might  be  reluctant  to  undertake 
smell  functions.’  'I'liis  ])iovisiou  is  suited  to  meet  c;uidi<l  opponents. 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  cavil  may  tind  opportunities  in  the  parti¬ 
cular  mode  suggested  ;  but  candid  men  of  all  jiarties  will  sei*  tin'  obvious 
solicitude  of  Bic  framer  of  the  Bill  to  meet  reasonable  opponents. 
Where  charges  have  been  contracted  on  the  security  of  church-rates, 
sueh  rates  are  to  be  continued  until  the  liabilities  are  discharged;  but 
in  all  other  cases  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  be  absolutely  and 
ever  abolished.  Mr.  Drummond,  and  several  other  members,  opj)ose(l 
for  the  motion,  but  Lord  Stanley,  in  consistency  with  his  previou.'i 
course  atHrme<l  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  was  unsatis¬ 
factory,  that  every  ^linister  since  tlie  Reform  Bill  had  admitted 
this,  and  ‘  in  succession  had  tried  his  hand  at  a  remedy  for  the  evil, 
and  had  failed.*  ‘  No  sati.sfactory  compromise,’  said  his  lordship, 
‘  having  been  cttectcHl  alter  twenty-live  years’  discussion,  it  wotild  he 
extremely  unfair  to  refuse  now  to  entertain  a  proposal  to  deal  with  the 
law  in  the  only  way  in  which,  as  he  believed,  it  could  be  dealt  with.’ 
The  speech  of  the  Premier  was  significant.  After  adverting  to  the 
dilHeultic#  of  enforcing  the  law,  and  to  the  animosities  which  it  engen¬ 
dered,  Lord  Palmerston  remarked — ‘  It  must  be  admitted  uj)on  all 
hands,  that  if  an  aiTangement  could  be  made  wliich  would  providt* 
adcMpuitely  for  the  repair  of  churches  and  chapels  without  involving 
ipiestions  of  religious  controversy,  it  would  he  a  great  blessing  to  the 
country.*  Speaking,  therefore,  ‘  in  the  intcivst  of  the  Church  itself, 
his  lordship  attirmed  that  some  change  in  the  law  was  desiral'le, 
and  ;uldcd — *  Regarding  this  as  a  subject  which  is  well  deserving  ot 
consideration,  an(t  reserving  to  lier  ^lajesty’s  (»dvcnin»cnt  full  fri‘edom 
to  deal  with  the  measure  w’lion  it  shall  bo  introduced,  ;iccor(ling  to  their 
judgment  of  its  mentis,  I  shall  ccHainly  not  oppose  the  introduction  ot 
the  Ihll.’  On  a  division  the  motion  was  carried  by  155  to  Tb.  ’1  his 
ilivision,  it  will  he  remarked,  is  an  advance  upon  tluit  of  last  year, 
when  the  numbers  were  129  to  (»2.  This,  however,  is  not  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  ease.  Lord  Aberdeen’s  (’aluiiet  o}>pos(‘d  the 
ine;i.sun*  with  its  utmost  force,  and  liord  John  Russell,  as  Bic  Mlnl^- 
torial  loa<ler  of  the  (^ominous,  denounced  it  as  replete  with  seriou> 
iK'rils.  This  year  the  Premier  and  several  members  ot  the  Ooyern- 
inent  votiMl  for  it,  while  the  leaders  both  of  the  Tory  and  ol  the 
Pei'Hte  parties  ahstained  from  voting.  \Vhethor  they  will  eon- 
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tinuc  to  do  so  in  the  future  stages  of  the  measure  remains  to  he  seen, 
but  the  course  pursued  on  the.  introduction  of  tlie  Bill  clearly  shows 
that  the  question  is  approaching  a  settlement,  and  tluit  those  who 
assume  to  he  leaders  of  j)olitical  parties  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  douht 
as  to  the  course  they  should  }>ursue.  They  are  apparently  on  the  watch- 
tower,  and  their  'ultimate idecision  will  de[)end  on  what  they.  ‘(k‘ein  the 
state  of  public  feeling.:  .  The  ‘National  i*arliamentary  'Beform  Asso¬ 
ciation’  has  put  out. the  following  analysis  of  the  division,  from  which 
our  rcJiders  .will  learn  where  the 'strength  of  the  anti-church  rate 
fading  lies  ;t— .  ; 

For.  Against. 

County  .  Mehibers — England  and  Wales  14  .  .  30 

.  „  '  Inland  .  ,  .  .  9  .  .  2  ,  ; 

„  „  Seotland  ....  ’2  .  ,  5 

University  . —  .  .  2  I 

Borough  „  .  England  and  Wales  115  .  .  .29  , 

„  „  '  .  Irehuul  ....  0  .  .  4 

„  ,,  Seotland  ....  11  .  .  —  ,  ;; 


These  nuiahors  include  ‘  tellers 
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men  and  t^arncbt  dissenters  to  put  ibrth  their  utmost  strength.  ‘  The 
Keligious  Lil)oration  Society’  is  nobly  exerting  itsell*  under  the  judicious 
counsel  of  Dr.  Foster,  whose  unwearied  zeal  and  earnestness  of  purpose 
eaunot  be  too  highly  praised.  The  recent  Census  has  placed  us  in  a  ]>osi- 
tion  of  great  advantage.  Its  ligures  su])plyan  argument  which  all  can 
undei*stand,  and  the  very  attempts  which  have  l>eeu  made  to  involve  them 
in  doubt  only  servo  to  establish  their  correctness.  The  times  are 
not  distant  when  the  arguments  advanced  by  some  of  the  opponents  of 
Sir  AVilliam  Chiy  will  be  rcg;irded  with  uniningled  contempt  and 
amazement.  That  able  men  should  utter  the  folly  wliich  some  addressed 
to  the  House  on  the  20th  of  March  is  a  lamentable  indication  of  the 
force  and  inveteracy  of  pnjudicc.  Hut  let  this  pass.  The  Ihll  must 
reach  the  Fpp‘r  House.  It  is  due  to  their  lordships  that  they  shoidd 
have  the  opportunity  of  talking  on  the  matter.  AVe  regret  to  see  tliat 
Karl  Hrey  does  not  deem  the  law  in  its  /bry/t  ‘a  substantial 

grievance.’  That  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  should  be  gratified  by  the 
statement  is  no  marvel,  but  that  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  IJeform 
Jlill  should  have  given  it  utterance  is  a  lamentable  iiroof  of  the  little 
syin])ath\\whieh  exists  between  Whig  lords  and  the  popular  iniml  of  this 
country.*  ' 

Tiik  M.vynootii  Commissioxkus’  Deport  has  reex  phinti-d, 
and  its  contents  have  been  subjected  to  rigorous  scrutiny.  We  have 
examined  it  with  some  care,  and  })urpose  next  month  recording  our 
judgment.  Without  going  the  lengtli  of  some  opponents,  we  are  free 
to  acknowledge  that  it  does  not  satisfy  us.  It  fails,  in  our  honest 
judgment,  to  meet  the  obvious  requirements  of  the  ease.  But  our 
present  object  is  not  with  the  lieport^ — we  shall  deal  with  that  in 
tine  course.  We  have  now  to  record  that  meetings  were  held  on  the 
17th  and  18th,  at  Freeimisons’  Hall,  London,  of  Prot(*stants  of  vanous 
denominations,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  Ma\Tiooth 
Kndowment  Act  of  Sir  Uobert  Peel.  The  confeivnee  was  numerously 
and  very  respectably  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
resolutions  adojited  were  at  once  earnest  and  well-timed,  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  e:use,  and  obviously  designed  to  avoid  im[)inging  on 
the  views  of  distinctive  individuals  or  denominations. 

It  is  probably  known  to  all  our  readers  that  Mr.  Spooner  has  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  the  disendowmeut  of  May- 
nooth.  Mr.  Spooner  is  a  strong  Conservative,  but  the  motion  will  be 
seconded  by  ^Ir.  Dunlop,  a  thorough  Liberal.  The  bill  is  to  bear  the 
names  of  two  Literals  and  two  Tories.  The  following  ivsolutions, 
which  constituted  the  second  and  third,  will  sulliciently  indicate  the 
toue  of  the  Conference.  The  second  of  them  was  originally  j)roposiHl 
in  an  objectionable  form,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Steane  for 
sui^'sting  an  alteration  which  has  greatly  improved  it. 

‘  That  this  meeting  rejoices  to  learn  that  a  motion  for  the  Disendow- 
ment  of  Maynooth  will  be  immediately  made  in  Parliament,  and  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  supj>orted  with  equal  energy  by  members  ot  ditt’erent 

•  On  the  251  h.  Sir  W'.  Clay  introduced  an  amended  form  of  his  bill,  which 
w;\s  rendered  necessary  by  some  verbid  errors  which  had  crt‘pt  into  the  title  oi 
his  measure. 
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])artics  ;  and  assured  as  we  are  of  the  earnest  desire  largely 
pervading  tlio  constituencies  of  the  empire  for  the  attainmeni;  of  that 
ohjeet,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  this  hict  known  to  our  Parliamentary 
Hepresentatives,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  give  it  due  weight  in  voting 
upon  so  gi*iive  a  matter. 

‘  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  Protestants  should  he  reeoin- 
meniled  not  to  vote  for  the  return  to  Parliament  of  any  candidate  who 
is  not  prepared  to  support  a  Hill  for  the  Disendowment  of  Maynooth.* 

AVe  shall  not  be  deterred  bv  the  clamor  which  will  bt?  raised  against 
this  motion  from  avowing  our  entire  and  cordial  sympathy  with  it. 
Opposed  to  all  State  endowments  of  religious  scu'ts,  we  are,  of  course, 
hostile  to  that  of  Maynooth.  We  opposed  the  transfer  of  the  grant 
to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  are  now  pre])ared  to  take  our 
share  of  whatever  oblocpiy  may  attend  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1815. 
In  doing  this  we  are  not  actuated  by  bigotry  or  partisanship.  We 
ohjeet  to  such  grants  in  our  own  ease,  and  were  ever  foremost  amongst 
the  opi>onents  of  the  vote  recently  made  to  ‘  Poor  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senting  ^Unisters.’  We  are,  therefore,  in  the  ])resent  ease  only  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  liave  others  do  to  us.  Our  eonduet  is  in  strict 
hunnony  with  this  law  of  human  brotherhood,  and  wean*  eonsec|uently 
unmoved  by  aH  which  political  or  religious  partisans  may  urge  against 
us.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  we  feel  a  special  objection  to  the 
endowment  of  ^laynooth  on  account  of  what  wc  deem  the  un- 
scriptural  and  pernicious  dogmas  taught  in  that  college.  Hut  apart 
from  this,  and  without  any  such  aggravation,  we  should  support  Mr. 
Spooner’s  motion  on  the  simj)le  ground,  that  the  appropriation  of  j)ablic 
money  to  the  support  of  a  religious  body  or  institution  is  a  wrong  to 
the  community,  fraught  with  serious  peril  to  the  body  receiving  such 
grants,  and  in  direct  hostility  bj  the  spirituality  and  independence  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  We  hope,  therefore,  tliat  our  friends  in  tho 
House  will  give  ^Ir.  Spooner  the  henelit  of  their  votes,  and  that  our 
readers  generally  will  petition  and  correspond  with  their  rei)resentatives 
in  support  of  his  motion. 

The  SUU.IECT  of  National  E  ducat  ion  continues  to  occupy 
THE  attention  OF  PARLIAMENT.  Six  bills  are  HOW  before  the  House, 
two  having  relation  to  Scotland,  and  four  to  England  and  Wales.  Tho 
latter  have  been  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Russell,  Sirdohn  Pakingtoii, 
Mr.  ^lihier  Gibson,  and  ^Ir.  Denison.  To  the  hvst,  entitled  ‘  A  Hill 
to  provide  for  the  Education  of  lhui})er  Children,’  we  do  not  object. 
In  the  case  of  ])aupers,  it  is  a^lmittcd  that  the  State  stands  in  loco 
parentiK,  and  tho  friends  of  voluntary  education  do  not  dispute  tho 
propriety  of  the  provision  which  Mr.  Denison  proposes.  The  bills  of 
Lord.Iohn  Russell  and  Sir  .John  Pakington  have  been  described  on  for¬ 
mer  occasions,  and  we  have  only  space  at  present  to  remark,  that  Mr. 
Gibson’s  bill  is  based  on  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  secular  scheme. 
As  the  means  of  coinj>assing  his  object,  the  honorable  meinl)er  for 
Manchester  proposes  another  Government  dej)artinent,  which  he  entitles 
‘The  Hoard  of  Public  Instruction  for  England  and  Wales.*  We  have 
not  space  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  measure.  It  is  emough  to 
remju*k  that  the  times  arc  singularly  inopportune  for  such  a  i>roposal. 
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^Vhy  the  Government  should  Ik?  0X1)1*010(1  to  1)0  a  bettor  (nlueator  than 
it  has  proved  itself  a  trailer  or  purveyor  we  know  not.  With  the 
experience  of  the  Crimea  lx‘fon‘  us,  it  does  st*em  marvellous  that  any 
IKjliticians,  and  es|)ecially  tluxse  who  are  liljorally  inindcMl,  should 
expect  to  improve  tlie  cjuality  and  extend  the  limits  of  education  hv 
8ui)stitutin^  (iovernment  control  for  ])rivate  enteq)rise. 

The  SECt’LARlZ.VTION  OF  TlfE  CANADIAN  ClERUY  KeSKUVFS,  loni» 
hoiKil  for  by  voluntaries,  and  dreaded  by  the  supporters  of  ehurcli 
establishments,*  is  at  hm^h  secured  by  an  Act  of  the  Colonial  Lt'i^is- 
latiin*,  which  has  just  l)een  presented  to  the  llritish  Parliament.  Tlie 
mere  fact  that  the  pr(*amble  ailirms  the  desirableness  of  removinj^  ‘  all 
semblance  of  oomiexion  between  ('hureh  and  State,*  sutbeiently  indi¬ 
cates  the  iiin»ortance  of  the  meas\ire ;  but  its  significance  is  i^ivatly 
inereast*d  by  the  circumstance  that  the  INPNab  Ministiy,  by  whom  it 
has  been  introduccHl  and  passed,  so  introduced  it  in  opposition  to  thoir 
own  views, — they  and  their  party  having  been  ivturned  as  the 
avowed  enemies  of  secularization  !  As  in  the  case  of  free  tra<le  in  the 
mother  country,  .so  in  (*anada  voluntarnsm  has  obliged  its  opponents 
t»»  defer  to  public  opinion,  and  thus  has  vampushed  apparently  insur- 
mountablo  dithculties.  We,  however,  learn  that  this  givat  reform  is 
not  without  its  drawbacks,  and  that  what  was  intended  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  individuals,  is  in  dangm*  of  Ixdng  converted  by  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  the  endowment  party  into  a  fresh  and  perennial  source  of 
mischief.  It  is  an  important  feature  of  the  measure,  that  it  secunsto 
the  present  1‘celesiastical  stij)endiaries  the  incomes  they  have  hitherto 
received,  and  the  Government  has  the  power  of  commuting  the  ]»en- 
sions  into  hard  cash.  Adroitly  availing  themselves  of  this  ])rovision, 
the  Government  and  the  authorities  of  the  Churches  to  which  the 
Ministers  belong,  ]>roj)Ose  throwing  all  the  commutcHl  pensions  into  a 
common  fund,  and  thus  securing  to  the  Churches  a  largi^  and  perpetual 
(•mlowment,  which  will  continue  their  peiuiniary  superiority  overotlier 
religious  bodit‘s.  The  Canada  voluntaries  have  comnumced  petit ii>ning 
agiiinst  what  they  term  ‘  the  commutation  inicjuity,’  which  they  regard 
‘as  designed  to  bnild  uj),  in  perhaps  a  worse  shape  than  before,  the 
Very  evil  which  has  atllieted  Canada  so  long,  and  which  the  Keserve 
Act  was  professedly  intended  to  remove.’  lint  the  cleverness  ot  the 
scheme  ap])ears  likely  to  insure  success — that  is,  for  the  present. 

The  ueadeus  e)F  the  ‘  Eclectic’ need  not  «e  informed  that 
WE  A  HE  NO  w'OHSHii*i‘F.HS  OP  Loiu)  Palmerston.  Wc  iicvcr  had 
laith  in  his  liln'ralism,  and  are  not,  therefore,  disap[H)inted  at  what  luvs 
oecumHl.  We  did,  however,  think  that  his  lordship  was  sutheiently 
alive  to  the  signs  of  the  times  to  avoid  the  grosser  blunders  into 
which  he  Inus  fallen.  Whilst  some  i)ortion  of  the  Lil>end  ]»rcss 
exulted  in  his  lordship’s  premiership  as  the  salvation  of  the  country, 
we  were  content  to  indulge  in  very  limitc*d  expectations.  Tlis  ]>ersonal 
qualities  did  certainly  appear  to  us  better  suited  to  meet  the  crisis 
which  has  arismi  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  and  we  w'cre  then  lorc 
concerned  to  secure  for  him  an  impartial  trial.  This  has  Ih^imi  eon- 
ceiled ;  with  what  residt,  the  (H)untry  knows  too  well.  A  more 
inveterate  eliqueship  than  that  which  has  marked  his  lordship » 
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appointments  has  never  heen  exhibited  in  the  history  of  our  eountry. 
The  eH)inploxion  of  his  Cabinet  is  more  exclusive  than  that  of  any  of 
its  pixnleeessors,  whilst  none  of  his  measures  tjivo  ])i\)mise  of  the  vigor, 
forethought,  .md  duo  appreciation  of  meidt,  which  :u*e  so  imper.atively 
demandiHl  at  the  present  hour.  .  The  ap}K)iutinents  sueecssivoly  an- 
uouneed  have  been  met  with  a  teeling  it  is  somewhat  ditUeult  to  describe. 
Were  not  tlie  interests  involved  so  serious,  derisive  laughter  would 
liave  botm  heard,  but  as  it  is,  men  have  bivii  indignant,  silently,  in 
many  eases,  but  still  indignant,  at  the  insult  ollered  and  the  outrage 
done  to  public  feeling.  The  bubble,  however,  hies  hurst ;  its  brilliant 
colin-s  junused  for  an  hour,  but  the  cheat  has  been  detected  ;  and  unless 
proiu]>t  re|^>aj’ation  be  mmle,  the  worst  (‘Onsct|uenees  may  follow. 

‘  The  country  has  bemi  utterly  disappointed  in  Lord  l*ahuerston,* 
says  a  liondon  Morning  Journal  which  was  most  zealo\is  in  the 
advociwv  of  his  claims.  ‘  He  was  brought  into  olliceon  the  shoulders 
of  tlie  people,  in  the  belief — a  belief  which  we  ourselves  had  much 
to  do  in  creating— that  he  was  the  man  for  the  crisis.  Until  the 
present  hour  he  luus  done  nothing  to  justily  the  contidenco  so 
generally  reposed  in  him.  He  was  forced  by  the  popular  wisli  into 
othce  against  a  reluctant  Court,  because  the  country  felt  assured  that 
he  would  either  carry  on  the  war  witli  a  vigor  worthy  of  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  England,  and  which  would  soon  make  itself  felt  in  Jtussia ; 
or  that  he  woidd  soon  bring  about  a  safe  and  honorable  peace.  Lord 
Pahuerston  has  done  neither.  In  both  respects  he  luus  wofully  disap¬ 
pointed  public  exiKJctation.’ 

Mr.  Jiayard  gave  utterance  to  a  similar  feeling  in  his  s])eecli  at 
Liverp(H)l  on  the  21st,  We  never  sympathized  with  his  hope,  hut  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  entertained  gives  greater  foreo  to  the  expression 
of- Ills  disiippointment  and  sorrow.  ‘  For  a  time,’  said  the  honorable 
^leinher  for  Aylesbury,  ‘  1  was  one  of  those  who  was  delighted  to  be 
a  follower  of  Lord  Falmerston.  1  believed  we  were  going  to  have 
such  a  Cloverument  as  had  never  been  swii — tin*  right  men  in  the 
riglit  jkhiees.  Hut  I  must  confess  it  was  a  most  terrible  delusion,  for  1 
have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind.’  Mr.  Layard  may  well  say  so.  If  tlu^ 
country  were  polled  from  one  end  to  the  other,  ninety-nine  men  out  of 
everv  huudr(‘(l  would  sav  the  same  ;  and  vet  Lord  Falmerston  can  talk 
jauntily  in  the  Commons  1Iouk%  whilst  the  clouds  are  grithcnng,  -and 
the  luutterings  of  thunder  not  I’ar  distant  are  heard.  \\  c  want  a 
Ci\)niw't‘ll  without  his  ambition,  or  a  Chatham  without  his  atleeUtion, 
to  meet  the  dc-mamls  of  the  hour.  What  ground  for  apprehension, 
tla  iHifore,  must  there  be,  when  wo  ai*c  furnished  in  their  stead  with  the 
sc*ious  of  an  elfete  pai’ty,  marshallotl  ami  led  on  by  a  member  ol’  nearly 
every  administration  for  the  hist  forty  or  lifty  years. 

The  English  }>eo}>le  do  not  want  to  be  dnvtui  to  extreme  measures. 
Hiey  have  iio  revolutionary  tendencies.  1  hey  hate  the  thought  ot 
anarchy ;  but  he  is  no  friend  to  the  aristoeniey  of  this  country  who 
tJeeks  to  per|x.‘tuate  what  is  now  taking  place.  A  more  iniserahle 
failure  was  never  seen  than  is  cxlnhited  by  the  administrative  talent 
ot  our  Uovernment.  T'hose  who  atl'ect  to  i^e  pur  excellence  the  rulers 
ol  tho  country  stand  convicted  of  the  grossest  incompetency  ever 
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proved  against  public  men.  Our  merchants  and  traders  would  bo 
ashamed  to  show  their  face  were  they  chargeable  with  a  tithe  ui‘  the 
folly,  uiiscalculatious,  and  blunders,  which  our  Ministers  have  com- 
mitted ;  and  yet  these  men,  iinl)ecilt)  as  they  have  showed  them¬ 
selves — the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  the  bane  of  ilritaiu — ehiim  a 
monopoly  of  othcc,  and  spurn  the  aid  of  others  vastly  better  /jualifud 
than  themselves.  In  the  meantime  the  Conferences  at  Vienna  have 
terminated  by  the  refusal  of  Ihissia  to  adopt  either  of  the  alter¬ 
natives  ])roposed  on  the  third  of  the  ‘  four  points.’  We  learn  from  tlie 
explanation  of  Lord  Palmerston,  whieh  has  subsenjuently  been  contirnietl 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  that  on  the  IDth  the  }>lenipotentiaries  of 
England,  France,  Austria,  and  Turkey  proposed  to  the  representative 
of  liussia,  ‘  either  that  the  amount  of  the  llussian  naval  force  in  the 
lllack  Sea  should  henceforth  be  limited  by  treaty,  or  that  the  iJlack  Sea 
should  be  dtvhu’ed  entirely  neutral  ground,  and  all  ships  of  war  of  all 
countries  be  excluded  from  it,  so  that  it  should  be  a  sea  for  coiinncrcc 


only.’  The  Kussian  plenipotentiary  renpiired  forty-eight  hours  for  the 
consideration  of  this  ])roposal,  at  the  close  of  which  j)eriod  it  was 
‘  absolutely  refusiHl.’  d'he  Conference  thereupon  adjourned  6‘iiir  <//<;,  and 
Lord  John  Pussell  left  A'icnna  on  the  23rd.  We  are  not  suipi’i'^ed  at 
this  issue.  It  is  much  what  we  anticipated.  The  Conference  was 
oirginated  by  Austria,  at  whose  solicitation  tlie  Western  l*owers  agreed 
to  negotiate  on  the  h;i.sis  of  the  ‘  four  points.’ 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  })rosecute  the  war  with  becoming 
vigor.  The  course  which  Austria  will  ])ursuc  is  not  doubtful.  She 
has  been  ])laeed  in  a  position  of  commanding  inlluence  by  the 
solicitude  of  France  and  England  to  secure  her  alliance.  Her 
troops  are  disposed  of  in  a  manner  favorable  to  her  subtle  and 
hollow  policy  ;  and  should  nothing  occur  to  alter  the  eonn»lexion 
of  the  war,  she  may  attempt  to  dictate  terms  to  both  parties.  We 
have  m‘ver  had  the  slightest  faith  in  her  eo-oi)eration.  Agaii\  and 
again  the  lime  for  action  has  arrived,  but  Austria  has  sedulously 
guarded  iigainst  committing  herself.  We  do  not  expect  her  to  do 
otherwise  in  the  ensuing  cam])aign.  She  will  still  procrastinate  and 
alfect  the  mediator,  and  unless  the  Western  Powers  make  up  their 
minds  to  threaten  her  with  an  appeal  to  the  nationalities  she  lias 
oppressed,  they  had  better  at  once  demand  her  tenns  and  accede  to 
them.  Had  Sebastopol  yielded  to  the  allies  she  woidd  have  been 
found  with  us,  but  as  it  is,  she  will  continue  to  jirocrastinate  until 
threatened  with  the  revolutionary  movements  of  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
Polaml.  Every  day  that  this  is  delayed  increases  the  danger,  and  wc 
fear  that  neither  our  own  rulers  nor  the  Frmich  Emperor  is  prepariHl 
to  summon  into  the  lield  the  only  power  by  which  her  jiolicy  can  be 
controlled. 

t)f  the  military  movements  in  the  Crimea  we  say  but  little,  d  he 
terrible  bombardment  of  Sehastoptd  commenced  on  the  9th.  Lach 
gun,  we  ;u*e  told,  discharges  one  hundred  and  twenty  rounds  |ht 
day.  Vi‘t  comparatively  slight  injury  has  been  done  to  the  lortiti- 
cations  of  the  eiumy,  whose  lire,  we  are  told,  on  the  11th  bad  ‘not 
much  diminished.’  The  intivpidity  and  skill  with  which  this  can* 
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nonadt'  is  met  has  no  parallel  in  history.  The  endurance  of  the  Rus- 
gian  soldiery  is  marvellous.  All  the  exigencies  of  the  siege  are  met 
with  courage  and  determination,  guided  hy  the  highest  engineering  skill. 
We  fear  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  bombardment  is  a  failure. 
Should  it  prove  so,  there  will  be  no  altcniative  hut  to  abandon  the 
peninsular,  or  to  undertake  a  Crimean  campaign.  The  French  Emperor 
IS  about  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  war.  This  has  long  boon  rumored, 
but  is  now  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  The  fiujt  is  indi¬ 
cative  of  his  determination  to  ))rocecd  with  vigor,  but  whether  his 
presence  will  effect  any  material  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  com¬ 
batants  remains  to  he  seen.  One  thing  is  clear,  and  on  this  we  would 
have  our  countrymen  fix  their  steadfast  gaze :  the  grossest  blunders 
have  been  committed  both  at  home  and  abroad.  OHicialisrh  has  done 
its  worst,  and  we  must  be  the  veriest  idiots  in  creation  if  wc  permit  it 
still  to  waste  our  treasure  and  to  sat'rifice  our  troops.  It  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  reflection — we  bitterly  regret  it — that  some  of  the  men  to  wdiom 
we  had  looked,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  regenerating  part}*,  should  have 
saeritieed  their  position  and  influence  by  what  we  deem  the  merest 
folly  of  which  public  men  were  ever  guilty.  We  do  not  yield  to  any 
member  of  the  Peace  Society  in  our  abhorrence  of  war,  hut  the 
speeches  recently  delivered  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere  savor  more 
of  commercial  selfishness  and  Russian  sophistry  than  of  the  higher 
attributes  of  moral  heroism.  When  listening  to  some  of  these  speeches 
we  almost  despair  of  our  country,  '^fhat  the  best  men  amongst  us 
should  talk  the  language  of  Russia,  and  lulvocate  her  policy,  is  one  of 
the  most  modifying  spectacles  we  have  ever  witnessed. 
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